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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1853. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMA- 
TICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I.—ON THE DIFFICULTY OF CORRECT DESCRIPTION 
OF BOOKS. 


WE have often had occasion, in articles contributed to this work, 
to notice error and difficulty arising out of incorrect or insufficient 
description of books. The studyof bibliography, that is, of books 
as books, in all matters which are requisite to avoid the errors and 
difficulties just alluded to, has been left to librarians and to biblio- 
maniacs, as they have been called. Recent events, however, have 
brought bibliography into collision with the want of it, in a re- 
markable way. 
The year 1850 turned the attention of literary men to the sub- 
ject, both in England and France: but in very different ways in 
the two countries. In England, the report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to examine the state of the British Museum 
became public, and with it the evidence on which it was founded. 
This report and. evidence contained the details of a severe contest. 
between bibliographers on the one hand, and literary men op- 
posed to bibliography on the other hand, as to the mode in which 
book-catalogues should be made. The report of the Commission, 
the comments of the leading reviews, and the subsequent silence of 
the journals which had for years attacked the librarians of the 
Museum, gave the victory to the advocates of detail sufficient for 
accuracy, as one side called it, or of unnecessary minuteness leading 
to confusion, as the other side called it. And the great extent to 
which both the antagonist philosophies taught by examples, makes 
this report, with its evidence, an excellent collection of exercises, 
and a manual, so far as that term can be applied to a blue-book, of 
practice for the young bibliographer. 
The corresponding display made in France was not altogether so 
creditable to the literary aspirations of the nation. In the year 
1850, appeared the act of accusation against M. Libri,* an emi- 


* The reader will find some account of the details of this persecution in ‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany’ for July, 1852, and in the ‘ Atheneum’ for May 27, 1848, and May 12, 
1849. How completely the charges are to be attributed, in the first instance, to political 
and private malice, is now sufficiently known. ‘ He was condemned,” says the ‘Times,’ 
‘* for stealing books, many of which are now to be found in the very places from which 

__ he was said to have taken them; he was condemned for stealing books which he was 
proved to have bought of Messrs. Payne and Foss in London; he was condemned for 
stealing books which it was beyond the power of the French courts to identify, or even 
to describe correctly.” All this we know to be true, with the exception of what is im- 
plied in the word even: correct description is no such every-day matter. . 
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nent mathematician and bibliographer, and a member of the Insti- 
tute, charged with robbing the public libraries to the value of many 
thousands of pounds; on which, by default of appearance, he was 
condemned.’ The amount of incapacity which either belonged to 
the framers of this indictment, or was presumed by them to belong 
to the courts and the vipieke public before which it was to come, 
far exceeds all that was exhibited by the ignorers of bibliography 
in England. None of these last ever thought, or wished to make 
others think, that the stamp* of a convent library, imprinted on 
the front of an old book, is evidence of an intention, on the part of 
the stamper, to pass the book off as printed in the town where the 
convent is. 

Except, however, to express our belief that these recent events 
in France and England will be of some effect in widening the circle 
within which bibliography is studied, we have nothing to do with 
them here, though we may cite them as among our encouragements 
for presenting an article on the subject. Our intention is to show, 
by instances, to how great an extent inaccurate bibliography pre- 
vails, both in the descriptions which are given of books, and in 
those which they give of themselves. We began, in pursuance of 
this intention, and that we might produce a new caset or two, b 
taking the first four old books that we happened to lay our hands 
on, the selection being dictated by the mere accidental proximity of 
the volumes on our shelves. If no one of these four volumes had 
given us either error produced, or difficulty likely to produce it in 
time to come, our associations would have been rudely invaded ; 
for we have been accustomed to consider it almost impossible to 
take two old books at hazard without encountering one or the 
other. It happened that all the four gave us what we wanted to 
illustrate. | 

The first book was a collection of four geometrical and two 
astronomical treatises by John Werner of Nuremberg, quarto, 
1522, beginning ‘‘ In hoc opere hec continentur. Libellus J oannis 
Verneri Nurembergen. Super vigintiduobus elementis conicis. . .” 


* The examiners of M. Libri’s books found the Aldine Catullus of 1515, Venice, with 
what they read as ‘‘ Bibliothece S. 10 in Casalibus Placentie” either stamped in old 
type, or in manuscript, (they could not tell hry] on the front leaf. The “8. 10,” 
had they known how to read, would have been “S. Jo.”? and the whole would have 
shown that the book once belonged to the Library of the Convent of St. John of the 
Canals at Piacenza. They impute to M. Libri that Ae stamped these letters, first, to 
hide the marks of another stamp which they assert to have been erased, next, to pass off 
the work as printed at Piacenza. The terms in which they crow over their unanswer- 
able proof, as they take it to be, that the book had been stolen, will perhaps be cited in 
bibliographical treatises for centuries to come ; “ . . . le titre annoncait une édition de 
Plaisance, et la biblioth@que [de Montpellier] avait perdu une édition de Venise . . .. 
Pour dissimuler les traces du grattage dont il a été parlé, on avait mis a la place de 
Vestampille ces mots, . . . . BIBLIOTHECE 8S. 10, IN CASALIBUS PLACENTIZ. Manuscrits 
ou appliqués avec de l’ancienne fonte, ces caracterés jouent l’impression. Mais la 
fraude ne pense pas a tout: tandis que le titre falsifié annoncait une édition de Plais- 
ance, la derniére page révélait une édition de Venise .. . . . De tels faits ne se discu- 
tent p as, ils s’exposent.” The supposition that a practised bibliographer, desiring to 
falsify the place of printing, would forget that it is almost always at the end in very old 
books, 's more amusing to those who are looking at the last pages of such books every 
day, than those who do not look into them can easily imagine. Their proverb ought to 
have been, la fraude ne pense 4@ rien. 


+ We are not indebted, throughout this paper, to any one instance which was intro- 
duced in evidence before the Commissioners, either by ourselves or others. 
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It is said that this book was so rare in the time of Tycho Brahé, that 
he could not find it in all Germany, though he secured a copy at 
last in Italy. Thetwo last treatises being astronomical, we turn to 
Lalande’s ‘ Bibliographie Astronomique,’ and we find at the right 

ear, 1522, that this book consists of the two astronomical treatises, 
‘ollowed by an epistle of Regiomontanus to Cardinal Bessarion on 
the meteoroscope [instead of preceded by four geometrical treatises 
of Werner himself]. The authority is Weidler, who, says Lalande, 
adds two other tracts as contained in this work, of which Scheibel 
observes that they have never been printed at all. Here is a heap 
of confusion, in which three noted writers of mathematical history 
are concerned. Looking at Weidler (at et a cited), we find 
reason to think the case stands as follows. Weidler, after hinting 
that Werner printed the works of others as well as his own, gives 
a list as extant, in which he takes no care to distinguish between 
what Werner only printed, and what he both wrote and printed. 
In the middle of this list comes the letter to the cardinal. The 
last five of the list are five of the treatises which really are in the 
work before us, the sixth being omitted. Then, says Weidler, 
these last five works appeared at Nuremberg in 1522, From this 
it would appear as if Lalande had selected two astronomical works 
of Werner, the letter of Regiomontanus, and two others which he 
does not name because Scheibel said they were never printed. 

We had turned to Weidler’s History, because Lalande cites 
it (p. 334). We then turned to Weidler’s Bibliography, and here 
we really find that the Nuremberg quarto of 1522 is said to con- 
tain five treatises, the three given by Lalande, with two others 
by Werner, not any of those yet named. And Weidler refers to 
p. 334 of his own book, in which, as already seen, he gives a very 
different and more correct account. So that the confusion is as 
follows. Weidler describes the book in his History with nothing 
but an omission. In his Bibliography he gives a totally wrong 
description, for which he refers to his own more correct History. 
Lalande adopts the account given in the Bibliography, and joins to 
it the reference to the History, without stating that his reference 
to the History is only a copy from the Bibliography. No one, 
without the book before him, could have unravelled this skein of 
mistakes, We took the work of Lalande because it is decidedly 
the best piece of scientific bibliography which, at its appearance, 
had ever been in existence, and therefore gave the best chance of 
@ correct description. But, like other descriptive works which 
make a commencement of correctness upon books which the 
authors had examined for themselves, it relies in a great degree 
upon works prior to the introduction of any effort at minute 
description. 

In the last instance, it happens that the mistake can be traced to 
its source in a manner which leaves no doubt that it is a mistake. 
But the unpractised reader must not come to such a conclusion too 
rapidly. If Lalande had not named his authority, as often hap- 
pens with him, we should have had three alternatives to consider. 
1. A mere mistake, 2. The circumstance of his nevi happened 
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to fall in with a book in which some one had bound together some 
astronomical tracts of Werner with a copy of Regiomontanus’s 
epistle. 3. The possibility that Werner made two distinct publi- 
cations at Nuremberg in 1522, one containing his own siz tracts, 
the other joining the last two, which are astronomical, with the 
astronomical epistle in question. Either of the first two hypotheses 
is credible enough. The third looks very unlikely. But it must 
be remembered that it is utterly impossible to enumerate the 
number of odd things which occurred in the first century of print- 
ing, before authors and publishers had fallen into a common under= 
standing upon their modes of proceeding. Anything imaginable 
may have taken pees in one or more instances; and it happens 
sometimes that the unlikely thing, stated by a writer who is fre- 
quently inaccurate, turns out to be the truth, in spite of the more 
probable account of a generally more accurate writer. And a 
strange assertion, which appears to be an obvious distortion of one 
which is known to be true, may nevertheless be one separate 
truth, with or without some admixture of the matter of the other. 
For instance, a poor authority on books, Granger, says that Roger 
Palmer, afterwards the notorious Earl of Castlemaine, husband to 
one mistress of Charles II., and ambassador to the Pope of James 
IL, invented and wrote on a “ horizontal globe.” Now since 
John Palmer, in 1658, did certainly write on the ‘ Catholique 
Planispher,’ and since the phrase horizontal globe looks very 
much like an awkward rendering of the word planisphere, we at 
one time took the liberty of thinking that Granger or another had 
confused the two Palmers; and we were not without our suspicion 
that the Catholic planisphere had perhaps assisted in the transfer of _ 
the book to a Catholic author. Nevertheless, we afterwards found* 
that Lord Castlemaine published in 1679, a work on what he 
called the ‘ English Globe.’ Again, the rule of three, in middle 
Latin, is regula detri, so that, seeing Detri mentioned among 
arithmetical authors, we took it to be pretty certain that, as has 
sometimes happened, the name of the subject of a book had been 
substituted for that of the author. Nevertheless, we have since 
seen in a careful sale catalogue, the description of the work of 
N. Detri: in which we believe, in spite of the existence of another 
work by N. Petri. 

The second of our four instances is the Cosmographia of the 
celebrated Maurolycus, 4to. Venice, 1543, the year of publication 
of the great work of Copernicus. At the end it is stated that this 
work was finished in 1535, and the preface is dated 1540. It is in 
dialogue ; and the teacher says (p. 12) that nothing more need be 
said about the earth, unless diversity of opinion and human fickle- 
ness should so far increase, that there should be ground to suspect 
some one of believing and maintaining that the earth turns on its 
axis. I should hardly think, says the pupil, that such a strange 
opinion would enter the head of any one. Why not, rejoins the 
teacher, many teach themselves greater absurdities ; but be this as 


* If Granger had only looked into the ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors’ 


by Horace Walpole, to whom his own work is dedicated, he would have seen an accurate 
title-page of this work. ” 
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it may, to remove all possibility of such opposition, I will demon- 
strate that the earth cannot move. If all this were first published 
in 1548, in spite of the date of the preface, we should reasonably 
resume that the intention of Copernicus had reached the ear of 
Miaupilyous, and had given rise to the introduction, at the last 
moment, perhaps, of tae: precedes. For in 1540, Rheticus* pub- 
lished at Dantzig his account of the forthcoming work of Coperni- 
cus. In much less than two years, this might be circulated over 
Europe, for everything found+ its way easily to and from Rome, 
and opinions travelled by epistolary description much more than 
now. But, if what precedes were written before 1540, it shows 
that, anterior to the publication of Rheticus, there was a feeling 
that discussion on the earth’s motion was at hand. This would be 
worthy of note, for no one has hitherto shown that, in the case of 
the earth’s motion, there was that previous expectation of change 
which has marked the approach of most other new doctrines. 
Had there been, no doubt the work of Copernicus would have 
given the signal for that sort of opposition which was reserved for 
Galileo. All this would lead us to suppose that the remarks of 
Maurolycus were suggested by the special publication of Rheticus, 
and not by any knowledge, on the part of Maurolycus, of a diffused 
disposition to think about the actual question{ of the earth’s motion. 
But now comes a difficulty. A preface, dated in February 1540, 
of a work published in 15438, gives some presumption, not a very 
great one, of a previous edition in 1540 or 1541; rather too much§ 
to neglect, though far from enough to pronounce upon. Lalande, 
relying again upon Weidler, affirms that this work of Maurolycus 
was first printed in 1540; and Weidler makes the statement both 


* The best chance any reader will have of seeing this remarkable precursor of Coper- 
nicus, will be by looking for the second edition (Basle, 1566, folio) of Copernicus him- 
self, to which it is attached. We have never seen either of the two separate and previous 
editions of the tract of Rheticus; but a letter from Gassarus of Lindau, prefixed to 
that of 1566, mentions the receipt of the first edition from Dantzig, and is dated 1540. 
So that neither Lalande nor Weidler is wrong on this point. 

+ There is reason to suppose that foreign books of second-rate name, travelled from 
one country to another, during the earlier ages of printing, in larger numbers than now; 
that is, immediately after publication. At the present time, in the case of a buok of no 
great note, published in France or Germany, hardly more than two or three straggling 
copies will forthwith find their way to England. But in 1670—80, the bookseller always 
imported immediately: and the mathematical bookseller complained that he could not 
sell more than twenty or thirty, untii the book had gained reputation, in a manner 
which implied that even this state of things was a falling off. 

t The reader should be aware that both Rheticus and Copernicus propounded the 
theory of the earth’s motion only as an hypothesis, to save appearances: using this 
phrase in the old ‘sense, though most historians suppose that they also intended the 
thing signified by its more modern meaning. The phrase to save appearances is a cast 
off phrase of physics; we now say to explain phenomena. Thus the supposition that the 
earth turns on its axis preserves the diurnal appearances of the heavens, and makes 
them follow: and the old explanation does the same. Copernicus contends for the 
supposition of the earth’s motion as the most simple mode of deducing and calculating 
the celestial phenomena: leaving the question of its actual truth or falsehood open. 
The utmost extent to which he commits himself on this point is (lib. 1. cap. 8) the affir. 
mation, that on the balance of @ priori reasons, the motion of the earth, especially the 
diurnal motion, is more probable than its stability. 

§ Castiglione, who published Newton’s Opuscula, knew that the Optics were published 
in 1704, and had a copy of 1706. He took for granted (pref. p. vii.) that there could 
not be two editions so near in time, and therefore announced that by the printer’s negli- 
gence the edition of 1704 had: 1706 on the title-page. The fact is that there was an 
English edition in 1704, and a Latin one in 1706. 


. Description of Books. 
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in his History and in his Bibliography. And, what is more, 
Riccioli (in 1651) makes the same*assertion. It matters little or 
nothing that the work of 1543 is not called a second edition, for it 
not untrequently happens that a reprint shows no sign of that cha- 
racter, And though neither the Abbé Scina, in the life of Mauro- 
lycus, nor the compiler of the list of works presently mentioned, 
notes any edition earlier than 1543, yet neither seems to have made 
much search, and both, to judge by their modes of description, 
would rest content with the earliest edition they happened to have 
seen. Thus, though inclined* to believe that the edition of 1543 
is really the first, and therefore that the remarks we have quoted 
are specially directed against Rheticus, we should not be at all 
surprised.if an edition of 1540 or 1541 were to turn up. 

It is known that there were among the ancients some who main- 
tained the diurnal motion of the earth, and some who maintained 
the annual, at least as possible; Ptolemy alludes to them, and 
gives his reasons against them. Down to the time of Copernicus, 
we are not told of any (except Cardinal Cusa,t+ who is not worth 
alluding to on this pot) who really thought anew on the subject, 
so as to produce fresh arguments either for or against. Neverthe- 
less, it appears, though we cannot find it mentioned by any his- 
torian, that Regiomontanus had seriously considered the subject. 
One of the greatest preservers of his writings was John Schoner, 
of Carlstadt (1477—1547). In the collection of Schoner’s works, 
first} published in 1551, Nuremberg, folio, is an Opusculum Geo- 
graphicum, the first chapter of which is a disputatio of Regiomon- 
tanus on the subject of the earth's rest or motion. In this short 
discussion, while deciding the question against the earth’s motion, 
on grounds resembling those of Ptolemy, he cites, as from the an- 
cients, the comparison of the earth to meat roasting on a spit, and 
of the sun to the fire which cooks it; as also the argument that it 
is the business of the mutton, which wants heat, to turn round 
before the fire, and not of the fire to turn round the mutton. To 
what old writer he refers, we cannot tell, as we cannot find this 
simile in any of the passages which have been quoted from classic 
authors. e mention the discussion in which it oecurs to point 
out that it would not be a very easy matter to ascertain whether 
Copernicus (who died in 1543) could or could not have seen it, 


* Maurolycus, in 1553, received a pension expressly to enable him to publish his 
works; which makes it likely that some of those previously published had been de- 
layed, and the more so as there was remarkable delay even after the receipt of the 


ion. 

+ The Cardinal’s argument was founded on the non-existence of a centre, deduced 
from the non-existence of a circumference, to the universe. A book might be written 
en the manner in which purely subjective notions of the centre and its necessary pro- 
perties influenced the arguments on this subject, from those of Cusa to those of the 
Sieur de Beaulieu’ (1676), who says that the presumption of Copernicus led him to 
** advance in geometry a proposition as absurd as it is against faith and reason, by 
making the circumference of a circle fixed and immoveable, and ‘the centre moveab} 
= which geometrical principle he maintained the stability of the sun, and the motion 

+ Weidler, in the History, gives a correct account of this work; in the Bibliography, 
which refers to the History (p. 337), he makes the mass of its contents to belong to the 
subsequent edition of 1561, and retains only the three last treatises in that of 1551. 
Lalande copies him, together with the reference “ p, 337,” and thus again seems to mis- 
state the matter of his own reference, 
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According to the preface, the date of composition of this Opuse- 
Geogr. is 1533; from which Lalande says it was printed in 1533 ; 
but we can find no notice of any impression previous to that in the 
collected works of 1551. Weidler says this collection contains 
some things which had not been previously published : but this can 
only mean that he had not found them, . 

he third of the books in our list is a quarto printed at Leyden 
in 1649, the title of which tells us that it is the Geometry of Des- 
cartes, first printed in French in 1637, and now rendered into Latin 
with notes, &c., by Francis Schooten, This is then certainly a 


_ second edition, at least. Now we learn in many places that in the 


second edition of Descartes’s Geometry, by Schooten, the additions 
contain papers by Van Heuraet, Hudde, &c, of the greatest note 
in the early history of the differential calculus, Not the smallest 
trace of these things appears in the book before us. Some persons 
must have been puzzled by this: the truth is, that instead of naming 
the second edition of Descartes, by Schooten, writers should have 
named the second of Schooten’s* editions of Descartes, Amsterdam, 
1659, which has on the fly-title, ‘‘ Renati Descartes Geometria, 
Editio Secunda’”’—a wrong description. Thus it appears that the 
titles of the books themselves may contain the very errors which it 
is the tendency of bad catalogues to create when they do not 
exist, and which it is very difficult to avoid, or to correct, even in 
good ones. This instance is particularly appropriate, for it is of the 
simplest kind, “It may help to enforce a truism which seems of late 
years to have been almost entirely lost sight of”"—[a gentle mode of 
expression for vigorously denied and opposed |—‘‘ that the making 
of catalogues correctly, like the making of dictionaries, requires in 
the ‘ harmless drudge’ who practises it an amount of qualifications 
which those who despise him are often far from possessing.” This 
quotation comes out of the review of an attempt to catalogue the 
library of the linguist Mezzofanti, made by a Roman bookseller,t 
who entered a Cingalese grammar, printed at Colombo, under the 
United States of America, and a Gaelic -translation of Thomas a 
Kempis as a work of Chr[istopher?] Leanmhuinn, the words 
Leanmhuin Chriosd being Gaelic for De Imitatione Christi. It is 
not necessary to choose collections of so recondite a character before 
the opinion we have quoted can be given: if it were, it should then 
be added that a great public library like that of the Museum is not 


* A difficulty of this kind is far from uncommon. An editor leaves us in doubt as to 
whether the numbering of the edition refers to impressions, or to the impressions which 
that particular editor has superintended. It would be well if the word impression were 
used in the general sense and edition in the particular. Thus, if A publish four editions 
of his own work, and if the commentator B then publish three more, there will be seven 
impressions in editions of four and three ; and the sixth impression of A’s work will be 
B's second edition. 

+ An English auctioneer was brought forward to give evidence upon the catalogue of 
the British Museum, who declared that cataloguing was not only easy, but very simple 
indeed, with the assistance of the librarians of the Museum, or of his own clerks. This 
gentleman was no way to blame, but those who imagined that a sale catalogue would 
serve the purposes of literature: if the Museum library were to be sold off, his evidence 
would be valuable; but the librarians of the Museum must not be employed, as he pro- 
posed, For these gentlemen have no idea, with a volume of six tracts before them, 
of entering the title of the first, followed by ‘and five others: moreover, they waste 
time in writing down names of authors in their nominative cases, when the books before 
them give genitives; and in other ways, 
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only a larger collection of languages than that of Mezzofanti, but 
of all other special pursuits as well. And the instance of which 
we have spoken is a better illustration than any blunder which 
detects itself by its own absurdity. The English or the Gaelic 
scholar will not be deceived by the cases we have quoted: the 
worst that can happen is, that the inquirer who looks under Ceylon 
for Cingalese misses a book, and it is as if Mezzofanti had not pos- 
sessed that book. But if, as might possibly happen, Schooten’s 
Descartes of 1649 were entered as what it really is, the second 
edition ; and if that of 1659 made part of a set otf Descartes’s 
works, as it often does; and if, as is very common, the Opera 
omnia were insufficiently detailed in the catalogue; and if, as 
generally has happened, a mathematical historian were somewhat 
easy on the point of bibliography—the works of Hudde, &c. might 
disappear from history, as other works have done in a similar way, 
without disappearing from libraries. 
The fourth book in question is another work of Maurolycus, the 
Opuscula Mathematica, Venice, 1575, 4to. On the title-page it 
appears that this collection was then published for the first time. 
It consists of a collection of tracts, and of a work on arithmetic 
with a second title-page of the same place and date as the first. 
Here, as often happens, is a source of confusion: in binding, these 
works are separated, each title-page being made the beginning of 
a separate work. Two things are very common at the date now 
before us, the binding up of different publications in one, and the dis- 
tribution of one publication under different title-pages, often without 
any mark by which to know that all the titles belong to one work. 
Hence catalogues sometimes represent different publications as one, 
and sometimes represent one publication under several heads; the 
binder being the authority in both cases. On looking* more nar- 
rowly, to see whether the work itself gives any information on this 
point, we find, on the versot of the first title-page, a table of con- 
tents, at the end of which is “ Quibus omnibus arithmeticorum 
libri duo demum accesserunt.”” This is conclusive as to one diffi- 
culty, but it introduces another. The word demum usually indi- 
cates that the edition in question is not the first: at last, we are 
told, the two books of arithmetic are added. Either then there 
are previous editions without the arithmetic, or at last the arith- 
metic is added, and a new title-page, probably of later date, printed 
before all. Nevertheless, we can find no indication of any earlier 
edition or earlier title-page. None is mentioned: the arithmetic 
* The Anti-bibliographers contended that any one could make a catalogue who could 
write a title-page: they did not appear to be aware of the necessity of examining the 
book. In one book we have before us three treatises of Ozanam, on conic sections, 
loci, and equations, all Paris, 1687, 4to., all from one publisher, whose residence is de- 
scribed in one way in the first and second, and in another way in the third. Unless they 
are three separate works, or all one work, either of which is very possible, the presump- 
tion furnished by the title-pages is that 1 and 2 were published together, and 3 sepa- 


rately. But an examination of the prefaces shows that 1 was published separately, and 
afterwards 2 and 3 together. 


t The rectoand verso of a leaf are the two pages in the order in which they come. We 
must use the technical term here, because, if we had only said that on turning over the 
title the table of contents was seen, it might have been on the recto of the next leaf, and 
no reprint of the title could have been inferred. : 
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now under consideration has in it a list of works, distinguishing and 
dating those which were printed, but not containing anything to our 
present purpose. The maker of a catalogue would be compelled 
to raise the doubt of a second edition, or of a title-page with a new 
date, unless he happened to know that Maurolycus died in 1575. 
We now learn the meaning of demum : the work had been waiting 
for the arithmetic, which the author could not or would not finish, 
and his death at /ast enabled the publisher to obtain the manuscript, 
and complete the undertaking. This view of the case is enforced 
by our finding the arithmetic wholly destitute of preface or intro- 
duction, and with some gaps in the manuscript. 

These circumstances, apparently so unimportant, help to decide 
an historical question which is not without interest. We have seen 
that the Cosmographia has a passage which indicates a lurking fear 
that the doctrine of the earth’s motion was likely to be maintained. 
Though, by 1543, there was plenty of time to become aware of 
Rheticus’s announcement of Copernicus, yet Maurolycus tells us, 
with the utmost definiteness, at the end, that the work was 
‘finished at Messina, in the straits of Sicily, on Thursday. 
October 21, indiction ix, in the year of grace 1535, being the day 
on which the Cesar, Charles V., returned to Messina from his 
African expedition.’’ May we, in the face of such an announce- 
ment, suppose that this work afterwards underwent augmenta- 
tion? If not, we have such presumption of the doctrine in ques- 
tion being in agitation, as it might be difficult to find elsewhere. 
But this presumption is destroyed by the work on arithmetic, 
which, though certainly unfinished, is terminated by the announce- 
ment, that it was finished ‘‘ at the eighteenth hour of the Sabbath, 
July 24, when the viceroy Jo. Cerda was expected at Messina, 
cum multo pontis et arcus apparatu, indiction xv, 1557.” 

These four books, taken down for a first chance, merely to 
make an opening, have caused great inroad on our space. We. 
shall take’a few other illustrations. Publication is now commonly 
confounded with printing, though history swarms with instances 
in which the first was long prior to the second. There are those 
who would contend for the equivalence of the two words; but 
perhaps there is no instance more to the point, in proof of the 
general aptitude to distinguish between the two, than the case of 
the Academy of Sciences. This body did not begin to print its 
periodical volumes of transactions, in the manner done by the 
Royal Society from 1665, until after the renouvedlement in 1699. 

It was -not until 1729-1733 that the Academy published the col- 
lection in eleven volumes (fourteen parts) containing the memoirs 
from 1666 to 1699, which is now considered as a commencing part 
of the series. Nevertheless, no one ever referred to the memoirs 
therein contained, as published at any-other date than that at 
which the subsequent printed volumes showed them to have been 
communicated to the Academy. The real earlier publications made 
at the instance of the Academy are the ‘Mémoires de Mathématique 
et de Physique,’ in two parts, Paris, 1692, 1693, folio; the ‘ Divers 
- Quvrages de Mathématique et de Physique,’ Paris, ac ® folio ; and 
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the ‘ Regie Scientiarum Academie Historia,’ by J. B. du Hamel, 
of which the second* and enlarged edition is Paris, 1701, quarto. 
The time at which the confusion between publication and print- 
ing is most injurious is that at which the printed book was not the 
exclusive medium, and the manuscript had not altogether dis- 
appeared; a period which includes at least a century after the 
invention of printing. For so long, at least, did writers who had 
no particular pretension to be antiquaries, cite manuscripts and 


printed books indiscriminately ; and very often without distinction of 


character : so that subsequent writers, who thought only of printed 
books, have taken as printed all they could find cited as published. 
In this way we have the two unprinted works of Werner, as 
already mentioned, incorporated by Weidler with the printed ones. 
We have noticed, as an introduction, and by way of amuse- 
ment, the manner in which the French ezperts, as they are called 
made the bibliographer forge a title at the beginning of an old 
book, by way of altering the edition, forgetting the description at 
the end. Those who have experience in books, even of a ve 
moderate extent, know that they must always look at the end; 
because publishers of a former day did sometimes change the 
venue: not indeed by stamping in the names of conyent libraries, 
but by printing special title-pages. We have before us a folio 
which, according to the title-page, is Candalla’s Euclid, Paris, 
1602. Though a tolerably good copy, and in old morocco, with 
gilt leaves, it was picked up on a mean stall in the open air, at 
a very low price. The fact is, that in its descent, it did not 
meet with any real expert, who looked at the end, where it ap- 
pears that it is the Lyons edition of 1578, and that the Parisian 
title-page is a substitute. It is the only edition of Candalla that 
contains all the three books which he added. We have not called 
such a proceeding a trick and a forgery, because it wasoften some- 
thing else. A long time elapsed before the characteristics of a 
book became matter of settled convention. At first there were no 
title-pages; all the description came at the end; and a word or 
two after the publisher’s preface, if any, such as, ‘‘ Joannis de 
sacrobusto anglici viri clarissimi Spera mundi feliciter incipit,” 
was the reader’s introduction to his subject. Afterwards, very 
short fly-titles or half-titles, as they are now called, were intro- 
duced in a blank leaf. Thus in one book we have, ‘‘ Ad inve- 
niendum novam lunam et festa mobilia. Liber perutilis ;” in an~ 
other we have, ‘‘ Questo e ellibro che tvacta di mercatantie et 
usanze de paesi.’ As regular title-pages were introduced, the full 
descriptions at the end being still generally retained, the publishers 
seem to have frequently made use of them asa kind of advertise- 
ment prefixed to the book, of which they were hardly yet consi- 
dered as a part: just as, in our time, we do not consider the 
lettering at the back as part of the book. Hence, when a stock 
of any book came into the hands of a bookseller who was not 
the original publisher, he frequently printed a new title-page to 


*°This work must be considered as the 


aceredited contemporary corporate early pisery 
of the Academy of Sciences ; and Brunet (in his earliest edition at least) makes it hea: 


an afticle on this Academy. 
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attract attention to the place of deposit, the original place, date, 
&c., being still to be read at the end. But the same practice con- 
tinued when the colophon, or final description, fell into disuse, and 
the practice then ceased to have any justification, since the title- 
page had become the principal direct means of identifying the book. 
And thus it happens that, in all time, difficulties occur with titles. 
Nor do we see any hope of their final disappearance, as to books 
yet to be published; unless indeed an increased taste for biblio- 
graphy should direct opinion against the following practices. 

First, new titles are frequently printed, with new dates, some- 
times with, and sometimes without, the words second edition. 
Sometimes the words revised and augmented are added, without 
any change whatever in the book. An author may thus lose his 
priority of discovery, of adaptation, or of introduction. A printer 
may thus lose his character as an artist; he may be judged in 
1852 by his type of 1842; and similarly, the skill and knowledge 
of the author in 1852, may be set down as being what they were 
in 1842. It often happens that the author has no knowledge of 
what has been done: the edition may pass from the hands of the 
original publisher into those of another, with whom the author has 
nothing to do. Sometimes the alteration is made by the original 
publisher.* 

Secondly, a title sometimes undergoes alteration which, whether 
by intention or carelessness, gives an account very different from 
the truth. We have before us a book, in which the genuine title 
describes it as containing matter from 1700 to 1846, mostly Ger- 
man; the substituted title describes it as containing all matter up 
to 1846, in Germany and the adjacent countries. | 

Thirdly, even in the original title, it is not uncommon to make 
the date a year later than the actual date of publication. When 
the book is published in the last months of the year, so that the 
right date will soon make it appear a year old, the next date is 
frequently used. Authors should look to this practice, by which 
their priority may be seriously compromised. Fifty years hence, a 
discovery, or other matter of merit, under the date 1851, will cer- 
tainly be held to have preceded the same under the date 1852. But 
if a publication made in September 1851, be dated 1852, there is 
time enough for another to republish it under the date 1851, and 
thus, with or without intention, to secure it in future history. From 
the preface of the Latin edition of Wallis’s Algebra, it appears 
that this practice of advancing title-pages was common in the 
year 1685. The truth is, that the year alone is not now definite 

enough: every title-page should bear the month of publication, 
as well as the year. It would also be of much advantage, if there 
were an understood place, as at the end of the preface, where the 
author should mark the last date at which any matter was added 
to the work, not including the verbal alterations which take place 
in correcting the press. 


* We have heard of a case in whicha publisher contracted to pay a certain sum to 
an author, on the appearance of a second edition. Forgetting this contract, and finding 
the book sell but slowly, he tried to help it forward by the bait of a new title-page, with 
the words second edition. The author immediately claimed his due, which the publisher 
was obliged to pay. O si sic omnia! 
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Fourthly, it is becoming common to publish books without a 
date, whenever they are of a species which rapidly grows old, as 
in the case of atlases, and of popular astronomical books. 

All these things are objectionable, and will certainly cause con- 
fusion. The accurate date of any book, no matter how obscure 
in its own day and in that which follows, may become of importance 
at a still later epoch. 

But though title-pages have frequently made erroneous an- 
nouncements, still more frequently have their contents been mis- 
represented ; in no particular more frequently than as to the 
name of the author. There is a loose system of description, under 
which any prominent proper name is taken for that of the author. 
If the modesty of a commentator should lead him to print his own 
name in smaller capitals than that of his original, it is very possible 
that his comment may be entered as the original work. If a 
friend or patron should contribute a preface, he will perhaps get 
credit for the whole; thus Billingsley’s English Euclid has been 
entered under the works of John Dee, who wrote the introdtction. 
The inventor of logarithms has before now figured as the author of 
the Bloody Almanac, which to an unattentive title reader is ‘‘ by 
the noble Napier.” The reason is that John Booker, the real 
author, announces his work to contain an “ Abstract of the pro- 
phecies.... by the noble Napier.’ The Latin forms of names do 
their part: we remember to have noted some confusion between 
the contemporaries, Francis Patrizi and Francis Barozzi, arising 
out of their descriptions as Franciseus Patrictus and Franciscus 
Barocius Patricius Venetus. Must a librarian set down J. Ralph- 
son, F.R.S., the author of a mathematical dictionary in 1702, as 
a different person from J. Raphson, F.R.S., who wrote at least 
four other works of a contemporary date? He will be wrong 
if he do; but nothing except an examination of the lists of the 
Royal Society will enable him to be certain. Out of such trifles 
as these spring many mistakes, such as can hardly be avoided, 
except by knowledge beyond what the books themselves can give. 
And as to the books themselves, nothing short of a studied ex- 
amination will show the difference between a perfect and imperfect 
volume. A folio collection of astrologers (1533) which has at 
the end of the contents ‘ Postremo Othonis Brunfelsii ....? has 
the work of this Otho first instead of last. We have seen many 
volumes which were really perfect marked imperfect, on the 
assumption that the contents and their tables of contents must tally 
in order, as in a modern work. But there is a source of confusion 
about very old works which has not been much noted hitherto, and 
which promises to give rise to much inquiry. The copies of the 
same edition of the same work do not agree with one another. 
Sometimes there is a discrepancy of this kind. The impression 
seems to have been printed without any of the large and ornamented 
capital letters: these were stamped into a part of the impression 
afterwards, leaving the remaining copies with empty spaces for 
those who preferred to have these letters wholly the work of the 
illuminator, Sometimes different headings were put in to suit dif- 
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ferent tastes. For example, we have before us a copy of the 
first printed edition of the Alphonsine Tables, Venice, 1483. The 
heading or title is in red ink, as follows ;—‘ Alfontii regis castelle 
illustrissimi celestium motuum tabule: ......’ Hain’s description 
(Repert. Bibliogr.) shows that he had inspected a counterpart of 
this. But Captain Smyth (Cycle, &c., vol. ii. p. 215) has given a 
facsimile from another copy of this same edition, by which it 
appears that the heading is in black ink, having a picture of some 
astronomers looking at an armillary globe, imbedded in the follow- 
ing inscription; ‘Tabule Tabularum Celestium Motuum Divi 
Affonsi Regis Romanorum et Castelle illustrissim.’ 

Again, the Summa de Arithmetica, &c., of Lucas Pacioli, 
1494, has the first pages * differently printed in different copies, 
ending with different words. This one book begins in three 
different ways, certainly ; perhaps in more. ; 

The reader who wishes to find more extensive accounts of 
bibliographical difficulties is referred to the report of the Commis- 
sioners mentioned at the beginning of this article, and + to its 
appendix. He may also consult the Quarterly Review, No. 143, 
May, 1843, or the Dublin Review, No. 41, September, 1846. We 
need not add more examples; we content ourselves with the pro- 
duction of enough to show those who have only seen the popular 
view of the controversy, that there is a case on the other side 
which it is easy to support by instances. And this case might be 
much strengthened by having recourse to examples from literature 
instead of science: the former subject presents a wider field, more 
causes of accidental confusion, and more cases of intentional 
obscurity.- 

Much of the misapprehension which has prevailed on the 
question of library catalogues in this country, has probably arisen 
from the anomalous position in which the Museum library has 
been placed. On the one hand, it is the resort, daily or occasional, 
not only of those who know what accurate research is, but also of 
those who are learning it, who arrive thither to make some investi- 
gation, and are led on, by the genius loci and the temptation of 
ready means at hand, until they attain a depth far beyond their 
first intention. It is difficult to overrate what this national 
library has done, and is doing, for the cause of accuracy. And 
though a certain writer who describes himself, by implication, as 
of delicate intellect, sneers at the manufacture of the stuff called 
useful knowledge, which is carried on at the Museum, yet all 
whose understandings deserve a sounder title will see how much 
better that indispensable manufacture must go on, with such a 
library at command of the workman. This workman, fifty years 
ago, could obtain nothing but what his publisher could lend him 


* The author of this article showed, in his ‘ Arithmetical Books,’ that there are two 
commencements of this edition. Prince Boncompagni, to whose researches the early 


orig” bibliography of Italy is much indebted, and will be more, has since found a 
ra. 


+ Particularly (No. 12, p. 378) a letter addressed by Mr. Panizzi to Lord Ellesmere, 
the chairman, at the commencement of the proceedings: this letter ought to be re- 
published in a separate form. 
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in nine cases out of ten. To all-of whom we have hitherto 
been speaking, a correct description of books is most essential ; 
ie. and by half of them, at least, old books, such as we have been 
1 , examining, are frequently consulted. On the other hand, the library 
; is frequented by many who only require the books of most easy 
description, and by many who come but for books of amusement. 
These classes might be suited by a very easy catalogue, as to 
most of the books which they want; probably such entries as 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ and ‘Guy Mannering’ would serve_ 
their usual purposes. But these classes have not been useless. It 
may be suspected that the respect with which the House of 
Commons has treated the Museum library is due to the system 
under which most voters may obtain admission ; and also that, if 
a library of research had been set apart for men of research, its 
interests would have been joked, yawned, or sneered out of the 
House by the unlearned majority. Nevertheless, so soon as 
literature can run alone, there are many and obvious reasons wh 
a separation should take place between the libraries of the reader 
and of the investigator. 

The mistakes into which professed bibliographers once fell have 
been illustrated in this article, but not their application ; for which, 
at length, we had not room. We had, however, no doubt that, 
before our conclusion arrived, we should casually meet with some- 
thing new and striking on this point, which might serve as an 
instance; and we were not disappointed. The ‘ Bibliotheca 
Philosophica Struviana .. ..’ Gottingen, 1740, 2 vols. 8vo., by 
L. M. Kahle, is a professedly bibliographical work ; and dates 
from about the time when Newton's system began to find general 
favour on the continent. After deatathding Motte’s English 
version (1780) of the Principia, Kahle adds that one instance 

will be quite enough to show the bad faith of the version, He 
then quotes the celebrated scholium in which Newton admits the 
claim of Leibnitz, and quotes Motte’s translation, which is of 
course of a very different purport ; adding that the English trans- 
lator, in order to deprive Leibnitz of honour, has been impudent 
enough (eo usque procedit impudentie) to alter Newton’s words, 
ht Had the bibliographer remembered, or taken care to ascertain, 
z that Newton himself published three editions, he would have found 
that Motte was correctly translating from the third of them, 
ue ; and that the substitution was made by Newton himself. At the 
of same time, Kahle’s blunder may serve to warn translators that they 
ought to be very precise in stating the editions on which their 
versions are made, and the most important, at least, of the varia~ 
tions: together with a sufficient description of the 
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editions. And further, foreigners should take notice that English 
writers are well able to pay in kind any confusion made among the 
writings of Newton. In proof of this, we have, since the pre- 
of ceding sentences were written, fallen in with a recent work in 
ft which Kahle is placed under suspicion of having, under the name 


of Kayle, answered Voltaire by plagiarizing an answer written 
' Kahle seventeen years before Vv 
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If we ourselves should have fallen into any mistakes, they will 
serve our purpose, as helping to prove the truth of our title. They 
willdo us a service of the same kind which a lapse of memory of 
Mr. Macaulay’s does forhim. In his review (which, like the work 
itself, is much too short) of the Pilgrim’s Progress, speaking of the 
tediousness of the Fairy Queen, he observes that “very few and 
very weary are those who are in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast.” The reviewer himself, no doubt one of the few, was also 
one of the weary; for the blatant beast is not killed, and the very 
last verse extant of the poem shows us that Spenser kept him 
alive for good reasons of his own. 

A. DE MORGAN. 


University College, London, 
October 4, 1852. 


II.—GOLD DISCOVERIES AND THEIR RESULTS. 


Amone the numerous changes which are now being wrought on or in 
society by various influences, few are likely to be more important than 
those resulting from the gold discoveries in California and Australia, 
In most cases a period of ten or twenty years, at least, is required to 
develope the importance of any great commercial novelty, such as 
railways or steam-boats or manufacturing processes, but five years 
have sufficed for all the wonders now observable in the gold regions. 
It was in September, 1847, that the Californian discovery was made ; 
it was in February, 1851, that the Australian discovery was placed 
beyond doubt; and in the short period of time since elapsed, we 
have seen a great and energetic community rise at the former place, 
and a vast stream of emigration flow towards the latter. We have 
seen the Anglo-Saxon race brave the Rocky Mountains and the 
Panama isthmus and Cape Horn to reach the western Dorado, and 
encounter the dangers of sixteen thousand miles of ocean to reach 
the eastern. The full commercial and social effects of these discove- 
ries are written in the future. 

Until within the last five years the supply of gold has been obtained 
chiefly from Siberia, Hungary, Tauern and Brazil. Taking 
an average of a considerable number of years, the annual produce 
seems to have been about 5,000,000/. The precious metal is found 
in the sand of many of the rivers in Hungary, Transylvania, Bohe- 
mia,‘and other parts of Europe, but only at a few spots in sufficient 
quantity to pay for working. In the vast Russian empire, however, 
both in the Ural and the Altai mountains, the sands are very produc- 
tive. The produce in 1842 was about 2,000,000/., and this has risen 
in later years to 3,000,000/., 4,000,000/., and even more. There was 
on one occasion a solid mass of gold extracted, worth 3,000/; The 
South American gold mines reached their height of prosperit 
ninety or a hundred years ago, since which time they have declined. 
The auriferous sands have become less rich, and the quartz rock 
deposits require more machinery for the extraction of the gold than 
South American capital has yet been able to supply. Small mining 
establishments are scattered about in yarious districts—in Brazil, 
in Peru, in New Granada, in Central America; but in most of these 
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the returns exceed by so small a percentage the expense of extrac- 
tion, that the later astonishing discoveries farther north have drawn 
off many of the gold miners from South America. Gold is still 
brought into the market from the same sources as before, but we now 


hear little about it—our great golden realities are connected with 
California and Australia. 


The wonders of California were, as we have stated, brought to 
light in 1847. In the month of September in that year, a Mr. Mar- 
shall was employed in erecting saw-mills on the estate of Captain 


observing some glittering particles in the mud, he communicated 
the intelligence to his employer. An examination was made, and it 
was found that the particles were gold. Immediately on this news 
getting abroad, adventurers rushed to the spot from San Francisco, 
and a gold fever began. California had shortly before passed from 
the Mexicans into the hands of the United States, and an energetic 
race at once entered this new golden field of enterprise. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of nations has a city risen with 
more rapidity than San Francisco, consequent on these discoveries. 
Although situated on one of the finest harbours in the world, it was 
an insignificant place until 1847. Since then its rise has been truly 
astonishing. All the golden rivers of California flow into this bay, 
and San Francisco naturally became the port for the whole. Ships 
flocked thither, not merely by scores, but by hundreds; and stores 
and warehouses, hotels and gambling houses, mansions and streets, 
rose as if by magic. When the adventurers went to remote spots 
among the creeks, looking for gold, they must either have starved, 
or consented to give whatever was demanded by those who had com- 
modities to sell. Flour in some places got up to six shillings a 
pound, and two ounces of gold (value perhaps 7/.) were given for a 
pair of common shoes. These prices brought in abundant supplies, 
so that the diggers had no fear of starvation, provided they had 
wherewithal to pay for commodities. Not only shiploads of adven- 
turers arrived at San Francisco from all parts of the world, but hardy 
backwoodsmen crossed the Rocky Mountains from the United States, 
braving all perils for the sake of the golden reward awaiting them. 

Mr. Ryan, in his agreeable book on California, has described the 
| scene which met his view on approaching San Francisco from Mon- 

ia terey :—‘ The spectacle which the beach presented, from a conve- 
ow nient opening whence I could comprise the whole at a glance, was 
singularly interesting and curious. A crowd of individuals, in 
| motley garb, and of every variety of race, might be seen pressing 
: eagerly upward towards the town, jostling and pushing one another 
4 in their anxiety to. be first, yet looking eagerly about them as if to 


familiarise themselves at once with the country of their adoption. 
Here were dandies from the United States and from France, picking 


Me their on mincingly, as they strove to keep pace with the sturdy 
7 fellow who carried their luggage. By their side stalked the stately 
# i and dignified Spaniard, covered with his broad-brimmed low- 
# ii crowned sombrero, and gracefully enveloped in his ample serapa, 
set off by a bright scarlet sash..... A lot of shopboys, too, mere 


lads, as spruce and neatly attired as though they had just stepped 


Suter, a wealthy settler on the Sacramento river in California; and 
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out of some fashionable emporium, mingle with the rest..... A 
group of Englishmen, muscular in form and honest in feature, are 
chaffering with the keen-witted Yankee porters for the carriage of 
their Fuggage. There is an air of dogged resolution about them, 
that plainly indicates they will not submit to what they evidently 
consider an imposition... .. Here come a number of Chilians and 
Peruvians, and a goodly number of natives from the Sandwich 
Islands.” 

In July, 1852, Messrs. Hussey, Bond, and Hall, an eminent com- 
mercial firm at San Francisco, issued a trade circular, in which they 
endeavoured to arrive at something like a correct estimate of the 
quantity of gold procured in California. They obtained the returns 
of the United States mint, of the freightage of gold in steamers 
and other ships to countries other than the United States, and 
approximate estimates (as near as could be guessed) of the quantity 
taken away by return emigrants as luggage instead of freight, and 
of the quantity remaining in California at a given date. The esti- 
mate is made with a full acknowledgment of the insufficiency of 
some of the data ; but it seems as trustworthy as any such document 
could well be. The following is a summary of the details, giving 
the value of the gold in United States dollars; the dollar is worth 
about 4s. 33d. English, but, in round numbers, one-fifth of the fol- 
lowing quantities will represent the values in pounds sterling :— 


Dollars. 

Gold sent to the United States mint in 1848 44,177 

1850 36,074,062 

1851 55,938,232 

Shipped to other Countries in 1848-9-50-51 . . 19,500,000 
In hand in California, at end of 1851 .  . « 20,000,000 
Produce of first half of 1852 , : . 34,000,000 
About . . 172,000,000 


We find here a sum of about thirty-five millions sterling, repre- 
senting the value of the gold dug and worked in California in four 
years and a half; or, taking one week with another, about 150,000/. 
pet week. This, it will be seen, greatly exceeds the average pro- 
duce of the whole known world previous to 1847. 

The digging, sifting, and washing processes by which most of the 
Californian gold is obtained, are conducted with different degrees 
of efficiency, according as the explorers are provided or not with 
good implements. The Indians, and those who had nothing but 
pans and willow baskets, acted on the primitive plan of washing 
out the earth and separating the gravel by hand, leaving nothing 
but gold mixed with sand. Most of the diggers have, however, a 
cradle. This is a kind of wooden box, six or eight feet long, open 
at the foot, and provided with a coarse grating or sieve near the 
head ; it stands upon rockers, to give a proper motion to it. Four 
men are required to work such a machine; one to dig up the sandy 
earth on the river shore, another to shovel it into the receptacle 
above the grating in the cradle, a third to rock the cradle somewhat 
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violently, and another to keep the mass abundantly supplied with 
water. The small golden particles are separated by degrees from 
stones, earth, and sand, and then constitute ‘ gold dust.’ Machines 
are now largely employed, to perform these processes more quickly. 
The ‘ dry diggings, in which the gold occurs with quartz in solid 
ground, require a different order of proceeding. 

Let us now turn our attention to the gold discoveries in Australia: 

In the year 1849 a Mr. Smith, who was engaged in some iron- 
works near Bathurst, in New South Wales, produced to the Colo- 
nial Secretary a lump of gold embedded in quartz, which, he said, 
he had picked up at a certain place; he offered to make known the 
locality to the government, on the receipt of a large sum of money. 
The offer was declined, and the subject dropped. Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison and others had previously inferred the existence of gold in 
Australia, from the analogy existing between the Bathurst region 
and the gold regions of California and Russia. On April 3, 1851, 
Mr. Hargraves, who had recently arrived from California, addressed 
a letter to the Colonial Secretary, describing the nature of the 
discoveries he had made corroborative of the previous conjectures ; 
he first met with gold near Bathurst on February 12, and devoted 
nearly two months to the examination of a large district. He 
asked for a reward of 500/. in the event of his giving a detail of 
his investigations. This was declined. On April 30, Mr. Har- 
graves frankly communicated all he knew to the governor, and 
depended on him for any remuneration; the governor thereupon 
directed Mr. Stutchbury, the geological surveyor, to examine the 
district with Mr. Hargraves. The surveyor made a slight exa- 
mination, and found that gold was really among the deposits ; 
but it was not until his second report, on i 19, that he was able 
to confirm all the previous statements. At Summer Hill Creek he 
found that men were obtaining an ounce or two of gold in a day, 
with the aid simply of a tin dish, or some such vessel; that the 
gold extended over a great range of country, and that there were 
about four hundred persons employed in the search. The governor 
thereupon established a police force at intervals along the road from 
Sydney to Bathurst; he also proclaimed the rights of the Crown in 
respect to the gold deposits ; and gave notice concerning the issue of 
licenses. The Home Government, on hearing of these events, sug- 
gested that the license fees should form a fund for paying the police 
and other expenses arising out of the discovery. The licenses 
began on June 1, and were issued at 30s. per month, no one being 
allowed to dig or wash gold without. a license. Mr. Hardy was 
appointed commissioner of Crown lands in the gold district, and to 
him was entrusted the granting of the licenses. 

By the 25th of May, Mr. Stutchbury found about 1,000 persons 
working at the diggings within a space of one mile, peaceful and 
orderly, but armed, and conducting their processes in a very wasteful 
manner. On June 3 the governor awarded 500/. to Mr. Hargraves, 
and appointed him land commissioner at the diggings. On June 
17th the governor was able to announce to the home government 
the astounding discovery of a piece of pure gold weighing 106 lbs. ; 
he also noticed the arrangements about to be made for granting 
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leases of gold lands to joint-stock companies, on the payment of a 
royalty to the Crown ; he estimated the quantity of gold exported 
from the colony down to that date at 8,329 ounces, worth 28,1101. 
About the same time the deposits at the Turon river were dis- 
covered, and found to be even richer than those of Summer Hill 
Creek. On August 5, the governor issued a notice that the licenses 
would be applicable only in respect to the finding of gold in dust, 
grains, and scales; but on gold obtained in the quartz matrix, a 
royalty of 5 to 10 per cent. would be ele y to the Crown. By 
August 19th, the value of the gold shipped from the colony was 
roughly estimated by the governor at 70,000/. 

During the proceedings at the colony in the autumn of 1851, or 
rather after a report of these proceedings had reached the home 
government, the Treasury consulted the Mint authorities on the 
expediency of establishing a mint at Sydney. Sir John Herschel, 
in his capacity as Master of the Mint, recommended (in a report to 
the Treasury) that a mint should be established at Sydney ; that the 
arrangements should be adequate to the coining of 5,000,000 pieces 
annually ; that one press, with its accompanying machinery, and 
worked by manual power, would suffice in the first instance ; that 
10,0002. should be appropriated to the building and machinery ; 
that the working dies, and some of the more skilful operatives, 
should be sent from England ; that thirty-one persons should form 
the mint establishment; and that such small charges should be 
made for assaying, refining, and coining gold, as would nearly pay 
the expenses of the establishment, and thus be no burden on the 
finances of the colony. Earl Grey, in submitting this report to the 
governor, left it to him to decide whether such a mint should be 
formed, but at the same time adverting to some curious circum- 
stances which had arisen. When the gold collected became con- 
siderable, and each finder wished to exchange it for gold or silver 
coins, the latter speedily came into such request as to command a 
- high premium—or (which amounts to the same thing) the diggers 
and finders were willing to give an ounce of gold for as little as 31. 
in coined money, instead of the regular mint price of 3/. 17s. 9d. 
The bullion dealers in London, seeing that a large profit was thus 
to be made, shipped off supplies of gold and silver currency to 
Australia, and with it bought the gold on the most advantageous 
terms. The result was, that Australia became supplied with such a 
large amount of money from England, that the necessity for a mint 
became much lessened. 

By the 10th November the gold shipped from Sydney was esti- 
mated at 79,840 ounces, value 257,855/. . 

. The governor began to feel some alarm for the safety of the gold 
in its transit to England in undefended ships; but the home govern- 
ment stated that the mail steamers would soon afford a safe medium 
of conveyance. 

The colony by this time feeling the want of servants and artisans 
of various kinds, the Legislative Council urged the governor to 
continue the encouragement of immigration at the public expense, 
by obtaining loans on the security of debentures on the Crown 
revenue: this was acceded to by the home government, and the 
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colony has received a large accession of hands to replace those who 
flocked off to the diggings. By the end of October, the number of 
monthly licenses issued amounted to 12,186; there were at that 
time sixteen commissioners, assisted by eighty-one troopers, in the 
gold districts; there were ten creeks and valleys whence gold was 
being obtained; and the governor had established an armed escort 
to bring the gold safely from the diggings to Syduey, for which a 
charge of 10s. to 20s. per cent. was made. At the close of the year 
the quantity shipped had reached 142,975 ounces, value 464,669. 
The year 1852 opened with bright prospects for the colony ; the 
deposits of gold continued to be so productive, and the number of 
persons employed so considerable, that the gold shipped at Sydney, 
down to May 24, was estimated at 1,400,0001. 

But in the meanwhile still more extraordinary discoveries had 
been made in Victoria, the newly-formed colony which used to con- 
stitute the Port Philip district of New South Wales. 

The first official announcement of gold in Victoria was made on 
August 25, 1851, when Governor Latrobe wrote to the home go- 
vernment the information that gold had been found in the colony 
at three different spots; these three spots were Clune’s Diggings, 
Buninyong, and Deep Creek. The gold license system commenced 
in that colony on September 1. ‘The workings at these spots pro- 
ceeded at a moderate rate of advance, but were suddenly checked 
by the discovery of a much richer deposit at Ballarat, about six 
miles from Buninyong. At this extraordinary spot one man got 
31 lbs. of gold in one day, and the average gain was much higher 
than in New South Wales. In a despatch of October 30, Governor 
Latrobe announced that discoveries at Mount Alexander, about 
seventy miles from Melbourne, had produced results far exceeding 
even the Ballarat diggings; and by December 3, he was enabled to 
announce such a state of the workings as had not, perhaps, been 
equalled elsewhere either in Australia or California. By the last 


named date, the gold which had been raised in the colony, whether | 


shipped or not, was estimated at 211,734 ounces, value 635,202J. 
By December 19, the governor estimated that there were 20,000 
persons working in the Mount Alexander district, and that the gold 
arrived at Melbourne at the rate of two tons per week. Aimost all 
the other workings had been abandoned for those at Mount Alex- 
ander. 

At the opening of 1852, Governor Latrobe wrote home to state 
the embarrassment in which he was placed. ‘The contractors were 
indifferent about public works, and tendered only at very high prices ; 
the various civil servants of the government were hardly restrained, 
even by increased salaries, from running off to the diggings ; and of 
fifty-nine ships in the harbour at Melbourne, more than one-half the 
crews had abandoned them altogether. He mentioned a party 
of four diggers who had realised 2,220 ounces in eight weeks, and 
another party of five who had realised 3,008 ounces in seven weeks 
—nearly 300/, per week per man. The total exported from Victoria 
colony in 1851, between October 20 and December 31, a period of 
only 73 days, was 145,117 ounces. 

Great as were the workings in 1851, they have been far exceeded 
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by those of 1852, which became more and more astonishing every 
month, In April, the Chamber of Commerce at Melbourne held 
its first annual meeting, at which the chairman delivered a remark- 
able and valuable address on the rapid advance of the colony in 
twelve months. Fifty thousand persons were, at the date of the 
meeting, estimated to be in the Mount Alexander district, although 
the total population of the colony was only 115,000. The gold is 
described as being purer even than standard gold, which contains 
one-twelfth of alloy. The entire quantity of gold exported from 
Victoria to March 31, 1852, was 563,471 ounces, of which 160,472 
ounces were in January alone. The quantity brought to the ports 
of shipment (Melbourne and Geelong) by the government escort, 
was somewhat less than half the quantity exported, the rest having 
reached the ports by private hands. The gold alone exported in 
December and January was nearly equal to the value of the whole 
annual export of general produce from the colony previously. The 
value of the gold, as exchanged for gold or silver coin, had settled 
down to something like 60s. or 63s. per ounce; but the legislature 
of South Australia, to check the disasters arising from the departure 
of so many persons to the two auriferous colonies, had fixed an 
artificial value of 71s. upon gold—a measure deemed, by many, 
futile and even mischievous. The chairman estimated the‘loss to 
the colonies, by having to ship the gold to England to be coined, 
instead of carrying it to Sydney or Melbourne, at no less than 20 
per cent., in risk, expenses, and delay. The streets of Melbourne 
and Geelong were represented as being in a state of constant 
ferment, adventurers leaving them every day for the diggings, and 
others arriving every day by sea. A good road had been formed 
from Adelaide to Mount Alexander, and a railway was projected 
from Melbourne to the same spot. 

But the accounts which have reached England at more recent 
dates carry us to results beyond all that the chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce was enabled to narrate. The weekly escort 
from Mount Alexander to Melbourne brought down, on May 28, no 
less than 38,000 ounces, making, since the discovery in the preced- 
ing August, an ascertained quantity of gold from the Victoria 
diggings, worth about 2,300,000/. at the colony price of 60s. per 
ounce. Some of the newspapers gave the quantity in tons; but the 
ton is an avoirdupois weight, in which the lb. contains 16 ounces of 
4373 grains each ; whereas gold is usually estimated by troy weight, 
in which the lb. contains 12 ounces of 480 grains each: the troy Ib. 
is less than the avoirdupois in the ratio of about 14 to 17 (5,760 grains 
to 7,000 grains), whereas the troy ounce is greater than the avoir- 
dupois as 79 to 72; and thus confusion is apt to arise by weighing 
gold sometimes by troy ounces and at others by avoirdupois tons. 
‘The accounts for June eclipsed all that preceded them ; the weekl 
escort from Mount Alexander on June 11 brought down 80,000 
ounces, on June 18 91,000, and on June 25 no less than 115,000 ; 
this made an aggregate value of 828,000/. in three weeks! The 
estimates vary from one-third to one-half, as the ratio of the 
gold which is not sent by the government escort, so that these 
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figures, if correct, represent much less than the actual yield at the 
diggings. And it is also evident that there must at all times be a 
considerable quantity not yet despatched from the mining region. . 

The social and commercial effects produced in Australia by the 
gold discoveries could not be other than extraordinary; the 
common course of industry was disturbed, and a state of violent 
excitement succeeded to the regularity of daily trade. In the first 
week of the operations at Summer Hill Creek, Mr. Stutchbury stated 
to the governor that of the 400 persons then at the diggings, ‘‘ many 
are entirely without food, and stores are not to be got.”” Many 
hundreds Jett Sydney in a very few days, and many hundreds 
more left Melbourne, although so far distant, to proceed to the 
diggings. Many of these people, quite unfitted for hard work, 
suffered severely from cold and fatigue, and found their way back 
again in wretched condition. When the first licensing cotmmis- 
sioner was sent to Ophir, near Bathurst, he had to write his de- 
spatches in pencil, because there was no ink in the place, and he 
had at first neither tent nor table. Sydney became thoroughly 
convulsed. Passengers who were about to depart for California 
remained to try their fortune in the newly-discovered gold fields ; 
shopkeepers closed their shops, and shouldered the pickaxe with a 
similar intent; clerks, servants, porters, apprentices, and shep- 
herds, obtained or took leave to depart in like manner for Ophir ; 
the captains of vessels found it difficult to retain their crews ; and 
the employers of labour could only retain their workpeople by a 
great increase of wages. When Dr. Kerr (or rather a servant in 
his employ) found the mass of gold 106 lbs. in weight, in July, the 
‘ Bathurst Free Press’ said, ‘‘ Bathurst is mad again. The delirium 
of golden fever has returned with increased intensity. Meén nieet 
together, stare stupidly at each other, talk incoherent nonsense, 
and wonder what will Lappes next.” 

But the effects produced by the yet richer discoveries in Victoria 
were far more extraordinary and embarrassing. Governor Latrobe, 
writing on October 10, said—‘‘ Within the last three weeks, the 
towns of Melbourne and Geelong and their large suburbs have 
been in appearance almost emptied of many classes of their male 
inhabitants ; the streets, which for a week or ten days were 
crowded with drags, loading with the outfits for the workings, are 
now seemingly deserted. Not only have the idlers, to be found in 
every community, and day labourers, in town and the adjacent 
country, shopmen, artisans, and mechanics of every description, 
thrown up their employment, and, in most cases, leaving their em- 
ployers and their wives and families to take care of themselves, 
run off to the workings ; but responsible tradesmen, farmers, clerks 
of every grade, and not a few of the superior classes, have fol- 
lowed—some, unable to withstand the mania and force of the 
stream, or because they were really disposed to venture time and 
money on the chance ; but others, because they were, as employers 
of labour, left in the lurch, and had no other alternative. Cottages 
are deserted ; houses to let; business is at a stand still, and even 
schools are closed. In some of the suburbs not a man is left, and. 
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the women are known, for self-protection, to forget neighbours’ 
jars, and to group together to keep house, The ships in the 
et are, in a great measure, deserted; and we hear of in- 
stances where not only farmers and respectable agriculturists have 
found that the only way, as those employed by them deserted, was 
to leave their farms, join them, and form a band and go shares ; 
but even masters of vessels, foreseeing the impossibility of main- 
taining any control over their men otherwise, have made up parties 
among them to do the same. Fortunate the family, whatever its 
position, which retains its servants at any sacrifice, and can further 
secure the wonted supplies for their households from the few trades- 
men who remain.” 

Many of those who found themselves unfitted for hard labour, 
returned to Melbourne from Ballarat; but when the Mount 
Alexander discoveries were made, a new excitement arose; the 
population of the towns was in a state of great commotion; and 
streams of immigrants from South Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land arrived at Melbourne and went at once to the diggings. On 
December 3 the governor wrote—‘‘It really becomes a question 
how the more sober. operations of society, and even the functions 
of government, can be carried on. Great as the excitement was 
in the case of the Ballarat workings, there can be no doubt but 
that which now pervades the community is far-more general, and 
threatens to be far more lasting in its character, and serious in its 
results.” At Ballarat, as in New South Wales, the gold is in 
small particles, and requires great labour and washing for its sepa- 
ration from mud and sand ; but at Mount Alexander it is in actual 
‘nuggets,’ or lumps, which can be dug out of the ground in a 
state of almost absolute purity. Governor Latrobe was pee 
into difficulties which sorely tried his patience and skill. He 
raised the salaries of police constables and other public servants, 
but one by one they ran away from him to the diggings. All 
public works were stopped, and all eontracts were for a time 
utterly neglected by those who had been accustomed to tender 
for them. On New Year’s Day, the police force of Melbourne 
was represented by just two constables—all the rest having taken 
their departure. | 

The effects of these discoveries on emigration from England were 
of course considerable. The news of those in New South Wales 
reached the mother country in September, 1851, and the emigration 
commissioners were called upon to consider the new aspect thus 
presented by their duties. Two facts seemed pretty certain—that 
the inhabitants of the Australian towns would tend to flock to the 
diggings, and that emigrants from England would be more likely 
to do so than to settle down steadily at mechanical or agricultural 
labour. Voluntary or unassisted emigration from the United 
Kingdom to Australia, in the last half of 1851, does not appear to 
have been larger than for the last half of 1850; and the com- 
missioners found it necessary to act cautiously in respect to emigra- 
tion aided by colonial funds. They lowered the rate of payment 
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to be paid by agricultural labourers and mechanics, for their pas- 
sage, and gave additional facilities to the emigrants. During the 
year 1851, there were 4,508 emigrants from the United Kingdom 
to New South Wales, and 6,210 to Victoria; and of this total of 
10,720, only 1,184 were cabin passengers. Of this number 7,185 
were sent out by the emigration commissioners. 

But in 1852 the emigration became exceedingly rapid. In the first 
fifteen weeks, to April 16, there were despatched ten government 
emigrant ay to New South Wales and Victoria, containing 2,764 
emigrants. Including all the Australian colonies, no fewer than 
11,258 emigrants left the United Kingdom for those regions during 
the first four months of 1852, of whom about 6,000 were sent out 
by the emigration commissioners, and the rest went by private 
ships at their own expense. It is obvious that a very large propor- 
tion of this number were attracted by the gold discoveries, and 
would not else have left to seek a home in a new world. 

It is not only from England that adventurers are departing for 
the Australian gold regions. They are congregating thither from 
other countries. So far as evidence has yet gone, it would appear 
that the Mount Alexander district is the richest gold region which 
the world has yet seen ; gold diggers in other regions hear of this, 
and they leave profitable workings for others which promise to be 
yet more profitable. Hence even Californians are finding their 
way to Melbourne, carrying with them much of the Yankee. 
shrewdness and activity. The Chinese and the Sandwich Islanders 
are introducing new social elements in California ; and we ma 
well expect that the flocking of various nations to Australia wi 
also have its social effects. Already the colonists are adopting a 
bolder tone in their correspondence with the government, and the 
Downing-street authorities may possibly find that the slow con- 
ventional official routine will be overridden by the energy of a 
gold-excited colonial population. 

About the middle of the present year (1852) there were many dis- 
cussions in the public journals respecting the probable effects of the 
old discoveries on trade and incomes—some writers expressin 
ears that the result would be in many respects disastrous, an 
others adducing arguments to show that there would be certain 
re-acting influences which would cure the evils as they arise. One 
article especially, in the ‘Times’ of June 25th, attracted much 
attention ; and we will give a summary of the writer’s arguments. 

Making a rough estimate, from data which are confessedly in- 
sufficient for any more precise tabulation, the writer assumes the 
amount of gold and silver coin in the world to be 400,000,000/., of 
which 250,000,000/. is silver and 150,000,000/. gold. The annual 
consumption of gold, or its conversion into coin and manufactured 
articles, he sets down at 6,000,000/7. Taking the supply of gold 
from California and Australia, down to the middle of 1852, at 
30,000,0002. (it will be seen that Messrs. Hussey’s estimate reaches 
as high as 35,000,000. for California alone), there would be (sup- 
posing no increased demand sprang up for coin or manufactures) 
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an increase of 30,000,0C0/. on 150,000,000/., or 20 per cent. on the 
permanent stock of available gold. As the prices of all commodi- 
ties are measured by the quantities of precious metals for which 
they will exchange, any increase in the supply of these latter would 
render them relatively less valuable than the commodities, accord- 
ing to the received doctrines of supply anddemand. ‘‘ An increase 
of 20 per cent. in the supply should, therefore, have been followed 
by a proportionate advance in the nominal value of all things.” 
But this we know from our daily dealings has not been the case ; 
and hence it becomes incumbent to inquire whether the change of 
value can be traced in any one commodity, although counteracted 
in others. | 
Silver is the commodity which first attracts attention in respect 
to this matter. Silver is one of the standard circulating media 
both in France and the United States; and an ounce of gold was 
till lately exchangeable for a pretty constant and uniform weight 
of silver. But when gold came rapidly into the market, it became 
cheap relatively to silver, or silver became dear relatively to gold; 
that is, an ounce of gold exchanged for a smaller weight of silver 
than before. It thence became more profitable to make payments 
in gold coin, and to sell silver at the market price for exportation. 
In this way a large infusion of gold appeared in the circulation of 
France and the United States, affecting both the gold and the 
silver previonsly current; and thus the new 30,000,000/. affected 
not only the 150,000,000/. of gold coin, but also the 250,000,000/. 
of silver coin, and became effectively only an addition of 7} per 
per cent., instead of 20 per cent., to the current stock. The writer 
in the ‘Times’ thinks that this 74 per cent. is all the disturbin 
force that we are justified in attributing to the Australian an 
Californian discoveries ; and as even this has not been perceptible 
in prices, he looks out for counteracting influences in other quar- 
ters—such as increased production of commodities by the action 
of free trade and navigation, the uniform tendency to a fall in 
prices consequent upon inventions and the simplification of pro- 
cesses, and the well-known practice of hoarding the precious 
metals in Germany and Italy. If, as is imagined; the produce of 
gold in 1852 should amount to 25,000,000/, (and recent accounts 
seem to render it probable that the amount will even exceed this), 
this, on the same principle, would produce an effect only of 6 or 7 
per cent. on general prices, even if there were no. countervailing 
influences, 
But the writer looks forward to the time when silver coin will 

be almost displaced by gold in France and the United States, under 
the influence of the difference of value when exchanging from 
country to country ; he names three or four years for this displace- 
ment to effect itself; after which the full effects of new supplies of 
gold will fall upon the gold previously existing, and not upon the 
gold and silver jointly. The total amount of.gold coin at that 
time might perhaps be 250,000,000/., and an annual increase of 
(say) 25,000,000/, would affect this to the extent of 10 per eent. 
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After making every allowance fer errors and contingencies, the 
writer deems it indisputable that gold must by degrees fall in value 
in comparison with commodities, or commodities become cheaper as 
priced in gold. 

Then comes a question—do the requirements for coin increase 
with the increase of commerce ? Not in an equal ratio, certainly ; 
for cheques, bills of exchange, money orders, postage stamps, cir- 
cular notes, rail and steam season-tickets, clearing-house arrange- 
ments—all increase as intelligence increases, and enable a larger 
amount of business to be transacted with a given amount of com. 
And if another question be asked—will there not be a large con- 
sumption of gold for additional ornaments and goldsmiths’ produc- 
tions ? it may be reasonably answered that a lowering of value of 
10 per cent. in gold would not have much effect in this respect ; a 
person would scarcely increase his stock of gold ornaments simply 
because he could have a certain article for 9/. instead of 10/.— 
and even this he could not; for the labour of the warkman, 
which constitutes part of the value, would be as high as before. 
And besides this, persons knowing that gold is likely to decrease 
gradually in value, would rather be deterred from increasing their 
stock of a material which, if exchanged at a future time, would 
meet a declining market. 

The writer, after stating the above and other reasons for think- 
ing that the demand for or consumption of gold will not be equal 
to the probable supply, arrives at a conclusion that a sovereign, or 
an ounce, or any given quantity of gold, will by degrees exchange 


- for a less and less omen of most other commodities, or (in other 


words) that prices generally will rise. ‘‘ The Californian and Aus- 
tralian discoveries, even at their present rate of yield, will produce 
effects of a momentous character, which nothing is likely in any 
material manner to counteract.” 

What will be the effect upon the fortunes of annuitants, the price 
of gold, and the rate of interest ? The writer answers these queries 
thus. Free trade and advancing science will unquestionably lead 
to increase of production in numerous articles of food, clothing, 
and luxury—perhaps in a ratio equal to the increase in the supply 
of gold. In such case the money price of all such articles would 
scarcely be affected, and the annuitant with (say) his fixed 100/. 
per annum would be able to get just as much of them as before. 
But, even if this were to be the case with all commodities, the po- 
sition of the annuitant would nevertheless be relatively worse than 
that of other persons; he would be simply standing still, while 
others were advancing ; he would only get the same kind and 
quantity of commodities as before, while other purchasers would 
reap all the advantages of manufacturing improvements. With 
respect to the price of gold, the giving of 3/. 17s. 9d. for an ounce 
of gold, and the apprehension that the Bank will ‘‘ lose” by con- 
tinuing to give so much now that gold is so abundant, there seems 
to bea fallacy. All that the Bank of England does is to give a 
bank-note, which is in effect an séknowlelawioht that a certain 
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weight of ape has been received, which the bearer may have back 
whenever he choosés to apply for it. The pound (£) is merely a 
name for a given weight (198.576 grains troy) of gold, equivalent 
to 3/. 17s. 9d. for one ounce; or, the formula 3/. 17s. 9d. expresses 
merely how many sovereigns and fraction of a sovereign (a little 
more than 34) weigh one ounce. Ifthe £ meant any other weight 
of gold, it could not affect the price of gold measured in gold coin: 
the commodity measures itself, and the £ (so far as regards this 
matter) is only a name, convenient in use. And so likewise in re- 
spect to the price of funds and the rate of interest. ‘The rate of 
interest for money can hardly be affected directly by any increase 
of gold, for the gold which pays the interest is in the same predica- 
ment as that which provides the capital—both are affected in the 
same ratio by any disturbing causes. 

The summing-up, then, of the writer in the ‘Times’ is that the 
supply of gold will probably be more rapid than the ordinary com- 
mercial demand for it; that the prices, as measured in gold, of 
numerous commodities will gradually rise ; that the annuitant, or 
the recipient of a fixed money income, will be affected by this change 
more than other persons; but that the price of gold and the rate 
of interest, being measured in gold itself, cannot be affected by these 
changes otherwise than indirectly through the operation of com- 
mercial enterprise. 

About the same period, two articles appeared in the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ on the same subject, in which the writer arrived at con- 
clusions somewhat different from those of the ‘Times,’ and less 
gloomy for the annuitant. We cannot go at length into this matter ; 
but the writer adduces some interesting data not given in the other 
journal, He assumes from authorities which seem to him trust- 
worthy, that the quantity of gold in Europe and America in the 
beginning of 1848, in coin, bullion, plate, and merchandise, was 
about 560 millions sterling, and of silver 1,170 millions; that 
these quantities had increased from 12 millions of gold and 28 mil- 
lions of silver, in the interval since the year 1500; that California 
had yielded 30 millions of gold down to the end of 1851 ; that 
Calitornia and Australia together will probably yield 20 millions in 
1852; and that we have no present reason to expect less than this 
quantity in future years, however probable may be an increase. He 
finds that there has been a gold coinage in France, in four years, 
of 15 millions sterling, and in America of 19 millions ; deducting 
from these 34 millions about 10 millions as a fair proportion from 
other countries, such as Russia, Brazil, &c., there remain 24 mil- 
lions of Californian gold coined in France and America in the period 
in question: the remaining 6 millions, to make up the Californian 
produce of 30 millions down to the end of 1851, may safely be traced 
to the vaults of the Bank of England. There is very little increase 
of gold coin in England ; but gold is driving silver out of circula- 
tion very rapidly in the other two countries, and the silver is either 
assuming the form of bullion and merchandise, or else is being pro- 
fitably transmitted to other countries. If gold and silver were 
allowed to regulate themselves in the market, in relative value, this 
c2 
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substitution would not have occurred so rapidly ; but there being a 
double standard in those two countries, every debtor pays in that 
which happens to be cheapest at the time. The standard declares 
that an ounce of gold shall be equal in value to a certain definite 
number of ounces of silver, without consideration of the relative 
abundance of the two; and both being legal standards, either one 
becomes a legal tender. Gold and silver, however, are,slightly but 
incessantly fluctuating in relative value from various causes; for 
many years before 1848, gold always bore a small premium rela- 
tively to silver in these two countries, so that it was more profit- 
able to pay a debt in silver coin than in gold coin; since 1848, 
however, the case has altered, and it has become more profitable 
to pay in gold than in silver; and thus silver is worth more per 
ounce in the form of bullion than in that ofcoin. It is believed 
that the 34 millions of gold coined in France and America in four 
years have driven almost an equal amount of silver out of circula- 
tion in those countries. 

England is differently placed. There being only a single legal 
standard (silver being a legal tender only up to forty shillings), and 
our Australian colonies having no mint, the influx of gold operates 
in a different way. All or nearly all the Australian gold comes 
to England, and is exchanged for sovereigns which are transmitted 
thither ; the gold reaches us in one form and leaves us in another. 
There is scarcely any increase in the number of gold coins circulat- 
ing in England ; for our portion of the Californian yield seems to 
be chiefly in the form of bullion in the vaults of the Bank (an 
increase of several millions on the ordinary reserve), while the 
Australian yield, or the large bulk of it, returns to the colonies in 
another form. With silver this is not the case; in France and 
America many millions have been thrown out of circulation alto- 
gether, and an equivalent quantity of additional gold coin intro- 
duced. It does not appear that this superseded silver has yet been 
transformed into English coin, for our silver has become scarce, 
consequent on the large shipments to Australia and elsewhere. 

There is one circumstance which may retard the change of rela- 
tive value between gold and silver. Silver seems likely to become 
more abundant than it has been for the last few brie Quicksilver 
is necessary for the amalgamation process by which silver is extri- 
cated from the poorer kinds of ore; and as quicksilver has been 
recently discovered in California, silver-mines which have been 
abandoned as unprofitable may possibly be re-opened and worked 
as soon as the fall in the price of quicksilver takes place. There 
appears very little reason to expect, however, from present appear- 
ances, that this increase will overtake the wonderful increase in the 
supply of gold. 

In relation to manufactures, it has been suggested with some 
degree of probability, that electro-metallurgy may increase the 
manufacturing consumption of gold, and so use up a portion of the 
surplus. At first it was thought that the substitution of surface 
gold for solid gold would lessen the whole quantity used for gold- 
smiths’ work ; but it is now known that an immense extension has 
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been given to the range of articles coated with gold by the electro- 
plating process, more than sufficient to counteract this diminution. 

It is little matter for surprise that the discoveries in California 
and Australia should lead to the formation of joint-stock companies 
for working the auriferous deposits. Solicitors and engineers, 
stock-brokers and jobbers, are never wanting to initiate such 
enterprises. We accordingly find that such companies or associa- 
tions have been formed in great number. If we look over the 
City Article in the daily journals, we find the ‘Agua Fria,’ the 
‘ Anglo-Californian,’ the ‘ Australasian,’ the ‘ Australian,’ the 
‘ Australian Freehold,’ the ‘Ave Maria,’ the ‘ British Austra- 
lian,’ the ‘ Carson’s Creek,’ the ‘ Colonial,’ the ‘Golden Moun- 
tain,’ the ‘Lake Bathurst,’ the ‘Liberty,’ the ‘London and 
Californian,’ the ‘ Mariquita,’ the ‘ Nouveau Monde,’ the ‘ Port 
Philip,’ the ‘Quartz Rock,’ the ‘South Australian,’ the ‘West 
Mariposa,’ the ‘Yuba,’ and other companies—all established for 
working gold mines either in California or Australia. The shares 
in the above-named companies are mostly held in England, and a 
sum of nearly tavo millions sterling has been paid up on them. In 
respect to the Californian companies, many difficulties arise in 
proving any title to the lands to be wrought. And even this does 
not exhaust the list, for new companies start up on every increase 
in the productiveness of the gold fields. Some of these companies 
are magniloquent in designation, if not in merit. There is the 
‘Gold Trading Company of Australia,’ there is the ‘ Anglo- 
Australian Gold Mining Company,’ there is the ‘ Lewis Hall 
Range Gold and Copper Company,’ and there is the ‘ British 
Exodus, or National Emigration Fund of the Hunter River Gold 
Mining Company ’—a name so long, that one forgets the begin- 
ning before arriving at the end. 

The shipping enterprises are another of the stirring results of the 
gold discoveries, The proceedings of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners we have before adverted to, and the private speculation of 
ship-owners make themselves apparent in the advertising columns 
of the newspapers. Let us take the ‘ Times’ for September 18th 
(one day will do as well as another, for there is a constant succes- 


sion of such advertisements). There are in this number no less. 


than twenty-nine ships advertised as being about to leave England 
for Australia. Of course all of them have “ superior accommodation. 
for passengers,” all of them rank ‘ A 1, at Lloyd’s, all have ‘“ spa- 
cious tween decks,” all “‘ carry an experienced surgeon,” all have 
*¢ humane and skilful captains,” all have a “ libe scale of provi- 
sions,” and so forth; but all are commercial speculations of the 
ordinary kind on the part of their owners. Instances of great ras- 
eality have come to light in respect to some of them; but it seems 
probable that the incipient gold-diggers have, on an average, been 
eonveyed without more than the usual amount of discomfort. 
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III.—ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. 


In the Companion to the Almanac for 1843 and 1848, brief notices 
were given of the Electric Telegraph ; of the scientific and me- 
chanical arrangements by which it is managed; of the different 
modes in which different patentees sought to attain the object 
in view ; and of the extent to which the system had been carried at 
the dates in question. The —— paper, after a similar period of 
five years, may be considered as a continuation of the same. subject. 

The Electric Telegraph Company, whose operations were sketched 
in the volume for 1848, have greatly extended their works. One by 
one the Railway Companies have been brought within the operation 
of the telegraphic system, until at length there are very few railways 
unprovided with the electric wires. There are at the present time 
(October 1852) upwards of three hundred railway stations in Great 
Britain provided with telegraphic apparatus ; nearly one hundred of 
these are principal commercial stations, at which clerks attend da 
and night; the rest are merely day stations. The length of tele- 
graph to connect these several stations was,in August 1852, about 
3,300 miles ; but there will be a large increase to this length by the 
time this volume is published. In providing the multiple wires for 
this length, the company have used about four million yards of 
galvanised iron wire, and eighty thousand supporting posts. The 
wires extend from Dover and Plymouth in the south to Dundee and 
Glasgow in the north; from Lowestofft in the east to Holyhead in 
the west. Most of the lines belong to the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, but some are owned by the railway companies under license. 

In the English telegraphs, the wires employed are usually about 
one-sixth of an inch diameter, covered by a galvanic process with a 
thin coating of zinc, to prevent oxidation. Four miles of such wire 
weigh about a ton. The supporting posts are about sixty yards 
apart, with connecting pieces of porcelain or other non-conducting 
material, so that the wire may not touch the wood itself; the con- 
necting pieces themselves being sheltered from rain by a small 
overhanging roof. At intervals of a quarter of a mile are winding- 
posts, with apparatus for screwing up the wires to the proper degree 
of tightness, and joining the several lengths together. The great 

number of wires which we see along the chief lines of railway 
are not all necessary for transmitting one message; a single wire 
will effect this; but many are required to keep up correspon- 
dence of different kinds, and with various stations. 

The needle-telegraph, as it is called, is still the one generally 
used in this country ; that is, one in which, instead of pressing down 
the keys of a finger-board, the manipulator works two handles ; these 
handles govern two needles or indices, the relative positions of which 

indicate letters and words. The action of the machines was suf- 
ficiently described in our former articles to render further details 
unnecessary ; improvements have been introduced, but the principle is 
in its general features such as Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone made 
it many years ago, The Electric Company have purchased many 
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patented inventions and machines, to be used subsidiary to the 
needle-telegraph. 

Much as there has been of litigation in England concernin 
electric telegraphs and their patentees, it bears no comparison wit 
that of the United States, where the system is developed with so 
much more completeness. The telegraphs principally employed in 
that country are those of Morse, Bain, and House; and it is chiefly 
the owners of Morse’s patent rights by whom the legal proceedings 
have been carried on. In one trial in 1851 the evidence extended 
over a thousand printed pages ; and in several other trials it extended 
to many hundred pages—containing the opinions of a vast number 
of persons concerning the priority of certain inventions. Between 
1837 and 1849, Professor Morse took out seven patents, under the 

owers of which many thousand miles of telegraphic wire have been 
aid down. 

Bain and Morse both employ a method which, for familiar illus- 
tration, may be characterised as nearly the same; and we will 
therefore briefly describe Bain’s. Let us suppose a message to be 
sent one hundred miles, from one station to another. The letters of 
the message are separately transmitted, by means of a key-board or 
a set of handles; or at least a series of impulses, which may be 
made to represent letters. At the other end of the wire, a small 
needle or metallic point has slight reciprocating movements given to 
it by the impulses; and it presses upon a strip of chemically-pre- 
pared paper which slowly moves onward by means of clock-work. 
At the instant of contact, the paper becomes discoloured by a che- 
mical action between it and the iron ; these discolorations appear in 
the forms of dots and short lines, certain combinations of which are 
understood to represent the letters of the alphabet. A permanent 
record of the message is thus preserved—in a cypher which requires 
, be translated into English for the use of all except the telegraph 
officers. 

There are many patented systems in England, Germany, and 
America, bearing some analogy to those of Bain and Morse. Mr. 
Rogers, of Baltimore, substitutes a pen for a needle or point, a brass 
disc for a paper strip, and a kind of ink for the chemical preparation 
inthe paper. The pen is dipped in the ink, which becomes decom- 
posed on contact with the brass; a superficial stain is produced on 
the metallic surface, which is easily obliterated by friction. In some 
of the contrivances, a strip of plain paper is bedded upon a cushion 
or some soft substance; and the dots and lines are effected by 
indentations with a blunt point on’ the paper, instead of chemical 
stains in the paper itself. 

House’s printing telegraph, in use on many of the American lines, 
is a beautiful contrivance; for it actually prints the message with 
ink in the familiar Roman character. When the impulse for each 
' letter has been sent along the wire, it affects the movements of a 
type-wheel, which is made to press against a slip of blackened 
paper; beneath this isa strip of white paper; and an impression of 
the Roman letters becomes transferred to the white paper. Letters 
can be thus transmitted and printed at the rate of a hundred and 
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fifty or two hundred in aminute. Mr. Bakewell and other inventors 
in England have put in practice printing telegraphs more or less 
resembling this by Mr. House. 

It is said that House’s system is capable of transmitting more 
words in a minute than either of the other two principal American 
systems; but to balance it a great deal of time is consumed in 
adjusting the instrument. ‘There is a fallacy in some of the statements 
respecting the rapidity of telegraphing which deserves to be borne 
in mind; Mr. Bain’s ‘ fast method’ enables one thousand letters to 
be transmitted per minute ; but the process of preparing the message 
requires about as much time as the transmission by the ordinary 
method. Itis said, that in the ordinary every-day working, the Ame- 
rican rate of transmission averages from seventy-five to a hundred 
letters per minute. On one particular day in the spring of 1852, 
Bain’s line transmitted 500 messages, besides 5000 words of foreign 
news, from Boston to New York. 

Remarkable and valuable as is the degree of rapidity already 
attained, there are many reasons to wish for still greater speed in 
transcribing the messages than that at present attainable. To effect 
this end, Mr. Bain introduced a method different from those above 
mentioned. He prepared continuous slips of paper, about a quarter 
of an inch in width, and perforated them with holes and slips, to 
represent the dots and lines of his alphabet; the passing of a metal 
ae alternately over the paper aiid over the holes in the paper, 

roke and re-made the galvanised circuit with great rapidity; and 
in order to aid the work, Mr. Bain invented an ingenious machine 
for punching the holes in the paper. The actual transmission was very 
rapid ; but by the time the punching and the subsequent transla- 
tion into English were completed, not much time was gained over 
the ordinary methods. 

These mechanical details, added to those given in the former 
articles, will suffice for our present purpose ; and we may proceed 
to the commercial aspect of the system. 


On nearly all the railways, some of the wires are for the exclusive 


use of the companies, who pay the Electric Company for the use of 
the patent rights; a small number on some of the lines are for the 
exclusive use of the Government; but the larger number are for the 
use of the public for commercial purposes—the public paying the 
Electric Telegraph Company, and this company paying the railway 
companies for the use of the way and the stations. e government 
transmit orders to their dock-yards and arsenals; the railway 
companies transmit numberless orders respecting the daily manage- 
ment of their traffic; and the public make these wires the media 
of an ever-extending range of communications. ; 
The commercial and social uses of the electric telegraph are 


indeed becoming very important. Bankers and merchants transmit . 


instructions to their branch establishments; manufacturers receive 
orders and reporton their progress; shipowners and underwriters 
receive shipping news from the several ports ; solicitors correspond 
with clients and with witnesses; commercial travellers give and 
receive advices from their firms; money remittances are made, 
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without note, or bill, or money-order ; physicians consult together, 
and are consulted by patients ; the contents of letters too late for the 
post are condensed and transmitted; police authorities transmit 
orders for the arrest of offenders ; the results of elections, of races, 
and of all proceedings which draw public attention, are transmitted; 
the state of the weather at any given time and place is announced 
all over England in an instant; persons far asunder make arrange- 
ments where and how to meet; families correspond on domestie 
subjects—in short, it is difficult to say where the limit of usefulness 
will show itself. The correspondents, for obvious reasons, condense 
their messages as much as possible ; and the company (at the tariff 
now in foree) charge 2s. 6d. for 20 words if the distance of trans- 
mission be under 100 miles, and 5s. if it be over 100 miles. The 
transmitter fills up a blank form, at any one of the company’s 
offices, with the message ; a clerk counts the words, takes the money, 
gives a receipt, and sends or takes the paper to the telegraphic 
machine, where the message is transmitted at once. If the two 
correspondents are not at the two stations, the services of messengers 
are often required, for which an extra charge is made. In some of 
the busy manufacturing districts, the charge fer small distances is 
only 1s. for 20 words. 

It is said that this company are about to issue a kind of telegraphic 
frank, which promises to be very useful. At present, the trans- 
mitter must go to a station with his message, and pay for it at that 
time; but by having in reserve a telegraphic frank, each of which 
is to represent a 5s. message, he can use it at any station at any 
time; he can fill up his frank while at home or while travelling, 
and can send it to any station by any agent. He carries the lightning 
in his pocket, to use it as a messenger when and where he pleases. 

During the later months of the Great Exhibition, maps were sold 
daily at a penny each, within the building, which instructively illus- 
trate one of the valuable uses of the electric telegraph. There was a 
telegraph within the Crystal Palace, placed in connexion with the 
general telegraphic system throughout the country. At 9 o'clock each 
morning, the state of the wind and weather was recorded at all the 
principal stations, transmitted to the London station, and thencetrans- 
mitted to the Crystal Palace. Skeleton maps of England were 
printed, and on these maps were laid down, each day, the direction 
of the wind, and the height of the barometer, at 9 in the morning 
of the preceding day: each entry being made near the name of the 
town on the map. There was thus a meteorological map of Eng- 
land, so to speak, ready engraved within twenty-four hours of the 
period to which the observations referred. Mr. Archer, in a useful 
little ‘Guide to the Electrie Telegraph, just published, says: “ It 
was only the other day that, by way of curiosity, we desired to know 
the state of the wind and weather from these places (naming 
eighteen towns in various parts of England) ; and in half an hour's 
time we had the following answers (the course and strength of the 
wind, and the state of the weather).” 

Mr. Archerstates that during the recent elections (1852), the govern- 
ment and the Electric Telegraph Company agreed upon a combined 
plan of operations, by which the state of the polls saree known 
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in London from every part of the kingdom with great rapidity. 
During the whole of the elections, the company’s stations and some 
of the government offices were open day and night, for the imme- - 
diate reception of telegraphic news concerning the state of the polls 
and the results of the elections. The news was transmitted in Lon- 
don to all the government offices and to the newspaper offices, by 
cabs and couriers. It is calculated that, on some days, not fewer 
than one thousand messages, relating to nominations, progress, and 
close of polls, and electioneering arrangements, passed over the 
wires to the Lothbury central station. 

Besides the station just named, the Electric Telegraph Company 
has stations at the Euston, Paddington, King’s Cross, Shoreditch, 
Fenchurch, London Bridge, and Waterloo stations; besides one in 
the Strand, and one at the General Post Office. Lloyd’s have a 
station, or telegraphic office in the Royal Exchange; and the Ad- 
miralty have an office. The wires which, in 1851, were extended 
from the Strand station to the chief police depot in Scotland Yard, 
to Buckingham Palace, and to the Crystal Palace, have been made 
available to form part of the route to the Paddingtom terminus. 

The endeavour to establish a rival to the old Company in England 
has been attended with much difficulty. The British Electric Tele- 

aph Company, however, proceeding under the powers of an act of 
Par iament obtained in 1850, have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in the busy districts of the north. They have entered into 
arrangements with the Leeds Northern, the Stockton and Darling- 
ton, the Newcastle and Carlisle, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
Glasgow and South Western, and other railway companies ; whereby, 
in a short time, the electric wires of this company will extend across 
England from Liverpool to Hull, by way of Wigan, Bolton, Bury, 
and the clothing towns of the West Riding; northward from Wake- 
field through Leeds and Darlington to Newcastle; and thence 
west and north through Carlisle and Dumfries to Glasgow and 
Greenock. A small portion of this was open and at work on Septem- 
ber 1, 1852, and nearly the whole is expected to be in working 
condition by the beginning of 1853. 

Under the provisions of the act of 1850, this company are em- 
powered to open all streets, highways, and public roads, sufficiently 
to construct telegraph lines along such routes if required. Such a 
sub-way route of 185 miles, from Barnsley to London, would connect 
the British Company's operations with the metropolis; but as the 
railways afford much greater facilities for such work, the company 
sought in 1852 to obtain powers for laying down their wires on the 
railway lines. The old company, being previously in the field, 
opposed the measure strongly ; and it was ultimately thrown out— 
more on a question of form than in relation to its actual merits 
in an engineering or commercial point of view. It is intended to 
renew the application for this act in the session of 1853. Parlia- 
mentary powers might not, perhaps, have been applied for in this 
form, had the company been enabled to make arrangements with 
the railway companies in the centre and south of England ; nego- 
tiations with this object in view have been going on for nearly two 
years, but without much effect. 
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All the above information relates to the country telegraph, as we 
may term it, or rather the railway telegraph in which the wires are 
supported on poles. But there is coming more and more into use a 
sub-way telegraph, intended chiefly for towns, where the suspended- 
wire system could scarcely be available. All the principal metro- 
politan stations and offices, for instance, are connected by wires 
passing beneath the pavement or the road-way; the wires being 
coated with gutta percha, and then passed through iron pipes or 
wooden troughs. In some continental countries this sub-way system 
is adopted to the exclusion of the post-support system. ‘There is 
at the present time a sub-way telegraph just finished from London 
to Dover, in connexion with a submarine telegraph, presently to be 
noticed ;-the South-Eastern Company have a telegraph of their own ; 
but as some difficulty has been experienced in establishing a friendly 
agreement between that and the Sub-Marine Companies, a new tele- 
graphic approach to the metropolis has been undertaken by other 
parties. 

But the most interesting sub-way telegraph has yet to be noticed. 
In proportion as the use of Greenwich time has become familiar on 
all the English railways, so has it become important to ascertain this 
time with precision, in such a way as to enable all the station- 
clocks to be regulated thereby. This is one purpose of the new 
time-ball in the Strand. Tle Electric Telegraph Company, the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, and the Astronomer Royal, have 
acted in conjunction in the establishment of this plan. A subter- 
ranean wire has been carried from the Observatory, through Green- 
wich Park, and across Blackheath to the Lewisham station of the 
North Kent Railway; thence to the London Bridge station; and 
thence to the Telegraph office in the Strand. At the top of this 
office has been erected a hollow shaft, up the interior of which the 

electric wire is carried, and a large, light ball, capable of moving 
eight or ten feet vertically, slides easily up and down near the top of 
the shaft. At ten minutes before one o'clock each day the ball is — 
raised nearly to the top of its shaft or spindle ; and at five minutes 
before one it is raised quite to the top. At one o'clock precisely, 
exact to a single second, the great or master-clock at Greenwich 
Observatory puts in action a small piece of mechanism which sends 
an electric shock through the wire to the Strand; the wire at this 
end is connected with another piece of mechanism, which releases 
the ball and allows it to fall suddenly. The ball falls upon a kind of 
piston in an air-cylinder, so as to break the force of the concussion, 
As this ball is 130 feet above the level of the Thames; as it is six 
feet in diameter, exhibits bright colours, and falls through a consi- 
derable space, its descent can be seen for a great distance on all 
sides; and all who choose to regulate their clocks and watches by 
this standard can do so. An electric clock with four dials, illumi- 
nated at night, has been put up on a pillar in front of the office; it 
indicates Greenwich time at all hours. The various railway stations 
receive their time from the Strand office, which is the medium of 
communication from the Greenwich Observatory. There can be 
little doubt that these arrangements will contribute powerfully to the 
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adoption of Greenwich time in church clocks and other public 
clocks, when prejudice has become a Ifttle allayed. So useful is 
this considered to be, that a peg is already under consideration for 
erecting an electric time-ball on the summit of the South Foreland ; 
the descent of such a time-ball, at one o'clock each day, could be 
witnessed by the captains of ships many miles out in the Channel, 
who could regulate their chronometers by this means, as the time- 
ball would show Greenwich time. It is also proposed that the 
electric current should fire off a gun at the same time and place, so 
the sound might be heard if-the descent of the ball could tiot 
e seen. 

In transferring now our attention from England to the Continent, 
we find that the electric telegraph is, relatively, more prized there 
even than in England, because it contrasts more forcibly with the 
ordinary speed of travelling. Mail-coaches and railway-trains may 
differ in speed in different countries: not so the wondet-working 
electric current. 

France has, however, been slow to avail herself of electro-tele- 
graphic aid. The old semaphores of that country were the best 
telegraphs of the kind in Europe, and they have not been abandoned 
until the new system pressed on the attention of the government too 
forcibly to be neglected. At first the government stipulated for the 
exclusive control of the wires. In 1845-6-7, electric wires were laid 
along the Paris and Rouen, the Paris and Orleans, the Paris and 
Calais, and the Boulogne and Amiens Railways. In 1850 a Com- 
missiun was appointed to inquire into the best mode of extending 
the system ; the Commission recommended that matiy additional 
lines should be laid down; that the wires should be supported on 
posts, instead of being inserted in underground tubes as formerly ; 
and that the telegraphs should be open to public use. The principal 
new lines recommended place Paris in communication with Havre, 
Angers, Nevers, and Lyons. The government defray the charge of 
making these telegraphic lines ; the central office is at the Bureau 
of the Minister of the Interior, whence wires extend to all the rail- 
way terminiin Paris. The public pay the government for the use 
of the wires, as if they were the property of a joint-stock company ; 
and a tariff of prices has been established for the chief cities of 
France. Since the opening of the Paris and Strasburg Railway, a 
new route of telegraphic connexion between Paris and Vienna 
has been established, almost entirely different from that which 
could alone be adopted before that date, vid Belgium, Prussia and 
Moravia. 

Belgium effected very little in connexion with electric telegraphs 
until 1849, when a commission was appointed, with M. Quetelet at 
its head, to examine into the relative efficiency of the systems then 
adopted in different countries. It was decided to adopt the English 
and American method of elevating the wires on posts, rather than 
the continental method of burying them in the ground. Lines of 
telegraph were recommended, and have since been constructed, on 
all the principal Belgian railways. 


In Holland and the north of continental Europe, the electtic 
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telegraph, like railways, is less extensively developed than in Bel- 
gium ; but it is making itself felt more and more every month. 

In Germany and central Europe the electric telegraph is laid 
down on nearly the whole of the railways, except those of minor 
importance. However the various governments may be divided and 
split up, all seem to have recognised the value of this medium of 
communication. Austria alone, in the various parts of her empire, 
has from three to four thousand miles of telegraph; and in Germany, 
exclusive of Austria, the length exceeds four thousand miles. A 
large portion of this is laid on the underground plan, the wires being 
coated with gutta percha; but there seems to be a tendency to revert 
to the plan originally adopted by Wheatstone and Cooke in England, 
of supporting the wires on posts; the insulation being found (all 
things taken into account) somewhat more complete. 

The less commercial countries of southern Europe are completing 
their telegraphic systems with great rapidity. The expense is so 
extremely small compared with that of constructing railways, that 
the telegraphs are likely to exceed greatly the length of railway in 
those countries—unlike the state of matters in our own country. 
Petersburg and Moscow are, or soon will be, connected by tele- 
graphic wires, not only with each other, but with the Russian ports 
on the Baltic and the Black Sea. Petersburg is also placed in con- 
nexion with Vienna, vi@ Warsaw and Cracow. Even Turkey, which 
is so entirely shut out from the railway systeth, is said to be perfect- 
ing a plan for a net-work of telegraphic wires. Northern Italy has 
several hundred miles of wire; Switzerland has just completed 


several lines; and the system is extending into Spain. In short, 
operations ate now being conducted in every comer of Europe, to 


establish the electro-telegraphic system; and it would not be easy 
even to guess at the number of miles which will be at work by the 
beginning of 1853. 

In Piedmont, some of the telegraphic arrangements are of a highly 
interesting character. The railway from Turin to Genoa is com- 
pleted from the first-mentioned city to Arquata, and the electric 
telegraph follows this line ; but from Arquata to Genoa the works are’ 
so heavy, that much time must elapse before they can be completed ; 
and the telegraph has been made to span this distarice by contriv- 
ances of a very bold character. The wires have been carried from 
‘tmoutitain to mountain, over ravines of vast depth, and are supported 
on poles, distant in some places more than three quarters of a mile 
apart ; while oceasionally they burrow underground, as the level of 
the country may render necessary. The successful engineer is an 
Italian, M. Bonelli; and he has the credit of effecting something 
which excels all the land-telegraphing in England. 

One of the most important announcements which the public press 
has recently made respecting the electric telegraph, is that the East 
India Company are about to introduce it on a vast seale in their 
wide-spreading territories. When we consider how slowly all rail- 
way enterprises are proceeding in India, and how few rivers and 
lakes there are fitted for steam navigation, it seems difficult to exag- 
co the importance of such a rapid channel of intercommunication. 

ow many millions have been spent or lost in India by delay in 
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transmitting commands or information to or from Calcutta, it would 
be vain to attempt to guess. Several thousand tons of iron wire are 
said to be under process of galvanising by Messrs. Morewood and 
Rogers, for use in India, in forming telegraphic lines to connect all 
the important cities of British Hindostan. The wires will be sup- 
ported on. bamboo posts screwed into the ground. 

Let us now cross the Atlantic. 

The first line of American electric telegraph was constructed in 
1844 ; it extended from Washington to Baltimore, a distance of 
about forty miles; Congress granted thirty thousand dollars to assist 
in defraying the expenses of the enterprise. In the next following 
year another line was laid down between New York, Philadelphia, 
and Wilmington. In 1846 the last-named line was extended from 
Wilmington to Baltimore; the news of military operations in 
Mexico were for some time brought by mail or express to Wilming-_ 
ton or to Baltimore, and thence forwarded by this telegraph to New 
York. In 1846 there were also finished and set to work lines of 
electric telegraph from Albany to Buffalo, from New York to Boston, 
and from Philadelphia to Pittsburg and Cincinnati. In 1847 the 
New York and Albany telegraph was finished, as were also other tele- 
graphic lines from Boston to Portland, from Portland to St. John’s, 
from Quebec to Montreal and Toronto, from Oswego to Syracuse, 
from Buffalo to Toronto, from Troy to Montreal, and from Washing. 
ton to Petersburg in Virginia. In 1848 the gigantic system was 
further extended by the construction of lines of telegraph from 
Cincinnati to St. Louis, from St. Louis northward to Galena and the 
Canadian lakes, from Louisville along the banks of the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, from New York to Lake Erie, from Erie to Lake 
Michigan, from Virginia to New Orleans, a second line from New 
York to Philadelphia, a second line from Boston to Portland, and a 
line from Portland to Halifax. In 1849 a second line was cun- 
structed from New York to Boston. In 1850 lines were laid down 
from New York to Buffalo, an additional line from New York to 
Washington, and an additional line from New York to Boston. In 
1851 a telegraph was formed from Buffalo to Cincinnati, another 
from New York to Buffalo, another from Boston to Portland, and 
one to connect Boston with the Canada lines. The above are the 
great or main lines of telegraphic communication ; smaller branches 
are not here adverted to; and although as described above they ap- 
pear isolated, they are really connected into an endless chain. During 
1852 wires have been laid down to a large extent, chiefly in the wide- 
spreading Gentral and Western States. 

If, with a map before us, we trace the course of these several lines 
of ee as ra communication, we shall see how vast is the area com- 
prised within their limits. In the Northern States we see that the tele- 
graph ignores all “ boundary ” questions and “ fishery”’ disputes ; it 
connects the British possessions with the United States’ possessions 
in a surprising number of different points. Halifax and St. John’s 
are brought into connexion with the New England States by wires 
across the boundary line ; Lower Canada is made a member of the 
system by a telegraph from Montreal southward to Lake Champlain, 
and thence south to New York and south-east to Boston: while in 
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four out of the five great Canadian lakes, the British telegraphic 
lines come into close proximity with those of the United States. 
Then, taking the Northern States on the Atlantic coast, from Maine. 
to Washington, we find a very complicated net-work of telegraphic 
lines: not only is almost every important town accommodated, but 
on some of the more busy routes—such as Washington to Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia to New York, and New York to Boston— 
there are two, or even three, parallel and rival lines. In the Southern 
or Slave States, electric telegraphs—like every other species of com- 
mercial enterprise—are less developed than inthe Northern States. 
The wires have, however, been extended through Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, to the Gulf ‘of Mexico. But it 
is in the vast Central or Mississippi States that the spread of the 
telegraph system is most interesting: not that it equals in extent 
that of the Eastern States, but that it contrasts more forcibly with 
the semi-civilised condition of those regions only a few years ago. 
Not only in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
but in the still more Western States, where the Indian and the fur 
trapper so lately dwelt, are these lines of thought now to be found. 
It affords a striking example of the extent of the system, that two 
complete and wholly distinct lines of telegraphic communication are 
open from Philadelphia to New Orleans—a distance not much less 
than two thousand miles. As to the total length of electric tele- 
graph now at work in America, the published statements differ 
widely—ranging from 12,000 to 17,000 miles. These discrepancies 
arise partly from taking different dates as the period of time referred 
to, and partly from including (or not) some of the lines now being 
constructed, but not yet finished. It is certain that 12,000 miles 
would now be decidedly within the mark: probably 15,000 would be 
nearer the truth. This, it ought to be observed, includes the tele- 
phic lines in British America as well as in the United States; the 
ritish portion is now about 1,600 miles in length. A little has 
been done in Mexico, and projects are talked of for laying down 
wites from Mexico city west to Acapulco, and east through Texas 
to New Orleans; but there is not much to be expected from such a 
weak and disorganised republic. A proposed submarine telegraph 
from Florida to Cuba is much more likely to prove a reality—espe- 
cially if certain views concerning “ annexation” can be carried out. 
Important as we may deem the English and Continental tele- 
graphs, they have (from various causes) been far exceeded by those 
of America, especially in the department of newspaper reporting. 
The first report of this kind was transmitted no farther back than 
1846; it consisted of an account of a ship launch at Brooklyn, and 
was telegraphed at New York for insertion in a Washington paper. 
As the expenses were at first very heavy, only a few leading news- 
papers adopted this mode of transmitting news, but the great inte- 
rest felt in the Mexican war, and in the rapid transmission of news 
of the several victories, gradually brought electro-telegraphic report- 
ing into great favour. After a time, the New York and Boston 
papers clubbed to obtain early telegraphic news from England. 
en the mail steamers arrived at Halifax, they ran an express 
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coach from thence to Annapolis, thence an express steamer to Port- 
land, and thence transmitted the news by electric telegraph to Bos- 
ton and New York ; this system cost them about one thousand dellats 
per mail. When the railways and the telegraph lines became ex- 
tended farther east, the cost was of course much diminished. 

Af the outset there was a want of system in the collection, trans- 


- mission; and distribution of telegraph news for the press. The 


clerks in the telegraph offices being occupied in the immediate duties 
of their vocation, could not be expected to collect news from vatious 
points. It was after a time determined to organise a corps of tele- 
graph 7 whose business it should be to collect and transmit 
news. ‘These reporters devised a new kind of goed by which tliey 
could transmit commercial and market news with great brevity; the 
roduce, the sales, and the priees of various commodities in the in- 
Jand States were transmitted to the metchants of New York in very 
eondensed forms ; and other cyphers or systems of shorthand were 
afterwards employed on other commercial routes. Ten words in 
cypher made about fifty or sixty words when written out in full. 
Mr. Jones, in his recent work relating to the Electric Telegraphs of 
America, gives an instanee to jllustrate the curious nature of a cypher 
employed by him as a telegraphic reporter. Suppose the message to 
consist of fe following nine words, “bad, came, aft, keen, dark 
ache, lain, fault, adapt;” this would convey the following commercial 
information :—*“ Flour market for common and fait brands of wes- 
tern is lower, with moderate demand for home trade and export. 
Sales 8000 barrels. Genessee at 5.12 dollars. Wheat, prime, in fair 
demand, market firm, common description dull, with a downward 
tendency ; sales 4000 bushels at 1.10 dollars. Corn, foreign news 
unsettled the market ; no sales of importance made. The only sale 
made was 2,500 bushels at 67 cents.” The nine words are thusalmost 
as comprehensive in their significance as Lord Burghley’s celebrated 
shake of the head. a 
The use of shorthand in these despatches arose chiefly from con- 
siderations of economy; the companies charge so much per word 
for transmission, and it thus becomes important to make each short 
word signify as much as possible. are charged 
one cent (a half-penny) per word from New York to Boston, and 
fourteen cents per word from Washington to New Orleans. The 
same system of shorthand was carried into legislative reporting ; for 
instance, the word battle was understood to mean “ The senate 
agreed to a house proposition for a committee of conference on—’ ; 
the word cave implied, “ The resolution referring the President’s 


mee to appropriate committees was then called up;” and so 
forth. 


The press at first, owing to the expense, would not agree to receive 
more telegraphic news for each number than would fill half a column 
to a column. Persons used to stipply them under a weekly contract, 
the contractor paying all charges to the reporters and the companies. 
When competing lines of telegraph were, however, established, the 
os became much lowet; the reporters abandotied their short- 


hand, for the most part, and the newspapets increased their quan- 
tum of telegraphic news. Merchants still continue to use cyphers 
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to a considerable extent, simply as a means of keeping their real 
meaning to themselves and their correspondents. 

By degrees the newspaper arrangements in eonnexion with the 
electric telegraph became very comprehensive, and at the present 
time seven New York papers join in a system, of which the follow- 
ing is an outline. They employ an agent, who becomes responsible 
for all news arrangements of a commercial and miscellaneous cha- 
racter throughout the United States. The agent teceives and dis- 
tributes the news, and pays all tolls and expenses. He employs 
reporters in all the principal cities in the Union and in Canada, who 
transmit to him daily, by electric telegraph, the news which they 
have collected. He makes eight or ten copies of this news by mani- 
fold machines, after putting the details into readable English, and 
sends seven of these to the New York journals by whom he is em- 
ployed. The agent has a eentral office in New York, from whence 
he communicates with the newspaper offices. When Congress is 
sitting, one reporter attends the Senate and another the House of 
Representatives, but the same report from either house is made 
available for all the seven newspapers at New York. The Associated 
Press have certain rules for their guidance, whereby all pay equally 
for ordinary intelligence, but each pays 4 for particular news 
not valued or used by the others. The ew York papers pay on 
an average about 1000/. per annum each for electro-telegraphic news. 

In the earlier electric telegraphs of America the insulation was 
very incomplete ; the timber employed as posts was small and faulty ; 
and many of the lines have since had to be almost entirely reformed. 
They have hitherto cost one hundred to two hundred dollars (202. 
to 401.) per mile, but it is cousidered that, to make them efficient 
and durable, an expenditure of four hundred to five hundred dollars 
per mile should be provided for. There are not less than thirty 
a companies in the Union, a healthy competition between 
which has led to many advantages. They are accustomed to pay 
for the use of one or other of the patented contrivances of Morse, 
Bain, or Hotise—usually by giving part of the nett profits to the 
patentees. Unlike the English system, these American telegraphic 
wires are not confined to railivay routes, but stretch over vast ranges 
of country, where dreary wastes and forests abound. Some of the 
lines ‘are subject to much interruption from the falling of trees in the 
pine forests through which they pass, others from storms and sleet 
in winter, and others from thunder storms and electric disturbances 
in summer, Each company employs men to look after the wires, at 
distances vatying from twenty to one hundred miles apart, according 
to the nature of the country; and these men examine the. whole 
Iength of wires at frequent intervals, especially during and after 
storms. 

It is singular to see how this telegraphie agency is measured -by 
the chemical consumption of zinc and acid. Mr. Jones estimates 
that, to work 12,000 miles of telegraph, about 3,600 zinc cups ate 
used to hold the acid : these weigh about 9,000 Ibs., and they under- 
go decomposition by the galvanic action in about six months, so that 
18,000 Ibs. of zine are consumed in a year. There ate also about 
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38,600 porcelain cups to contain nitric acid: it requires 450 lbs. of 
acid to charge them once, and the clfarge is renewed every fortnight, 
making about 12,000 lbs. of nitric acid in a year. From imperfect 
insulation and other causes the current in the American telegraph 
requires to be strengthened by relay batteries at intervals, or else the 
impulse would die off on the long lines and become inoperative. 

ere is a vastness in some of the American conceptions relating 
to inter-communication which cannot fail to arrest attention, even 
if they seem impracticable from their vastness. Mr. O'Reilly, who 
has constructed nearly seven thousand miles of telegraph in the 
central and western portions of the United States, has lately pro- 
posed a plan for carrying the wires across the Rocky Mountains to 
California. He suggests that the wires should be extended, stage 
by stage, from the Mississippi westward to the Mormon settlement, 
and to California, Oregon, and New Mexico. Along the line are 
to be stockades, at intervals of twenty miles apart, with a party of 
twenty dragoons at each stockade. These dragoons are to manage 
and protect the wires, to keep the Indians in check, to assist emi- 
grants who are making the overland route to California, and to 
maintain a rapid post-office communication for letters, newspapers, 
and despatches. This latter service is to be rendered by one dra- 
goon at each stockade, who will gallop with the out-mail to the next 
stockade, and return With the home mail, the arrangements being 
such as to admit of the transmission of a mail in each direction 
every day. This system bears some resemblance to the dé@k system 
of posting in the East Indies, with the important difference of hav- 
ing horsemen instead of foot-runners. If political and commercial 
considerations were favourable to it, such a line of civilisation (as 
this evight be called) would unquestionably be productive of great 
results. 

A Committee of Congress on Post Offices and Post Roads, in 1851, 
recommended a line of telegraph to California different from that se- 
lected by Mr. O'Reilly, and apparently less vast and costly. It would 
commence at Natchez on the Mississippi, passthrough northern Texas 
to the Gulf of California, and keep near the coast to Monterey and 
San Francisco, the distance being about 2,400 miles, somewhat 
more than O’Reilly’s. 

Municipal telegraphs now render useful service in America. In 
New York eight bell-towers are connected with each other, and with 
the central tower over the City Hall by telegraphic wires ; this system 
is used to signalise an alarm of fire. At Boston a comprehensive plan 
is acted on. A central station has been selected, in which the prin- 
cipal instruments are placed. Two wires take a very circuitous 
route from this station ; one, ingeniously supported on house-tops by 
insulated standards, extends to all the fire-bell towers in the city, 
where it acts upon machinery which strikes on a large bell when- 
ever an impulse is transmitted through the wire ; the other, much 
more extensive, proceeds to all the street or ward signal-stations in . 
the city. At each of these signal-stations is a box containing a 
magnetic apparatus, under the care of a keeper. If a fire break out 
in any part of the city, a message is sent to the nearest signal-sta- 
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tion; the man transmits a signal to the central station, whence an 
electric impulse is sent to all the bell-towers in the city, the ringing 
of which conveys the required information. It is obvious that other 
public information, besides that relating to fires, may be dissemi- 
nated throughout the city by similar means. There are about fifty 
niles of wire in this telegraph at Boston. There seems every reason 
to believe that, now the telegraphic wires follow so many sub-way 
routes in London, local news will gradually be brought within the 
scope of the system. . 

n the history of the American telegraph, as in that of England, 
nfany incidents have occurred which are something better than 
laughable, in so far as they illustrate the power and influence of the 
system. Mr. Jones states that on one occasion, while he was re- 
ceiving a telegraphed speech from Washington, the wires “ gave 
out,” or ceased to act. The measure was a democratic one, and the 
orator was a Whig, and Mr. Jones, embarrassed by the sudden loss 
of information, endeavoured to make the honourable member say 
some very clever things against the measure. The report appeared 
in the newspapers the next day, but the reporter was chagrined 
shortly afterwards to find that the honourable member had spoken 
for the measure. On another occasion, a member of Congress was 
suddenly surprised to find himself killed in the newspapers. It ap- 
pears that, in the cypher or shorthand used at that time for legisla- 
tive reporting, the word dead was used to denote that a member 
having been absent from indisposition had returned to his duties. 
The despatch “ John Davis dead” would thus have been interpreted 
rightly at the telegraph office, but having been, in a hurried moment, 
sent to a newspaper in this curt form, it was announced in New 
York that the Hon. John Davis, senator from Massachusetts, was 
dead; and the news was published very soon afterwards at Phila- 
delphia and at Boston. bn the next day Mr. Davis had the satis- 
faction of reading many complimentary eulogiums on his life and 
regrets for his death. 

On a particular occasion, in 1848, when a convention was held at 
Philadelphia to nominate a Whig candidate for the Presidency, the 
inhabitants: of New York were exceedingly anxious to know the 
result. There was not at that time a sub-river telegraph across the 


Hudson, but news had to be ferried across. The telegraph agent, © 


anxious to expedite matters, caused a person to stand on the Jersey 
City shore, and another on the New York shore, the former provided 
with flags to denote which one of four leading Whigs was elected. 
It happened, however, unknown to these persons, that the stock- 
brokers of New York had a peculiar telegraph of their own, consist- 


_ing of coloured flags held in certain positions, by which they quickly 


transmitted the price of stocks to Philadelphia. These brokers, in 
pursuance of their own quiet system, waved a white flag in a parti- 
cular way from the top of the Merchants’ Exchange ; a white flag 
happened also to be the signal selected to denote General Taylor by 


the electric reporters, and by a little confusion of mind on the part 
of those engaged, it was immediately inferred that General Taylor. 


was chosen, The news produced great excitement, and was tele- 
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48 
ix ge further east. On reaching Portland, a salute of one hun- 
red guns was fired, and the wires ‘gave out’ before the error 
could rectified. 

On an occasion when Mr. Clay was expected to deliver an impor- 
tant speech at Lexington in Kentucky, the New York papers made 
extraordinary exertions to obtain an early report of his speech. The 
telegraphic wires extended at that time to Cincinnati, from whence 
to Lexington was a rugged road of eighty miles. Horses were 


placed at intervals of ten miles along this road. The reporter hav- | : 


ing written out the speech, despatched it by a special courier, w 
in a dark and rainy night, and over a wild and hilly country, rode 
the eighty miles to Cincinnati. The telegraph clerks then set to 
work, transmitting their news word by word to New York. After a 
time, finding that the wires would not work properly, and suspect- 
ing that something must be amiss, the observer at Pittsburg caused 
a horse to be saddled, with which he rode along the line, until he 
came to a spot where the limb of a tree had fallen across the wives. 
Having rectified this cause of disturbance, the telegraphing Reg 
ceeded rightly, and the important speech appeared in the New York 
journals next morning. e expense of obtaining this speech was 
rather over 1001. 

The express reporting sometimes produces remarkable results. 
Some of the mail steamers go direct from Liverpool to New York 
without stopping at Halifax or Boston; they can be seen far down 
the harbour before they arrive at the city, and the New York papers 
strive to obtain the news before even the steamer has arrived. ‘They 
agree with their Liverpool correspondent that a packet of newspapers 
and letters shall be entrusted to a particular person on board. A 
hired boat, or perhaps a small steamer, meets the mail far out in the 
harbour, receives this one packet, and hastens with the greatest 
speed to New York. The packet is opened, the pith of tle news 
taken out, and sent by telegraph all over the Union. On one occa- 
sion the mail delivered its packet to the news-boatmen out in the 
harbour, and proceeded on its journey to shore; by the time it 
arrived there, not only was some of its commercial news known all 
over the city, but it was also known at New Orleans, two thousand 
miles distant, and a message had been received at New York from 
New Orleans relating to this information. 

A great deal of social correspondence eg on by imeans of the 
American telegraph. It often happens that two persons wish to 
‘converse,’ when five hundred miles asunder; an hour is appointed 
for them to meet in the respective offices, where they interchange 
communications through the medium of the operator. On one occa- 
sion a steam-boat was sold over the wires, the seller being at Pitts- . 
burg and the buyer at Cincinnati; each party wrote down what he 
had to say; they higgled awhile, and at length concluded the pur- 
chase. On another occasion, the family of the proprietor of Astor 
Hotel at New York held a friendly telegraphic meeting witli the family 
of the proprietor of Burnet Hotel at Cincinnati, distant seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles. They assembled in the respective offices of the 
telegraph companies in the two cities, they talked over family mattets, 
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interchanged congratulations, and drank each other’s healths. The 
operators at Philadelphia and Pittsburg (two intermediate cities on 
the line) finding what was going on, begged to join in the harmony ; 
wine was ordered from two hotels in Bee cea. to be sent to the 
respective offices, at the request of the noteleReppers at the other 
cities, and thus all four cities ‘ took wine’ with each other. 

The course of our subject now brings us to that which is unques- 
tionably the most extraordinary and the most valuable department 
of electro-telegraphic agency—we mean the submarine system. All 
other media of communication sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with this; for let it once be demonstrated that the electric 
current can be directed in an unerring line under or through water, 
and we see “ looming in the future” the bringing of the ends of the 
earth together. Although it may require an hour or two or three 
hours to transmit a telegraphic message to a distant city, yet it is the 
mechanical adjustment by the sender and the receiver which really 
absorbs this time—the actual transit is practicaliy instantaneous, 
and so it would be from here to the antipodes, so far as the current 
itself is concerned. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the value of the subma- 
rine system is afforded by certain operations condueted at New York 
before that system was put in practice. New York is peculiarly 
situated. The main portion of the city lies on the east of the mouth 
of the Hudson river; whereas Jersey City, a kind of suburb, lies on 
the western side, and Brooklyn, another suburb, lies on an island, 
distinct from both, The Hudson river at this point is a very busy 
commercial spot, and no mode of crossing it by an elevated tele- 
graphic wire could be devised. The city of New York was thus cut 
off from communication with the southern and western States, be- 
cause the wires could not be brought nearer to it than Jersey city. 
The merchants actually incurred the expense of carrying the tele- 
graphic wires sixty miles up the eastern shore of the Hudson, to a 
narrow part of the stream having great elevation of land on either 
side, then crossing, and then bringing down the wire sixty miles 
southward to Jersey City—somewhat as if London were to be con- 
nected with Southwark by a circuitous wire a hundred and twenty 
miles in length. 

_ According to the statement of Mr. Jones, this difficulty at New 
York gave origin to the submarine telegraph before it was adopted 
in England. Before making the circuitous line, experiments were 
made with insulated wires sunk to the bottom of the river; but the 
wires were either hooked up by anchors, or were found to be imper- 
fectly insulated. Gutta percha was then suggested as an insulating 
material ; it wasfound to’ answer well, and there are now submarine, 
or rather sub-river, lines sunk in the Hudson from New York to 
Jersey City. Occasionally one of the wires is drawn up by an 
anchor, but by having two or three wires immersed at a distance one 
from another, one or two can be used while a third is being repaired. 

In the Companion for 1851 (p. 49) was given a brief account of 
the operations connected with the laying down of the submarine 
telegraphic wire from Dover to Calais in August, 1850; and of the 
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disaster which rendered the attemptnugatory. The company after 
that adopted a better digested plan, especially in the formation of 
the wire, or rather cable. The cable made in 1851, and now in use, 
is thus built up. It consists of four copper wires, each intended 
to act separately from the others in transmitting signals ; the wires 
are separately enveloped in a gutta-percha coating; and a similar 
coating encircles the whole. This case is next bound round closely 
with yarn steeped in a melted mixture of tar and tallow; and ex- 
terior to this is a tight spiral sheathing of galvanised iron wire ; 
there are ten wires to form this sheathing, each rather morethan 
a quarter of an inch thick. The cable weighs altogether about 180 
tons, and is twenty-four miles long. 

In September, 1851, this monster cable was carried across the 
Channel, in a government steam-vessel lent for the purpose. On 
account of want of tact in reeling off or letting out the cable, it made 
so many serpentine bends along the bed of the sea that it did not 
reach the French coast by a mile and ahalf; and the operations had 
to be suspended while a piece more cable was manufactured in 
England. The splicing of this new piece to the longer portion was 
a work of difficulty ; but it was successfully effected, and for twelve 
months the wires have worked very satisfactorily. The line is from 
the South Foreland in England, to the French coast at Sangatte near 
Calais; on the English side it is connected with the telegraph of the 
South Eastern Railway at Dover, and on the French with that of 
the Northern of France Railway at Calais. 

It affords abundant matter for thought, to see what this sub- 
marine cable has now effected. Having established a connexion 
between Dover and Calais, and Calais being connected with the 
Belgian as well as with the Paris system, London is now virtually 
placed in almost instantaneous communication with half the capitals 
of Europe. We find in the Submarine Telegraph Company’s tariff 
of charges, that Brussels, Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, Munich, 
Vienna, Pesth, Venice, Milan, and Paris, are all included in this 
wonderful net-work. A message of a hundred words may be sent, 
for about as many shillings, to the Russian regions about Lemburg, 
or to the city of the Magyar at Pesth, or to the beautiful cities of 
the Lombard and Venetian plains. The first political news, perhaps 
(for Stock Exchange prices were the subject of the original com- 
munications), published in the London newspapeis, via the sub- 
marine route; may be considered as that which appeared in the 
‘Times’ on November 14, 1851 ; it was dated from Paris at seven 
in the evening of the 13th, and announced the rejection (about that 
hour) of the Electoral law in the National Assembly, by a majority 
of 355 to 348. Like every other great work, our wonder at these 


results diminishes as our familiarity with them increases ; the daily 
newspapers now give us continental news by submarine telegraph so 
regularly, that we almost cease to think of the mighty social revolu- 
tion which such a power must gradually but assuredly work. 

In. May, 1852, a submarine telegraph was laid down across 
the Irish Sea, from Holyhead to Howth, near Dublin. The direct 
distance is about 60 miles; but 80 miles of cable were prepared, to 
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allow for all contingencies. The cable, like that for the Dover and 
Calais. line, was manufactured by Messrs. Newall and the Gutta 
Percha Company. The cable was shipped on board the Britannia 
steamer, the Admiralty steamer Prospero being in company to 
renderaid. In the first attempt, some mismanagement caused the 
cable to break when only four miles from Holyhead; and the 
operations had to be suspended for the repair of the mischief. The 
second attempt was quite successful; the two vessels devoted 
eighteen hours to the passage, proceeding slowly and cautiously, and 
paying out the enormous cable with great judgment. Only 65 miles 
of cable were used, so direct did the vessels proceed in their course. 
On arriving at Howth, the end of the cable was put in communica- 
tion with a loaded cannon on board the Britannia ; the signal to 
“ fire’ was transmitted to Holyhead ; the operators at this place 
sent back an impulse, and the cannon was fired off immediately— 
a most astounding feat, were it not that such feats have now become 
so familiar as to cease to astonish. The cable is about an inch in 
thickness; it contains only one copper wire, coated with gutta 
percha, and bound round with a coil of twelve galvanised iron 
wires ; the weight is about a ton per mile. The Dover and Calais 
cable, as lately stated, contains four electric wires, for a wider range 
of use; and this accounts for the difference of size and weight in 
the two cables. 

The communication between England and America will, in all pro- 
bability, be the means of giving the most important extension to the 
submarine system. It is difficult even yet to conjecture what may 
be accomplished ; but it is interesting to see the modes in which the 
difficulties are proposed to be lessened. When we know that the 
distance from New York to Liverpool is about 3,000 miles, any 
idea of a submarine wire to connect the two seems preposterous ; 
but when it is shown that the distance from Newfoundland to 
Galway very little exceeds 1,600 miles, the difficulties become 
lessened though of course not removed. If the hopes of the 
submarine advocates should not be realised—if a telegraph wire or 
cable cannot be .aid in the Atlantic between these two points 1,600 
miles asunder—it is considered at any rate that steamers could 
traverse this distance in about five days. The telegraphic wires 
now connect London and Liverpool with Galway; other wires 
connect the whole of the United States with our own Colony of 
Halifax; and if these could be extended to Newfoundland, it 
becomes intelligible how London news could reach New Orleans and 
the Canadian lakes, and the prairies of the Mississippi, in six days. 
A company has been lately formed at Halifax, to construct such a 
line of telegraph from that city to Cape Race in Newfoundland. 
There is a great width of sea intervening between Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland ; and to traverse this, two lines have been marked 
out,—one of which would require 48 miles, and the other 130 miles, 
of submarine telegraph ; the longer route is the more commercially 
useful, but it is doubtful which will be preferred. _ 

Regarding the sub-Atlantic telegraph as a problem for future 
solution, we may make a few further observations on the submarine 
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lines nearer home. There are at the present time so many com- 
panies formed or forming for the construction of submarine tele- 
graphs, that it is difficult to assign each scheme to its proper owner. 

ithout dwelling on this point, however, we may state that the 
Dover and Calais, and the Holyhead and Dublin wires, belong to 
different parties, and that both are threatened with rivals. The 
distance Portpatrick in Scotland to Donaghadee in Ireland, is 
only one-third of that from Holyhead to Dublin; and a project is 
before the public for a telegraphic cable to connect Great Britain 
with Ireland by this route. Other parties have pointed out that 
the distance from the Mull of Cantyre to Fair Head is still less, 
being (we believe) only thirteen miles, and that a telegraph ought 
wn anew this route, as being the very shortest between the two 
islands. 

The more important routes are, however, those which will connect 
England with the Continent of Europe. It appears that the South 
Eastern Railway Company has been rather stringent in the ar- 
rangements made with respect to the submarine system; and the 
result is that three companies are organising an international plan 
without its aid. One is the company owning the line from the 
South Foreland to Sangatte; another is about to lay down a sub- 
marine line from Dover to Ostend; and a third is forming a sub- 
way telegraph along the high road from London to Dover. Another 
company is understood to be planning a submarine line from some 
point on the English coast to the Hague. It will become an 
extremely important matter that there should be more than one 
submarine telegraph to the Continent; for, in proportion to the 
value of the system itself, is the importance of preventing it from 
becoming a close monopoly. In England, for example, the tele- 
graphic clerks at the railway stations are obliged to exercise great 
caution during the race times at Doncaster and elsewhere, to prevent 
the wires from becoming the media of exclusive information to 
betting men ; and there is no knowing what interests might lead to 
the “ buying up” of a submarine wire, for a time at least, if there 
were no second or competitive system. 

A scheme has been lately sketched of a very remarkable charac- 
ter—more international than anything yet described. We have 
said that the Piedmontese telegraph extends to the coast at Genoa; 
and it is pretty certain that this will soon be connected with the 
French system on the one hand, and with the Tuscan system on the 
other. It is proposed that the French should form a submarine tele- 
graph from the Italian coast to Corsica (which none to them), 
and a land telegraph across that island; that the Piedmontese 
government should lay down a submarine cable from Corsica to Sar- 
dinia (which belongs to them), and a land line across that island ; 
that the Neapolitans should form a submarine line from Sardinia 
to Sicily (which belongs to them) ; and that some one of the govern- 
ments, or two or three combined, should extend the submarine line 
from Sicily to the African coast a little east of Tunis, a sea distance 
of about 90 miles; or else from the south point of Sardinia to the 
African coast a little west of Tunis, a sea distance of about 110 — 
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Tunis would, according to this scheme, be a central telegra- 
phic depot, whence a line would proceed westward to Algeria in 
the service of the French, and eastward to Egypt for the service 
of our overland mail. There is a sort of grandeur about this scheme. 
which leads one to wish that it might one day be practicable. ; 


IV.—COST OF WAR. 


WE present our readers with a very curious return, compiled from 
official sources, of the Killed and Wounded in the Military and Naval 
actions, fram 1793 to 1815. We must explain that this return only 
includes British troops of the regular army,—the East India Com- 
pany’s military force not being comprised in the returns of the Indiar 
battles, nor the Portuguese and Spanish troops in the battles of the 
Peninsula. Nor can the table furnish a complete record of the loss 
of life and of suffering, during these years of the greatest wars of 
modern times; for it does not include the number missing, which 
is always considerable. 3 

The first feeling on the examination of this return is that of sor- 
row for such a fearful outpouring of blood. But the aggregate 
loss appears, upon the whole, inconsiderable ; especially when we 
bear in mind the horrible sacrifices in Napoleon’s campaigns. 
During the whole war we appear only to have had 20,000 human 
beings killed, by land and sea. We must not, however, forget how 
many of the 80,000 wounded never recovered; and how many 
perished by sickness wholly incident to war, 

Nor let the pecuniary cost of warfare be forgotten. In the four- 
teen years from 1801 to 1814 (when the most gigantic efforts were 
made by this country), the Navy, Army, and Ordnance, cost six 
hundred and thirty-three millions. 

But there is another consideration. The great Englishman who 
brought the war to a successful issue, used to say that if England’s 
battle were not fought in the Peninsula, it must be fought on her 
own soil. What would then have been the cost of war, in life and 
property ? 


Abstract of the Killed and Wounded in the Military Actions from the 
commencement of the War in 1793, to tts termination in 1815. 


Killed. Wounded. 


Officers. Men. Officers, Men. 
1793. 

July. Siege of Valenciennes ...... 22 4 123 

Aug. 18. Action at Lincelles .......- 2 38 10 137 

24, & Sep. 6. Actionnear Dunkirk 2 27° «7 102 

Oct. 28. Action near Lannoy........ 1 1 2 7 

Oct. Siege of Nieuport .......... 1 12 1 5 

On several occasions at'Toulon 3 42. 16 191 

Aug. Siege of Pondicherry .... 4 25 1. 44 

14 167 4\ 609 
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Killed. Wounded. 
~ Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 
F Operatio Cc 10 115 

eb. to ms in Corsica .. 4 

Feb. to St. Domingo 2 li 52 
March, Capture of Martinique . 2 10 195 
Apr. to Oct. Operations in Guadaloupe 14 23 475 
April 17. Action at Cateau........ 6 
. Villers en Couche 16 
nearCateau .. 96 

47 

Mouveaux, &c. .. 

‘Tournay ........ 

Action at Tuyl.......... 


LS] 


Action at Geldermalsen.. 

8&10. Bueren ...... 

June & Oct. Operations in St. Vincents 
April. St. Lucia . 

Aug. & Sept. Capture of the Cape of 

Good Hope .........- 

Aug. Siege of Trincomalé,..... 


0 
3 
4 
1 
0 
0 
8 


1796. 
Jan. to Oct. Operations in St. Vincents 
Apr. & May. Capture of St. Lucia .... 
June 8, Operations in St. Domingo 


Lol war 


Operations in St. Domitigo 
Attack on Porto Rico .... 


Expedition against the Bru- 
ges 


Storming of Seringapatam 
Sir R. A ‘Abercrombie at the 3 
Action of the 0 

Sandhills .. 5 
Battle of Bergen ++ «« 1k 
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BE | 
Bt | 
526 100 1547 | 
1795. 
3 4 54 
14 1 148 
$2 6 142 
29 8 142 
ne 2 3 31 
tit 4 2 16 
104 34 
148 32 349 
63 33 344 
6 2 16 
217 
1797. 
May 2. 30 2 68 
_ 
OEE 3 35 8 92 
1798. 
te | 3 31 4 62 
1799. 
May 4. 62 16 247. 
tf Aug. 27. 
Sept. 10. 37 
Oct. 2. 226 74 1033 


Oct. 6. 


1800. 
Aug. 27. 


1801. 
March 8. 


13. 

18. 

May 9. 
Aug. 


1805. 
Feb, 22. 


Feb. 
March 2, 


Battle of Alkmaar ...... 


6 to 10. Affairs of Posts ......0. 


Sir J. Pulteney’s Landing 
near Ferrol 


Sir R. Akercrombie Landing 
at Aboukir 
Action of Aboukir ......e. 
Affair of 
Battle of Alexandria ...... 
Action at Rahmanieh ...... 
Siege of Alexandria........ 


Assault of Morne Fortunée, 
St. Lucia 
Capture of Ahmednuggur, 
Major-General Wellesley 
Battle of Assaye, Major- 
General Wellesley ...... 
Capture of Forts Barabutty 
and Baroach..........+. 
General Lake, Battle of. 
Cassowley........+++- 
General Wellesley, Battle 
Of ArgawM 


Capture of Surinam ...... 

Maj.-Gen. Fraser, near Deeg 

*General Lake, ‘Assault of 
Deeg 


Defence of Dominica by Brig. 


General Prevost ........ 
Assault of Buurtpoor 
2nd ditto Gen. 
3rd ditto Lake 
4th ditto * 
M.-Gen Smith, near Utzulghur 


Cost of War. 


4 
0 


— 


lo 


o 


25 


Loss of Goree tothe French 0 
0 


1 


Dol 


Killed. 


Officers, Men. 


67 
0 


55 

Wounded. 
Officers. Men. 
35 689 
2 0 


578 


208 


2822 


ISloos 


102 
(not 
stated) 


360 


3 5) 8 
31. 4 120 
20 5 58 
63 16 194 
21 3 18 
26 11 150 
44 6 200 
26 6 130 
35 17 325 
5 4 32 


| 
LI 
= 
| 
rag 
98 26 489 
150 
8 2 7 | 
| 
13 6 118 
507 170 2782 
1803. 
June 22. 
20 9 
Aug. 8. (not 
3 stated) 2 
Sept. 23. 
13 160 14 | 
| 
1 8 5 15 
Nov. 1. 
29, 
0 13 1 91 
m 277 47 838 
1804, 
Jan, 8. 
April 30. 
Nov. 13. 
21, ; 
2 
| 
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Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. Men. OmMcers. Men. 
1806. 

Jan.6& 8. Capture of Cape of Good 
Hope (Sir D. Baird)..... 

July 4. Battle of Maida.......... 
June. Maj.-Gen. Beresford, At- 
tack on Buenos Ayres ee 

August. At Buenos Ayres ........ 


51 188 
44 


0 11 
46 99 


141 564 * 


1807. 
Jan, Sir S. Auchmuty, Attack on 
Monte Video .........- 
March 21. Maj.-Gen. Fraser, Capture of 
Alexandria 
31. Action at Rosetta ........ 
Apr.6 to 21. Before Rosetta .......... 
June 28 to July 5. Lt.-Gen. Whitelock, 
Attack on Buenos Ayres 
Aug. & Sept. Siege of Copenhagen .... 


1808. 
Feb. Defence of Scylla 
Aug. 15. Sir A. Wellesley, Action at 
17. » Battle of Rolcia 
21. Vimiera ...... 
Dec. Sir J. Moore, Actions at Sa- 
hagun and Benevente—say 


? 
2 
43 
| 


ES 


mae 


1809. 
Jan. 16. Battle of Corunna.........- 
Jan. Attack on Martinique ...... 
April. | Capture of the Saintes Islands 2 
May 10& 11. Actions at Albergaria — 
Nova and Grijon ........ 
12, Passage of the Douro ...... 
July 27. Action in front of Talavera 
28. Battle of Talavera.......... 
June. Attack on Ischia Procida and 
August. Operations | in Walcheren.. 
Sept. 22. Attack on the Harbour of St. 
Paul, Bourbon ......00.. 


— 


nw 


aw 


1810. 
Feb. 9. Capture of Guadaloupe .... 
Mar, 22tc Apr. 16, Capture of Senta 
Maura cee 


| 
BE 
29 392 | 
im - 
| 6 1 9 
te 181 19 263 | 
301 62 612 | 
ify 38 
th 671 
ir o 31 | 
1 1 5 
66 20 315 
131 37497 
| 30 1 70 
239 59 918 
300 30. 447 
81 10 224 
4 3 «65 
— 18 7 59 
23 10-86 
124 24 483 
Te 6 1 18 
112 46 
6 0 | 
| 8025185 
48 16 234 
14 
i 


Cost of War. 


Officers. Men. 


July 8. Capture of Bourbon ........ 
Nov. & Dec. ,, _ the Isle of France 
Apr. 21 & 22. Defence of Fort Mata- 
gorda, Cadiz 

March 19, Affair of Posts at Barba del 
July 11, near Alverea 
24, Action of the Coa 
Sept. 27. Battle of Busaco............ 
Oct. 9 to 14. Skirmishes of Lord Wel- 
lington’s Army 


1811. 
March 5. Battle of Barrosa .......... 
6 to 15. Affairs with the French on 
their retreat from Santarem 
Mar. 18 to Apr. 7. Affairs of Posts.... 
Apr. Siege of Olivenza . 
May 3. Action at Fuentes de Onoro 
5. Battle of Fuentes de Onoro.. 
11. Action at Barba del Puerco .. 
16. Battle of Albuera .......... 
May 8 toJune 17, Siege and Blockade 
of Badajoz ......... 
Sept. 25 & 27. Heights of El Bodon and 
near Aldea de Ponte .... 
Oct. 28. Action at Arroyo del Molino - 
Defence of Tarifa ......... 
Capture of the Island of Java 
Action at Cape Palinuro .... 


Storming of Callinger, E. I. 
of Posts, Lord Wel- 
lington’s Army .......... 
Jan.9 to 19, Roding and Assault of Ciudad 
Mar. 18 to Apr. 6. Siege of Badajoz .. 
Apr, 11. Affair of Cavalry near Llerena 
May 19. Action at Almaraz.......... 
J one 1]. Affair of Cavalry near Maguilla 
16 to 27. Siege of Forts at Sala- 
manca, and other Affairs .. 
July 18. Affair near Castrajon ...... 
{22. Battle of Salamanca ........ 
23. Action at Serna .....e...... 
Aug. 11 and 13, Affairs at Majalahouda 
and the Retiro............ 
27. Col. Skerrett, Assault of Seville 
Sep. 19 to Oct. 17. Capture of Fort St. 


Michael and Siege of Burgos 


| 
WH 


w 


1 
1 


13 


Killed. 


13 
27 


57 


Wounded. 
Officers. Men. 


6 


54 
81 


6 1 34 
3 0 10 
8 28 
322248 
102 37-463 
20 7 84 
273 
| 195 55 985 a 
49 22 362 
26 14 
3 0 4 fil 
200 «15 156 
139 52 820 
| 
850 165 2567 
| 39 15 154 
0 7 #451 
2 8 6 35 
12 91. 41 414 
| 
80 1548 434 6382 
1812, 
10 121 
. 
9 3 48 
145 65 621 
700 241 2600 
14 2 40 
31 12-128 
| 22 0 26 Be 
104 25 338 
59. 16 281 
360 178 2536 
48 4 56 
20 50 
2 1 12 4 
(221 37 «778 
- 


Cost of War. 


Killed. 
Officers. Men. 


Oct. 22 to 29. Retreat from Burgos .. 4 85 
Nov. 10 & 11. Affair at Alba de Tormes 13 
15 to 19. Qperations from Sala- 
manca to Ciudad Rodrigo... 9 
21 & 28. Operations in Upper Ca- 


n 


Action at Riviere au Raisin, 
Upper Canada.... 
Action in Upper Canada .. 
» at York, Upper Canada 
Action at the Miamis ...... 
- Fort George, U. C. 
Attack on Sackett’s Harbour 
Action near Burlington Bay, 
Lake Ontario 
Action at Black Rock, U. C. 
Chateau Quay 
Chrystler’s Farm, 


Assault on Fort Niagara.... 
Attack on Black Rock and 
Apr. 12 & 13, Sir J. Murray at Costalla 
June 2 to 20. Advance to Vittoria .... 
3 to 7. Taking of Fort St. Philip, 
Col de Balaguer ...... 
21. Battle of Vittoria ...... 
24 & 25. Sir T. Graham’s Division © 
July 4 to 8. Actions at Puerto de Maya, 
RG: 
25 to Aug. 1. Actions in the Py- 
Aug. 31 & Sep. 1. Actions near St. Se- 
bastian........6 
July 7 to Sep. 8. Siege of St. Sebastian 
Sep. 12. Lord Wm. Bentinck at Pass 
of Ordal 
Oct. 7 & 9. Passage of the Bidassoa, &e, 
Nov. 10. - Nivelle .... 
23. Affairs of Posts near Bayonne 
Dec. 9 to 13. Passage of the Nive .... 


r 
ix 
: 

3 


: 


| 


1814. 
Jan. 13 to Feb. 5. Sir T. Graham, Re- 
connaissance upon Antwerp 18 21 210 


Mar. 8. Storming of Bergen op Zoom not retd. 74 notretd. 
Feb. 14 to 26. Affairs of Posts, Lord 


Wellington’s Army ...... 36 23 185 


| 
58 
Officers. Men. 
$4342 
BE 1 
t 
131-1867 640, 8149 
1813, 
Jan, 22, 
ai 23 11 134 
| Feb. 22. 8 8 44 
of Apr. 27, 61 2 71 
ie May 5. 14 2 45 
iP 27. 48 12 292 
Le 29. 43 15 194 
June 6. 
22 12 124 
July 12. 13 4 
Oct. 26. 3 14 
5 2 3 
31 
67 12 274 
17 5 78 
4 0 32 
479 167 2640 
| 8 21 14 128 
6 1 64 
32-527. 8457 
6 45 25 305 
| 47 641 103 1442 
4 15 161 
4 75 40 455 
21 256 120 1657 
1 16 2 54 
19 260 131. 2055 
i 168 «2804 49955 «13958 


Cost of War. 59 
Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. Men. Officers, Men. 
Feb. 27. Battle of Orthes .......... 15 195 107 1304 
28 to Mar. 2. Actionat Ayre,&c. 3 17 13 123 
Mar. 7 to Apr. 8. Advance from Ayre 
towards Toulouse ........ 3 40 33 316 
Apr. 10. Battle of Toulouse ........ 16 296 134 1661 
14. Sortie from Bayonne ...... 8 134 34 402 
13 & 17. Lieut.-Gen. Macfarlane 
before Genoa .....0.-.--- 0 15 4 125 
Mar. 30. Action at La Cole Mill, Amec- 
TICK, 0 11 2 44 
May 6. 99  Oswego......s0-. 18 2 60 
July 5. »» imadvance of Chippewa 6 142 26 295 
July 25. Action near the Falls of Niagara 5 79 41 518 
Aug. 15. Assaulton Fort Erie ...... 4 53 23 273 
24. Action at Bladensburgh (Maj .- 
Gen. Ross) ...0..ceecsese 8 61 20 165 
Sep. 3. Affair at Hamden.......... 0 1 1 7 
12. Attack on Baltimore ...... 2 37 11 240 
6 to 14. Advance to Plattsburgh 3 34 8 142 
17. Action before Fort Erie .... 3 112 17 161 
Oct. 31 & Nov. 27. Attack on Fort Ka- 
lunga, East Indies ........ 2 26 10 335 
: 90 1325 604 6566 
1815. 
Dee. 14 to Jan. 26. Expedition to New | 
364 93 1423 
Feb. 8. Before Fort Boyer.........02. 0 4 0 27 
June 16. Battle of Quatre Bras ...... 27 289 143 2014 
17. Movement upon Waterloo .. 1 25 3 49 
18. Battle of Waterloo.......... 120 1651 = 486 5456 
24 & 26. Taking of Cambray and 
Peronne 8 5 36 
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Abstract of the number of KinteEp AND WounpED in the Navan 
Actions, from the commencement of the War in 1793 to its 


termination in 1815. 
1793. 


June 19, Captain Pellew with a French 
Oct. 24. The Thames taken by a su- 
perior force 
Oct. Attack on Fornili, in Corsica 


1794, 


Feb. to Aug. Attack on Mortella, Bas- 
tia, and Calvi .......... 
March, Attack on Martinique...... 


| 
3 
| 
¥ 
j 
— — — 
|| 2341 680° 9005 
Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 
3 20 4 23 
0 10 1 20 ma: 
1 15 1 35 ma 
4 45 6 78 (Mie 
3 2 84 
1 13 4 29 
9 


Cost of War. 


Kill Wounded. 
* Officers. Men. Officers, Men 
April Two Fraach frigates taken 
. by Sir J. B. Warren and Sir 
R. Strachan 24 
- Attack on Guadaloupe .... 11 
May 5. Capt. Newcombe, a frigate .. 9 
28. The Audacious, with the rear 
ship of the squadron that 
fought with Lord Howe .. 
June 1. Lord Howe's Victory ...... 
js 4. Attack on Port a Prince, St. 
17. Capt. Paget with a French 
frigate 
June to Dec. At Guadaloupe ........ 
Aug. 23. SirJ.B. Warren with frigates 
Oct. 21. Sir E. Pellew, ditto ........ 


- 


1795. 

Jan.5. Blanche and La Pique...... 2 

Mar. 14. Adm. Hotham with French 
fleet off Genoa .......... 2 

May 9. Sir R. Strachan off the coast 
Of France 0 

17. Capt. Cochrane, taking two 
French ships ....-.....-- 

June 7 & 16. Admiral Cornwallis with 
French convoy and fleet .. 0 
23. Lord Bridport off L’Orient.. 2 

24. Capt. Towry with two French 
frigates O 
July 13. mm, Hotham, in Mediterra- 


Aug. 22. CaptainAims with two Dutch 
frigates . 

— & Sep. Attack and Capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope ...... 0 
7 


Sir Sidney Smith, Herqui.. 0 

Sir J. B. Warren, with French 
fleet in the Channel .... 1 

The Glatton with a French 
squadron 

Commodore Nelson with two 
Spanish frigates ........ 


1 
2 


Sir E. Pellew with a French 
ship 


| 
| Be 
BE 
19 345 47-1044 
6 20. | 
73 5 
| 1 0 19 
i 28 9 103 
0 1 24 
9 1 23 
0 18 
2 0 18 
1341878 
1796. 
Mar. 17. 2 5 
20. 
1 1 5 
July 16. 
0 1 1 
Dec. 19. 
a 7 1 37 
10 5 48 
1797. 
Jan, 13. 
| 0 0 1 12 


Officers. Men, 


Feb. 14. Sir John Jervis off Cape St. 
Vincent ee ee 
May 29. Lieut. Hardy, cutting out a 

July 3& Nelson before 
24, a Attack on 
Aug. 20. SirJ.B.Warren with a convoy 
Oct. 11. _ Duncan off Camper- 
own ve 


Cost of War. 


o on 


70 


61 

Oftcers. Men. 
5 22 

2 10 
1033 

5 105 

0 7 

41 519 


1798. 
Jan. 11. Captain Lloyd, with a French 
PVivateer 
23. — Moore, withaFrench 

Feb. 3. Captain Downman, with a 
French brig ....... ee 

Apr. 21. Mars and L’Hercule........ 
May 19. Expedition against the Bru- 
ges 
June 30. Jason and Pique with La 

27. Captain Foote, with a French 
frigate 

Aug. 1. Battle of the Nile .......... 
3. Boats of Melpomene, &c., in 

Port of Corijion ........... 

18. Leander and Genereux ..... 
Oct. 12. Sir J. B. Warren and French 
squadron, off Irish Coast ... 

18. Anson and La Loire........ 

20. Fisguard and L’Immortalité 


1799. 
Mar., Apr., May. Defence of Acre .... 
Sept. 9. Arrow and Wolverene, with 
superior Dutch force ...... 
Oct. 18, Naiad, &c., with a Spanish 
frigate 


1800. 
Mar. 33. Captain Dixon, &¢c., with 
Guillaume Tell .......... 
July 8, Captain Inman, with a 
squadron in Dunkirk roads 


| 


lale o 


29, Lt. Coghlan, cutting out a 


gun brig ee 


o 


oS 


| 


0 0 4 
2 0 38 
4 
19 3 58 
31 18 
7 3 16 
2 1 15 

202 37 ~©640 
2. 1 3 

32 4 52 
3 3 33 
2 3 10 

10 1 25 

299 57 ~~ 881 

5410 92 
1 1 10 
3. 1 16 

58 118 

16 7 94 
1 3. 
1 2 


4 


“4 


3 |_| 
ies 
0 Ale 
At 
4 
‘ 
3 
| 
183 
| 18 401 64 908 
1 
| 
a 
i 
rer 


Cost of War. 


Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. Men. Officers. Men, 


July 21. Seine and La Vengeance.... 1 12 1 . 26 


2 
™ 1801, 
Jan. 3. Boats of the Melpomene in 

Senegal River 

Feb. 21. Phebe and L’Africaine. Lense 

Mar. 8 and 13. Landing in Egypt, &c. 

Mar. 21, Battle of Alexandria (seamen 

and marines on shore) .... 

Apr. 2. Attack on Copenhagen...... 

May 6. Speedy and Gamo.......... 

June 9. Kangaroo and Speedy, with a 

convoy and batteries on the 

Spanish Coast .......0.... 

July 6. Sir James Saumarez, with 

French squadron in Alge- 

siras Bay 

21. Boats from the Doris, &c., cut- 

ting out La Chevrette .... 

Aug. 3. La Pomone and La Carrare 

15. Lord Nelson’s attack on the 
Boulogne flotilla ......... 

July 24. Swiftsure with Admiral Gan- 

theaume’s squadron ...... 

Oct. 28. Pasley and a Spanish privateer 


1803. 
Nov. 26. Destroying Batteries at Mar- - 


1804. 
Apr. 3. Captain Hardinge taking a 
Capture of Surinam ........ 
May 16. SirS. Smith, with flotilla from 
Flushing . 

July 10. Boats from Lord Nelson’s fleet, 
destroying vessels in La 
Aug. 17. Captain Maitland, with a 
French frigate privateer ... 
Oct. 5. Captain Moore, with a Spanish 

23. Owen, with French 
flotilla ee 
23. Captain Handcock, ditto .... 


} 
| 
+ 
{ 
t¢ 
| 
if 
i 
4 
‘ 
at 
q 
RE 
2 
} 


1805. 
Feb. 16. Cleopatra and La Ville de 
Milan 
St. Fiorenzo and Psyché .... 


EP 
62 
: 
1 1- ll 
49 12 WSs 
4 2. 
1 1 2 
4 | 
15 227 
9 4 
73 3 0 2 
40 14 114 
BE 4 1 5 
i 3 1 7 
-- 
ft 0 1 3 6 
0 2 3 
te 4 6 0 10 
Bit 0 12 2 29 
aa 2 2 4 19 
ie 0 0 1 5 
0 1 8 
| 1 1 10 
«6 2718 91 
0 22 «6 30 
ou 3 33 


Cost of War. 


Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 


June 4, Captain Maitland, attack on. 

MUPOS 0 0 1 14 

July 19. Blanche, sunk by a French 
squadron 0 8 13 

22. Sir Robert Calder, with the 

combined fleet. (N.B. In this 

action only the total loss in 

each jship is returned, not 

distinguishing officers) .... 

Lieutenant Pigott, &c., de- 

tached from the Cambrian 

in South America 

Aug. 10. Phoenix and La Didon ...... 

Oct. 21. Battle of Trafalgar ........ 

Nov. 4. Sir R. Strachan, with the four 

ships that escaped from Tra- 


4 


1806. 
Feb. 6. Sir J. T. Duckworth, with 
French fleet off St. Domingo 
Mar. 13. Sir J. B. Warren, with Ad- 
miral Linois 
26. Captain Ross, with two brigs 
Apr. 17. Captain Prowse, with a flotilla 
May 4. Lieutenant Sir W. Parker, 
cutting out a schooner .... 
12. Sir 8. Smith, attack of Capri, 
&e. ee ee 
14. Lord Cochrane, with a French 
frigate .. 
July 19. Blanche and La Guerriére .. 
14, Attack of a convoy in the 
Gironde 
26. Greyhound and Harrier, with 
a Dutch squadron ........ 
Aug. 23. Captain Brisbane, with a 
Spanish frigate, &c. ...... 
Sep. 25. Sir Samuel Hood, with seven 
French frigates 
Oct. and Nov. Caroline and Boats of 
Culloden, in roads of Batavia 
Oct. 12. Constance, &c., with a French 
frigate 


or 


1807. 
Jan. 1. Capture of Curacoa 
2. Cerberus’s boats, cutting out 
from Martinique ..........- 
22, Capture of Le Lynx, by the 
boats of the Galatea ....000. 


i 
24 548 66 1588 | 
72 19 245 
| 
10 2 24 ie 
8 3 11 
9 1 19 a 
0 1 6 
6: 1 10 
1 1 4 | ae 
0 1 3 ee 
6 4 32 
1 0 11 ih 
2 3 29 
2 
1 9 0 16 a 
1 15 2 26 
- — — — 
9 147 40 466 
o 8 0 14 
7 
0 2 2 | 
1 8 1 21 ha 


Cost of War. 


Killed. Wounded. 
“Officers, Men. Officers. Men. 


Jan. Capture of Monte Video.... 0 6 2 26 
Feb. 20. Bacchante and Mediator at 
0 2 0 ‘16 
Feb. and Mar. Sir J. T. Duckworth, 
passage of the Dardanelles 
and return 
Mar. 1. Boats of the Glatton, cutting 
out a Turkish ship ......... 
Apr. 17. The Sally, near Dantzic .... 
May 8. Boats of the Comus, off 
Camarin 
Aug. 23. brigs, &c., before “‘Copen- 
hagen 


1808. 
Mar. 13. Emerald in Vivero Harbour.. 
22. Stately and Prince Christian 
Frederick .. 
St. Fiorenzo and Piedmontaise 
Apr. 25. Daphne and Tartarus, cutting 
out ten vessels from coast “<j 
Jutland 
June 19, Seagull with a Danish brig .. 
July 10. Boats of the Porcupine, coast 
Aug. 26. Content and Implacable (with 
Swedish fleet) against Rus- 
sian fleet 
Noy. 10. Amethyst and La Thétis.... 
—— and Meteor in Rosas 
Impérieuse (Lord Cochrane) 
ditto ee ee 
Dec, 12 and 13. Boats of the Cirie, &c., 
cutting out from Martinique 


1809. 
Jan. Reduction of Martinique .... 
Cayenne ...... 
Feb. 10. Horatio, &e. with La Junon 
Apr. 12, Amethyst and La Niemen .. 
17. Pompée, &c. and Hautpoule.. 
Lord Gambier, attack on ships 
in Aix Roads ......-..... 
July 7. Boats attacking | a Russian 
June 26 & 27, Cyane, with gun boats 
and batteries in the Bay of 
ug. ombardment and sing of 
25, Attack of flotilla in 
Roads (Baltic)....... Aspo 


j 
if 
3 
ay 


coumclwlo o 


aby 
64 
68 23 328 
9 3 13 
5 1 43 
11 1 26 
0 1 4 | 
7 2 18 
0 2 6 
9 2 51 
18 2 43 
0 0 25 
TE 
i 10 1 26 
72 15-267 
; | 6 1 18 
ft 2 1 20 
it tb 6 4 28 
: 8 2 35 
| 7 11 3 37 
8 10 27 
| Th: 3 14 0 .37 
a 0 4 3 24 
| 
0 9 46 


Cost of War. 65 


Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 


Sept. 21. Attack on the harbour of St. 
Paul, Bourbon........-... 0 7 3 
Oct 17. Boats of Pelorus and Hazard, 
cutting out a privateer at 
Guadaloupe 
Dec. 12. Boats of Thetis, &e, with a 
French corvette .......... 
18. Capt. Ballard, destruction of 
two French frigates ...... 


1810. 
‘cb.9. Capture of Guadaloupe .... 
Mar. 22,to Apr. 16. Capture of Sta. 
Maura ... 
Apr. 21 & 22. Defence of Fort Mata- 
gorda, Cadiz...... 
May 1. Boats of the Nercide, port of 
Jacotel, Mauritius ........ 
3. Spartan, Capt. Brenton, with 
French squadron.......... 
June 29. Amphion, &c. attack on Grao 
Sept. Loss and recapture of the 
Nov. 23. Gun boats at Cadiz . 
Dec. 30. Kent, &c. , destroying. a convoy 


1811. 

Mar. 6. Attackon Sta. Maria, Bay of 

13. Capt. Hoste, with a squadron 
OF 
27. Defence of Anholt seeeecenes 
May 1. Pomone, &c. in the Bay of Sa- 
gone, Corsica 
16. Little Belt, with President .. 
20. Astra, Phebe, and Galatea, 
with three French frigates.. 
June 28. Centaur, with French troops 
near Tarragona .......... 
Aug, 3. Boats of the Quebec, &c. tak- 
ing four gun boats ........ 
25. Boats of the Semiramis, &c., 
with flotillaand batteries .. 
Sept. 8. Hotspur, ditto 
21. Naiad, &c., with flotilla off 
Boulogne 
Nov. 29. Alceste, &c., with French 
squadron, off Lissa........ 


~ 
| 
15 
| 
4 
23 
17 102 «932 
1 0 0 
0 9 2 39 Bs 
0 7 2 20 ie 
i 
0 1 6 
0 4 1 7 ie 
1 39 7 86 ae 
3 0 0 4 Bie 
7 Wl 29 257 
Wig 
0 $3 1 
4 46 8 142 ae 
0 2 1 29 
0 2 2 23 
1 10 0 21 ee 
0 > 25 5 79 
0 0 1 2 oe 
2 3 0 22 
1 2 2 4 
as 4 16 
10-112 28898 


66 Cost of War. 


Oct. 18. Frolic and Wasp (every officer 
wounded, only 20 men un- 

25. Macedonian and United States 
. Java and Constitution ...... 


Amelia and L’Arethuse .... 
Apr. 3. Boats of the San Domingo, 
&e. in the river Rappahan- 

22. Weazel, and a flotilla at 

May 2. Boats of the Volontaire, &c. 
at Morgion 

4. Vincejo, with a flotilla, mouth 

Of 

June 1. Shannon and Chesapeake.... 
12. Boats of the Bacchante, with 

a flotilla on the coast of Italy 


July 21 to Sept. 8. Siege of St. Sebas-— 


AM 
Sept. 10. Capt. Barclay, with ‘American 

squadron on Lake Erie .... 
Oct. 21. Seylla and Royalist, with the 

Dec. 25, &c., Squadron off Gluckstadt 


1814. 
Feb. 13. Boyne and Romulus........ 
25. Eurotas and La Clorinde.... 
Mar. 26. Hebrus and L’Etoile........ 
28. Phoebe and Cherub, with the 

Apr. 17. Attack on Genoa ......00-. 


Oe 


— 


Killed. Wounded. 
“Officers, Men. Officers. Men. 
1812, 

Feb. 22. Victorious and Rivoli 40 3 96 

May 22. Northumberland, with two fri- 
gates anda brig 0 4 1 27 

June 27. Leviathan, &c., at Languilla 
and Alassio . 9 2 29 

July 7. Dictator, &c., with a Danish 
force 0 9 38 
Attack on Santander ...... 0 3 0 0 

21. Sealark, with La Ville de 
COON O 7 2 20 
Aug. 2. Horatio, on coast of Norway 2 9 3 11 
19. Guerriére and Constitution .. 1 14 3 GO 

. Sept. 17. Boats of the Eagle and a con- x 

voy near Goro........... 1 2 0 3 


2 4 7 
5 2 22 
2 l 3 
0 1 12 
25 2 57 
3 0 6 
6 3 31 
38 9 85 
2 1 10 
3 2 16 
132 29 338 
1 1 39 
18 3 36 
12 0 25 
4 1 9 
1 1 


i 
i 
é 
| 
| 
0 36 3 65 
‘a 4 3 19 8 92 
9 162 441 
met 181 
* 5 46 4 91 
0 
0 
2 
1 
| 0 
3 
0 
i 11 
| 
> 


Cost of War. 67 
Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 
May 6. Action at Oswego (SirJ.Yeo) 1 8 4 38 
30, Boats of squadron on Lake . 
Aug. 30. Menelaus, in the Chesapeake, 
when Sir P. Parker was .- 
cv sees 2 12 2 25 
13 & 15. Navy co-operating in at- 
tack on Fort Erie ........ 1 1 0 17 
Sept. 12. on Baltimore 0 7 3 36 
1 to 5. Seahorse, &c.in the Poto- 
Sept. 11. Capt. Downie’s as on . ; 
Lake Champlain.. coon 4 54 3 68 
Dec. 14. Capture of ‘American gun 
vessels near New Orleans... 3 14 13 64 
18 157 36 446 
1815. 
Jan. 15. Endymion and President.... 0 11 0 14 
RECAPITULATION. 
Actions. Munitary AcTIONs. 
Killed, Wounded. Killed. Wounded. 
Petty Petty N. Com, N. Com. 
Officers.| Officers | Officers.| Officers Officers. | Officers | Officers.| Officers 
& Men. & Men. & Men. & Men. 
1793 4 45 6 | 7841793| 14 167 41 642 
1794} 19 345 | 47 |1,044 $1794} 29 526; 100] 1,547 
1795 7 134 | 18 278 $1795 8 104| 34 533 
1796 2 10 5 48 $1796 8 709 
1797 | 18 401 | 64 908 11797 3 35 8 92 
1798 | 26 299 | 57 881 41798 3 31 4 62 
1799 7 58 | 12 118 $1799 | 31 578} 208 | 2,822 
1800 2 30 | 13 143 41800 | — 16; 56 63 
1801} 37 470 | 98 {1,219 #1801} 22 507| 170 | 2,782 
1803 | — 1 3 6 $1803 | 25 277; 47 838 
1804 6 27 18 91 $1804 1 63 16 194 
1805} 24 548 | 66 {1,588 }1805 9 167 47 855 
1806 9 147 | 40 466 §1806 4 141 31 564 
1807 4 68 | 23 | 3828 11807| 382 671| 125 | 1,576 
1808 3 72) 15 267 41808 9 239; 59 918 
1809} 17 102 | 32 371 41809 | 63 1,317} 302 | 5,185 
1810 7 101 | 29 257 11810} 19 273| 108 | 1,197 
1811} 10 112 | 28 393 $1811 | 80 | 1,548) 434 | 6,382 
1812 9 152 | 26 441 $1812] 131 | 1,867| 640 | 8,149 
1813} 11 132 | 29 338 $1813 | 168 | 2,804) 955 |13,958 
1814; 18 157 | 36 446 11814} 90 | 1,825) 604 | 6,566 
1815} — — 11 $1815 | 171 | 2,341) 680 9,005 
3,422 15,214 
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V.—RAILWAYS OF THE CONTINENT AND AMERICA. 


Durine a period of sixteen years, the ‘Companion’ has an- 
nually presented an account of the progress of railways in Great 
Britain. The time seems tobe now arrived when this progressive 
history may reasonably be terminated. The railway system has 
developed itself; experience has been bought, and aeany paid for; 
most parts of the country have now become intersected with rail- 
ways; and what remains to be done is chiefly filling up gaps. It 
is true that an abundance of capital, and a generally prosperous 
state of trade, have at present led to a new mania for railways; 
the ‘‘ battle of the Gauges” is again about to be fought; the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham has engendered numerous schemes 
for suburban railways ; and central Wales is trying to obtain such 
routes as the north and south of the principality are already pro- 
vided with ; but a detailed account of new schemes and new open- 
ings, of miles constructed and of moneys spent, may perhaps now 
be dispensed with. 

This we the more readily do, because Continental and American 
railways have now assumed a position of so much importance as 
to claim the attention of our own country. Great as may be the 
advantage to the United Kingdom of having six or seven thousand 
miles of railway apen, it is of yet more importance to society at 
large that the other countries of the civilised world should be 
similarly provided ; that prejudices of race and of creed should 
be softened down by intercommunication; and that each count 
should benefit from the produce of the others by interchange. tt 
is no inconsiderable a fact in the world’s history that the Magyar 
of Hungary, the Sclavonian of Western Russia, and .the gay 
Neapolitan of Southern Italy, should now be travelling in the 
same way, with locomotives displaying the same kind of highly- 
finished mechanism, as the inhabitants of the more developed and 
commercial countries of Europe. _We have yet to see whether 
European nations, if at war, would tear up each other’s railways ; 
but so long as this is not the case, a railway line must inevitably 
be a line of civilisation. It is a ‘‘ great fact’? that a man may 
now ‘book through’ from London to so many continental cities, 
in spite of rivers, mountains, passports, custom-houses, and na- 
tional jealousies. And if, directing our glance across the Atlantic, 
we watch the progress of American railways, we shall there be 
struck with the conquests cver the barren wilderness made in a 
few short years. 

It is our object here, therefore, to trace rapidly what has been 
done, and is now doing, towards the formation of railways in 
countries other than our own. 

In the ‘Companion’ for 1845 was given an account of the 
progress of Belgian railways down to that period. By referring 
to the article in question, it will be seen that King Leopold pro- 
posed to the Legislature, in 1833, the adoption of a government 
system of railways ; that a law was passed in 1834 in conformity 
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with the proposal; that the plan comprised a trunk line from 
Ostend to Liége, with lateral branches to Antwerp and Brussels, 
and a line from Brussels to the French frontier at Quievrain, 
making a total of about 247 English miles; that in 1837 further 
lines were sanctioned from Ghent to Courtray, Courtray to 
Tournay, Braine-le-Comte to Namur, and Lauden to St. Frond 
—a further distance of 94 miles; that these various lines were 
opened to Brussels in 1835, to Antwerp in ’36, to Ghent in ’37, 
to Ostend in ’38, to Courtray in ’39, to Trebize in ’40, to Mons in 
*41, to the French frontier in ’42, and to the Prussian frontier in 
43, by which time 326 out of the 341 miles were opened ; and 
that these had cost 4,114,354/., or about 12,600/. per mile, exclu- 


sive of stations and carrying stock, which raised the cost to . 


16,5007. per mile. 

The portion of this railway system near Liége required very 
heavy works; but the average character has been easier than that 
of English railways. One great cause for this has been, that 
Belgian railways cross common roads on a level much more fre- 
quently than those of England and France, by which many 
— and viaducts have been rendered unnecessary. Very few 
accidents seem to have resulted from this plan, aba d because the 
speed of Belgian railways is lower than that of England. 

With tae addition of a few miles of branches, the total length 
of the Government railways is about 350 miles; these, down to 
1848, had cost 6,359,611/., including all expenses and an efficient 
working stock, or about 18,000/. per mile. About 850,000/. of 
this sum was for rolling stock. the other Belgian lines of 
railway have been planned and carried out (so far as they are yet 
completed) by joint-stock companies, under certain concessions 
from the State. Among these are the ‘Namur and Liége,’ 
about 66 miles of main line ang branches; the lines from 
Brussels to Luxembourg, and from Charleroi to Louvain, about 
140 miles ; the ‘Sambre and Meuse,’ to join those two rivers, 
70 miles of main line and branches ; the ‘ Tournay and Joubise’ 
and the ‘ Lauden and Hasselt,’ 46 miles together ; the ‘ West 
Flanders,’ 93 miles, to accommodate the province of that name; 
and probably one or two others. Of this total of nearly 800 miles 
of Belgian railway, 457 were opened for traffic in the beginning 
of 1850. Certain portions of the above-named railways, to ac- 
commodate the towns of Namur, Liége, Louvain, and Luxem- 
bourg, constitute the ‘Great Luxembourg’ scheme, concerning 
which we shall have something to say presently. | ; 

A glance at a map of Europe will show that the Belgian main 
line from Ostend to Liége forms part of the trunk route to central 
and eastern Europe; and when the great railway-bridge shall 
have been built by the Prussian Government across the Rhine at 
Cologne, this route will become still more important. From the 
circumstance here mentioned, the Belgian railways have had a 
very important and international character. 

he northern neighbours of Belgium, the Dutch, have hitherto 
been very modest in their railway enterprises. The principal 
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towns of Holland happen to be packed together in a tolerably 
small space, between the Rhine-mouths and the Zuider Zee ; and 
a railway connexion between them has thus been easily established. 
From Rotterdam to the Hague; from thence along the coast to 
Leyden and Haarlem; from Haarlem to Amsterdam ; thence to 
Utrecht and Arnhem—the railways are constructed; and when 
the projected line from Rotterdam to Utrecht is finished, seven 
busy towns will be placed in intimate communication. But 
Holland is nevertheless cut off from its neighbours: no railways 
cross the frontier between it and Hanover or Prussia on the east, 
or Belgium on the south. There is, however, a route in course of 
construction from Arnhem, along the east or right bank of the 
Rhine to the Prussian system near Cologne, which will bring it 
into communication with central Europe. There has also lately 
been an agreement entered into between Holland and Belgium, 
for a railway to connect the two countries; it will start from 
Antwerp, and touch the Rhine at Rodevant, whence a steam-boat 
route will be established to the Dutch railways at Rotterdam, a 
branch being thrown off to Breda. It is not probable that any 
attempt will be made to throw a railway bridge over the Rhine so 
near its mouth as Holland; and thus North Holland will remain, 
as she now is, cut off by the Rhine from the south. 

France allowed herself to be anticipated by Belgium in the 
adoption of the railway system. While the lines were being 
rapidly extended from Malines as a centre, France was doing 
nothing but watching hesitatingly the result of English enterprise. 
While this hesitation on the part of the Government yet con- 
tinued, a joint-stock company was quietly formed for constructing 
a little line of passenger railway from Paris to St. Germain; the 
necessary powers were obtained in 1835, and the line was finished 
and opened in 1837. In this last-named year a commission was 
appointed to suggest a plan for a system of railways; the com- 
mission made a report in 1838; but as the Government and the 
Chamber of Deputies could not agree whether the railways should 
be national property or joint-stock private property, the plan fell 
to the ground altogether. Two companies, however, czme forward, 
and offered to construct railways with their own capital---frem 
Paris to Orleans and from Paris to Rouen—on certain favourable 
concessions being made to them by the Government. These lines 
were formed, under many financial difficulties, and were at length 
opened. 

Mit was not until 1842 that the Government system of French 
railways was matured. The system comprised seven trunk lines 
—‘‘the first directed upon the Belgian frontier; the second, upon 
one or more ports of the channel; the third, upon the ocean, by 
one or more of the western ports; the fourth, upon the Spanish 
frontier, by Bayonne ; the fifth, upon the Spanish frontier, by 
Perpignan, passing through the centre of France ; the sixth, upon 
the Mediterranean, by Marseille; and the seventh, upon: the 
Rhine, by Nancy and Strasburg.’’ Besides these, there were to 
be two addition railways from Marseille—one to Toulouse and 
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Bordeaux, and one to Lyon and the Rhine at Mulhausen. These 
were to be constructed at the expense of the State, of the depart- 
ments and communes, and of joint-stock companies—all con- 
tributing on certain prescribed terms. But the terms were not 
favourable enough, and the law of 1842 has had to undergo many 
modifications before these great trunk lines of railway could be 
constructed. It may, however, be stated, that the general outline 
of the Government plan is being adhered to, and that companies 
now do, or eventually will, work all the lines. The progress of 
the great trunk lines has been interrupted by many difficulties ; 
but these railways are gradually assuming a position of import- 
ance. 

In some cases, private enterprise has come to the aid of the 
Government in another way. Thus, two short lines of railway 
have been formed from Paris to Versailles ; and one or both of these 
are to form parts of the route to Brest. Another company formed 
the Boulogne and Amiens line, which works in harmony with the 
State line from Amiens to Paris. The Rouen railway has been 
extended by a private company to Havre, and a branch made to 
Dieppe. The Paris and Orleans Railway, made by a private 
comnany, has been adopted as the commencing portion of both 
the state Jines to the Spanish frontier. 

The peculiarly central position of France relatively to neigh- 
bouring countries, renders its system of State railways one of con- 
siderable importance. England, of course, has no other connexion 
with it than through the medium of the ports, of which Dunkirk, 
Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and Havre, have railway communica- 
tion with Paris. The lines to the Atlantic coast near Brest have 
not yet advanced far from Paris; but Nantes, near the mouth of 
the Loire, has a continuous railway route of about 270 miles to 
Paris. The Bordeaux line has been advanced somewhat more than 
half-way from Paris; but everything beyond Bordeaux, towards 
the Spanish frontier, is only yet in process of formation. The rail- 
way down southward, through the centre of France, is finished to 
a distance of about 200 miles from Paris. The great Marseille 
line, one of the longest railways in Europe, has two portions 
finished and opened, from Paris to Chalon, and from Avignon to 
Marseille, together about 330 miles; but the portion yet to finish, 
from Chalon through Lyon to Avignon, is of great length. The 
Strasburg line has been lately opened throughout from Paris to 
the Rhine—a very important route in respect to the interecmmu- 
nication between France and South Germany. In the north of 
France the railways are now rather thickly congregated; for not 
only is the traffic with England and Belgium important, but there 
is considerable mineral wealth in the district near the Belgian 
frontier. France, as a whole, has very few cross lines of railway ; 
nearly all of them radiate from Paris as a centre. 

The length of railway opened in France by the beginning of 
1850 seems to have been about 1,720 miles, with 1,270 miles more 
at that time in progress, besides 150 miles of mineral railway. 
Another group of 580 miles, projected but not commenced, made 
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up a total of about 3,720 miles. The cost of these, so far as ex- 
perience has yet gone, gives an average of 27,000/. per mile— 
approaching much more nearly to the English average than would 
generally have been supposed. . 

Before noticing the railways of Germany, it may be well to say 
a few words concerning the thinly inhabited countries further 
north, such as Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The trade in 
those countries being comparatively small, and capital scarce, there 
has hitherto been neither a strong inducement nor a practical 
power to construct railways. But English capital has lately begun 
to flow thither for these purposes. The Danes have made for 
themselves a short railway of about 17 miles from Copenhagen to 
Roeskilde, in the busiest part of the kingdom ; but all the other 
railway projects, both in Denmark and in Norway, are connected 
with English enterprise. The attempt to establish a steam-boat 
route from Lowestoft to Denmark, made a year or two ago, will be 
nugatory unless aided by the formation of railways; and man 
surveys have since been made in Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, 
to determine on the feasibility of such constructions, as also across 
the islands which separate Copenhagen from the German Ocean. 
In Holstein itself, which is Danish in ownership but German in 
feeling, there is a railway open from Altona to Kiel, with branches 
to Rendsburg and Gliickstadt; but no railways have yet been 
made in the more northern provinces of continental Denmark. 
Mr. Peto and other English capitalists, however, have lately 
entered into arrangements for constructing a railway of about 36 
m1.es ia length, from Ténningen to Flensburg, one on the west 
and the other on the east coast of Schleswig, whereby a railwa 
route from the German Ocean to the Baltic will be established. 
Other routes will very probably be determined on before any long 
time has elapsed, for surveys have been made, or are being made, 
from Flensburg to Rendsburg, from Copenhagen to Corsér, and 
from Copenhagen to Elsinér ; and many of the Danish merchants 
are looking forward hopefully to the time when Copenhagen may 
possibly be brought within two days’ journey of London. 

With respect to Sweden, nothing (that we are aware of ) has 
been effected towards the construction of railways in that lake- 
covered country; but a prospectus has just been issued relating 
to a Swedish company, whose operations will be sanctioned and 
aided by the Government. There is to be a railway from Stock- 
holm to Géteborg, 350 miles in length, which will connect the 
Baltic with the German Ocean or North Sea. A section 88 miles 
long from Koping to Hult, will be made first. Norway, too, has 
made a beginning. A few months ago an English sigan an 
the works on a line of railway about 50 miles in length, from 
Christiania to Midsen ; the former town is the capital, and near 
the sea coast ; while Midsen is in a lake connected with the exten- 
sive inland navigation of the eastern part of Norway. Mr. Peto, 
whose name is now to be met with in connexion with railways in 
so many countries besides our own, addressing a Norwegian as- 
semblage on the occasion of turning the ‘ first sod’ of this railway, 
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said, ‘* I see before me, if properly followed up, the practicability 
of placing the centre of Norway as near to our capital as was the 
city of Edinburgh before railways and steam vessels were 
known ; and if you place Christiania and London within sixty 
hours of one another weekly, for every ten visitors you now have, 
you will then have a hundred.” Steam transit from England is a 
point much insisted on by all the projectors of Danish and Nor- 
wegian railways. 

In the wide-spreading region to which the general name of 
Germany is applied—extending as it’ does from the confines of 
Denmark in the north to those of Turkey in the south; from the 
Carpathians in the east to the Rhine in the west—the construction 
of railways must necessarily be very unequally distributed, arising 
from the great diversities in population and commercial industry. 
There is, however, collectively a large and important system of 
railway here developed. Some of the railways have been con- 
structed by the respective governments, and others by private 
companies. Nearly the whole of those in the Austrian empire, 
in Bavaria, in Wirtemburg, in Hanover, in Brunswick, and in 
Hesse, have been constructed by the governments; and even those 
made by companies have in most cases been redeemed or pur- 
chased by the state—so unwilling are most of the states to allow 
the control of locomotion to slip out of their hands. In Prussia, 
and in a few of the other states, the government has abstained 
from any direct interference with the construction or working of 
the railways; it has rather lent a fostering hand to private com- 
panies, in cases where the traffic did not appear to be large enough 
to pay an adequate dividend on the outlay. In order to keep 
down the expenditure to a reasonable limit, all costly works are 
avoided unless absolutely necessary ; hilly districts are traversed 
by steep inclines and numerous curves, instead of by costly 
tunnels, cuttings, viaducts, and embankments; inasmuch as 
a slower rate of speed than that adopted in England renders such 
gradients and curves easily manageable—a truth which man 
railway companies in our own country have found out now that 
it is too late. . 

Taking Germany in its widest sense, as including the Austrian 
empire as well as the various states north and west of it, there 
were completed and in operation in 1845 about 1,590 miles of 
railway, in 1847 about 2,800 miles, and by the end of 1849 about 
4,550 miles. At the last-named date there were also 800 miles 
more in progress of construction, and about 3,100 miles either 
decided on or contemplated, but without having been commenced ; 
making a total, real and projected, of about 8,450 miles. Dr. 
Lardner gives a very minute analysis of all these German railways 
to the end of 1849, classifying them into ninety-eight different 
railways, and giving therespective lengths of each which were ‘com- 
pleted,’ ‘in progress,’ and ‘ projected,’ at the date in question. 
Without going into these minute particulars, we may state that 
the longest lines then projected but not yet commenced were some 
of those in Bavaria; while the largest independent line then open 
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was the Vienna and Trieste—so far as the Alps had at that time al- 
lowed it to be completed. At a period two years earlier than this, 
Prussia contained 40 per cent. of all the railways then open 
throughout Germany ; and claimed nearly 40 per cent. of all those 
making, sanctioned, or contemplated ; so much more commercially 
active is Prussia than the larger empire of Austria, whose ratio 
was not more than 16 per cent. of the whole. Bythe beginning of 
1851, there appear to have been about 5,300 miles of railway open 
in the whole of the German states, besides 700 miles in progress. 
There are many noticeable features in German railways, as 
compared with those of England. Passenger carriages of three 
classes, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, are generally used as in our own country, 
but more comfortable for second and third-class passengers. 
There are also more of the long carriages, on the American system, 
holding from 70 to 120 persons. The cost of carriages per pas- 
senger, according to the number carried and the luxury of accom- 
modation, varies from 4/. to 15/. In America, attempts have 
been in some few cases made to establish a cheaper class of car- 
riage with less accommodation; but these have been so little 
patronised, that the companies have reverted to the uniform or 
non-classified system. In Germany, more than in any other part 
of Europe or America, passengers travel by the cheapest mode that 
can be obtained. All the trains comprise all three classes of carriages 
(except a few special instances connected with the express 
‘through route” from London via Dover and Ostend); and of all 
the passengers, only four in every 100 travel by the Ist class, the 
3rd class ratio being so high as 74 in the 100. As the 3rd class 
fare is only about 3 per mile, and the 1st class a fraction over 13d, 
the average fares paid by the whole of the passengers is within 1d. 
per mile. We may here mention that on the newly-opened 
Oxford and Birmingham branch of the Great Western Railway, a 
passenger carriage has been introduced somewhat similar in plan 
to the large carriages in Germany and America; it js about 
forty feet long, and each end rests on a small four-wheeled frame 
or carriage, the two trucks turning independently of each other. 
In the vast Russian empire, the first attempt to obtain railways 
was made by offering great advantages to any capitalists who would 
establish companies for this purpose ; they were to have a gratuitous 
grant of all the land necessary, and all the timber and raw 
material which they might find on the spot; they were per- 
mitted to import iron and working stock free of duty; they were 
guaranteed by the Emperor a minimum dividend of four per cent. 
on their capital; and the great land-owners offered the use of their 
serfs in constructing the works. It is only to a partial extent that 
these offers have been accepted, owing to the backward state of 
joint-stock enterprise in Russia. Some of the railways now con- 
structed or under construction are undertaken bv companies ; 
while the rest belong to the State. 
The most important line of. railway in Russia is that from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, about 400 miles in length. The next 
in importance, in so far as it will connect Russia with central 
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- Europe, is the St. Petersburg and Warsaw, about 680 miles. A 
western continuation of this line, from Moscow to Cracow, about 
170 miles, will give 850 miles from the Russian metropolis to the 
Austrian frontier. A goods’ railway, worked by horses, about 100 
miles in length, has been formed to connect the Don with theVolga. 
There is a small railway from St. Petersburg to a place near it 
called Tsarskoé-soélo, which has a busy traffic somewhat akin to 
that of our Greenwich railway, or to the Versailles railways near 
Paris. Southern Russia is to have a railway from Odessa to 
Kief, to be continued possibly, at some future time, to Moscow, 
and thus completing a railway line of 1,600 miles from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea.. There are also lines planned from St. Petersburg 
to Cronstadt, and St. Petersburg to Baltischport in Esthonia. 
The railway from Warsaw to Cracow is open, and the important 
line from St. Petersburg to Moscow is rapidly progressing ; 
but in the other districts mentioned above the works, so far as 
commenced at all, are proceeding slowly. Wealth is held in so 
few hands in Russia. 

In respect to the Belgian, French, German, and Russian rail- 
ways, various companies are on the look-out for a short overland 
route from England to India. At present, as is well known, the 
only real overland portions are from Calais to Marseille, or from 
Ostend to Trieste, and from Cairo to Suez. These certainly get 
rid of a vast length of sea travelling; but there are projectors 
who are searching for a yet greater saving, who are inquiring how 
long a time will elapse before a railway traverses the whole of 
France to Marseille, or how the very circuitous route from 
Ostend to Trieste may be shortened, or what are the chances of 
reaching the Black Sea, either through Russia or through Turkey, 
or whether the mountainous region of Asia Minor can be con- 
quered by railways, or whether the nomadic tribes of Mesopota- 
mia would be peacefully inclined. towards the locomotive and its 
iron road, or whether the sands of Southern Persia would or would 
not bury a railway under a dust-cloud. 

So far as regards the mid-European route, whether to the East 
Indies or not, there is one Belgian railway, the Great Luxem- 
bourg, which bids fair to be, at some future time, an important 
link in the chain of communication from England to the centre 
and south-east of Europe. The company appears to have been 
in existence for many years, but to have been prevented by mone- 
tary difficulties from effecting much until recently. The works 
are now in progress from Brussels to Namur, and the line between 
these two towns is expected to be finished by the spring of 1854. 
At present, the railway route between those towns is very circuit- 
ous, but the Great Luxembourg will have all the characteristics 
of adirect line. The Belgian government guarantees a certain 
dividend on the capital thus expended. ‘The direction from 
Brussels to Namur, a little to the east of south, points it out 
as a favourable line of transit to other districts. Another com- 
pany is engaged in forming a railway from Wavre, a central 
point in the Great Luxembourg, to Louvain, in one direction. 
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and Charleroi in another; this, with an extension from Charleroi 
to St. Quintin, also determined on, will afford a very direct 
route from most of the principal towns from Belgium to Paris. 
Then a southern extension from Namur to Arlon, also gua- 
ranteed by the Belgian government, will carry the railway to 
the confines of Belgium, France, and Prussia, near the town of 
Luxembourg. ‘The Prussian government has undertaken to 
construct a railway from Luxembourg to the Rhine at Mannheim, 
whence other German states will carry it on towards Vienna; 
while the Paris and Strasburg Company have determined to 
— Luxembourg with their railway by a line through Metz 
to Nancy. 

It mate a curious example of the extent to which a proposed 
saving of distance will induce the expenditure of a large capital, 
that the great Luxembourg Company count largely Pony a through 
traffic from distant towns, as a foundation for their success. 
Strasburg, regarded as a kind of central depot for the transmission 
of English and colonial produce and merchandise to central and 
south-eastern Europe, is 457 miles from Havre via the French 
railways, and 540 from Rotterdam via the Rhine; while it ‘‘ will be 
only 307 miles from Antwerp via the Great Luxembourg ;”’ ergo, 
say the directors, Antwerp and the Great Luxembourg will by 
and by be the route. Again, the new line will effect a saving of 
thirty-two miles between Brussels and Namur, ten between 
Brussels and Charleroi, and forty-one (out of 231) between 
Brussels and Paris. But the most important estimates, perhaps, 
are those which bring in London as a member of the railway 
system. ‘Trieste is a point of great importance, in respect to most 
of the expeditious overland routes to India; and the various dis- 
tances from London to this Austro-Italian port, are discussed 
with much solicitude. From London to Trieste, by the present 
route, via Ostend, Cologne, Berlin, Breslau, Vienna, and Laibach, 
is 1,600 miles. If the Luxembourg route were taken to the 
Rhenish frontier, and the projected South German lines finished 
through Bruchsal, Stuttgard, Ulm, Munich, and’Salzburg, to the 
Austrian system at Briick, the distance would be 1,160; while, if 
Venice were chosen as the sea-port instead of Trieste, and the 
projected lines finished through Bavaria and the Tyrol to the 
existing Austro-Italian railway, the distance would be 1,110 miles. 
It will not be hazarding much, however, considering the enor- 
mous difficulties of the Tyrol route, to say that the Salzburg and 
Briick route, of 1,160 miles, is much more likely to attain com- 
pletion. This Salzburg route, too, would conveniently reduce 
the distance between London and Vienna from 1,260 miles to 
1,020. As a last instance to adduce, the present distance from 
London to Strasburg, via Calais and Paris, is 670; while by 
Ostend and the Great Luxembourg it would be only 540. - 

There may be, in all this, much of the couleur de rose, so fre- 

uently adopted by directors; but a railway map of Europe will 
show that, if the various German states construct the lines run- 
ning south-eastward from the Rhine, the Great Luxembourg may 
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become an important trunk line among the railways of Europe. 
A long period, it is true, must elapse before this can take place, 
for Bavaria stands at present like a barrier between Western 
Europe and Austria; a few miles of railway connect its chief 
towns, such as Munich, Augsburg, Nirnburg, and Bamberg; but 
this line is far from the Rhenish railways in the west, and still 
farther from the Austrian railways in the east. The railway maps 
show us a continuous railway route from Western Europe as far 
east as Debreczyn in Hungary; but much of this has still the 
‘dotted’ aspect of unfinished railways. 

Some of the projected overland schemes are so extravagant as 
to deserve but little serious study. Such we cannot help consider- 
ing to be the case in respect to the Ostend and Calcutta railway, 
.rought before public notice about a year ago. From ‘London to 
Calcutta in seven days’ may be a taking title for a pamphlet ; but 
it is a pity to draw down, by outrageous pretensions, ridicule on 
a scheme which, in some of its parts, may be useful. The plan 
is nothing less than this—to finish the railways through Bavaria 
and Austria to Orsova, on the Danubian frontier of Turkey; to 
make a Turkish railway of 350 miles from Orsova to Constan- 
tinople; to cross the Dardanelles by steam-boat; to construct a 
railway across Asia Minor, from north-west to south-east; to 
form other railways up the valley of the Orontes to the Kurdistan 
mountains and down the valley of the Euphrates to Bassorah ; 
and thence along the southern regions of Persia and Beloochis- 
tan to Scinde and the Indus, there to join our Indian railways. 
All difficulties, engineering, financial, and political, are ignored by 
this scheme ; indeed, it is just such a one as would occur to the 
mind as the eye glances over a map of Europe and Asia. There 
may possibly, Log awer, be portions of this proposed route carried 
into operation in the course of several years—such as from the 
Danube to Constantinople, or down the valley of the Euphrates 
to the Persian Gulf: any advance in this direction will be valua- 
ble, without dazzling the judgment by a ‘seven days’ route from 
London to Calcutta. 

Of the countries lying south of the Alps, and west of the Pyre- 
nees, little can yet be expected in respect to railway enterprise. 
Italy being cut off by the Alps from France, Switzerland, and 
Austria, and Switzerland itself being surrounded by the Alps, 
engineers have turned their attention to this mountain system, to 
determine whether any and what facilities exist for traversing it by 
railways. One scheme has been put forth for a railway, to com- 
mence on the southern shore of Lake Constance, at a spot opposite 
to the southern end of the Bavarian railways, and to cross by the 
Pass of the Spliigen into Piedmont. Another projected line, spring- 
ing from Munich, would cross the Tyrol through Innspruck and 
Bautzen,:and join the Italian railwdys at Verona. A third route, 
the ‘* Great Savoy,” now being surveyed, leaves Piedmont by way 
of Mont Cenis, to Chambery and Geneva; the rails are proposed 
to be brought to the base of Mont Cenis on either side, so that 
they will be important and valuable, whether the vast plan of a 
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tunnel through the mountain should be put in execution or not. 
A fourth plan is for crossing the Alps by the pass of the Grimsel 
and Lukmanier. A fifth route—not merely a project, but ad- 
vancing rapidly towards completion, is the line from Vienna to 
Trieste, which will cross the Noric Alps at Sémmering. The 
finishing of this line is waiting only for the great tunneling and 
excavating works at Sommering ; when these afte completed, there 
will be unbroken railway communication from the Baltic and the 
German Ocean to the Adriatic. These works at the Sémmering 
ridge are quite stupendous; there will be thirteen tunnels and 
twenty-five viaducts, one of them 150 feet high. There are other 
Alpine routes brought before public notice occasionally, and their 
merits discussed in the newspapers; one involving a tunnel ten 
miles in length, and others requiring works of construction more 
vast than any we have in England ; but great must be the deter- 
mination displayed before these schemes become other than paper 
schemes. The small state of Switzerland has its grand schemes 
among the rest ; schemes for connecting by railway most of its 
principal towns and lakes, and for establishing routes along the 
valleys and over the passes to the neighbouring countries. But 
Switzerland is a poor country, in respect to available capital, and 
the fruition of these schemes is doubtful It may here be remarked 
that a rivalry exists between the Sardinian and Austrian govern- 
ments, respecting the route which any transalpine line shall take 
from Central Germany to the Mediterranean; the former advo- 
cating the route through Switzerland and Piedmont; the latter, 
that through Tyrol and Lombardy. 

In Italy, distracted as it is by politieal disputes, and broken up 
into so many states, the progress of railway enterprise has been 
much retarded. Down to the beginning of 1850, nothing had 
been done towards establishing international railways from state 
to state ; but each state, or at least three of them, had short lines 
confined to their own territories. Thus, in Austrian Italy, there 
were short railways from Milan to Treviglio, Milan to Monza, 
and Venice to Vicenza. In Tuscany, there were lines from Leg- 
horn to Pisa, Florence to Sienna, Pisa to Lucca, and Florence to 
Prato ; and in Naples the lines extended from Naples to Portici, 
Naples to Capua, and Portici to Castelamare. Since the date 
here mentioned, small portions of additional railway have been 
finished ; and, at the present time, there are works of consider- 
able magnitude in progress. One railway especially, from Genoa 
to Turin, crossing a mountain region in its path, involves con- 
structions of a most costly and extensive kind, comprising no 
fewer than nine tunnels, of which one, through Mont Giovi, will 
be nearly two miles in length, on so steep a gradient as 1 in 28. 
There is also some fine work on the Venice and Vicenza line; 
Venice, as is well known, is:situated on a series of islands; and 
these islands are connected with the mainland by a viaduct of 
great magnitude: it is 12,000 feet long, and has 222 arches, the 
piers of which rest upon 80,000 larch piles, driven into the bed of 
the lagune or channel. When this and other railways now pro- 
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gressing shall have been completed, there will be a line nearly 
north and south, from Genoa to Alessandria, thence north-west to 
Turin, thence north-east to Novara, thence across the boundary 
between Piedmont and Austrian Italy, and then through the last- 
named fertile country, touching the towns of Milan, Treviglio, 
Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, anf Venice. By this route, the 
Gulf of Genoa and the Adriatic, which bound the peninsula of Italy 
on the west and east, will be connected by railway. This railway 
system is separated by a broad belt of country from that in Tuscany. 
‘the Apennines intervene; and these mountains must be crossed, 
before the Piedmont and Lombard railways can join those of Tus- 
cany. A convention was agreed upon, in 1851, between the various 
states on either side of the Northern Apennines, for the construc- 
tion of a connecting rears or railways; each state to construct 
the portion running through its own territory. It was stated in 
the public journals, a few weeks ago, that a ‘ concession’ for this 
purpose had been made to a company of capitalists; and that the 
great works across the Apennines, the ‘ back-bone of Italy,’ are 
in a fair way of being commenced. The Papal States have not 
yet a yard of railway; and the Neapolitan group is likely to re- 
main, as it now is, very limited. 
Spain and Portugal have always been much isolated from the 
rest of Europe by the formidable Pyrenean barrier; and, from 
various causes, they have been slow to adopt the canal and rail- 
way systems which have been so valuable to the rest of Europe. 
Portugal contains no railways whatever. Spain has two or three 
short sections finished, and two or three others in progress. The 
two governments are endeavouring to give efficiency to a com- 
bined scheme for a railway from Lisbon across the frontier into 
Spain, thence to Madrid, and thence to join the French system at 
Bayonne. Other schemes also have been marked out, for north 
and south routes in each country ; and the news from the Penin- 
sula have lately shown in what manner the requisite capital is 
sought to be obtained. Portuguese and Spanish credit, however, 
are unfortunately at a iow ebb among commercial men, and we 
shall probably have to wait a long time before these trunk rail- 
ways will be commenced. 
The Mohammedan, imitating the European in so many things, 
is now imitating him in railway enterprise. The Pacha of 
Egypt, eager to do all that can be done for faciliating the overland 
route to India, is now having a railway constructed from Alex- 
andria towards Cairo, to touch the Nile at a point which will get 
rid of the slow transit along the canal from Alexandria, and thence 
to extend to Cairo. The crossing of the desert itself to Suez, 
whether from Cairo or from some port in the Mediterranean, has 
been very amply discussed for several years past; schemes for 
ship-canals and for railways have been brought forward in con- 


siderable number; but the difficulties in a region of loose sand are 
great; and there is not at the present time, so far as we are aware, 
any strong probability that either a canal or a railway over the 
Isthmus will be constructed. 
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That the far-distant India has at present no railways, is little 
creditable to the powerful company In whose hands its destinies 
are to so large an extent placed. Joint-stock companies have for 
many years proposed to undertake works of this kind in India, and 
have urged the East India Company to assist; but the negotia- 
tions have always been of a dilatory character, and the objections 
raised of a somewhat vexatious kind. There is, perhaps, no 
country in the world that would be more benefited by railways 
than India. The distances from the important inland towns to 
the shipping-ports is very great, the roads are often very bad, the 
means of travelling are very slow and costly, and the shipment of 
cotton or other produce to England is rendered very difficult. It 
is, we repeat, not creditable that in the year 1852 we find no 
finished railways in India. The works are, however, now pro- 
gressing from Calcutta towards the north-west. The plan 
adopted is that which Mr. Simms laid down, as engineer on the 
part of the East India Company. The route is by way of Calcutta, 
Barrackpore, Benares, Mirzapore, Allahabad, to Delhi, a dist&nce 
of about 900 miles; the cost is set down at 17,000/. per mile 
(which seems rather a high average in a country where labour is 
cheap), making a total of more than fifteen millions sterling. The 
East India Railway Company are effecting the work in sections ; 
the first section out of Calcutta will cost three millions, on which five 
per cent. is guaranteed by the East India Company; and each 
future section, as constructed, will be guaranteed in like manner. 
The two companies will thus be able to work their way by degrees. 
Meanwhile there is another railway being constructed in the 
Bombay district ; and while we now write, proposals are being put 
forth for an ‘ Upper India’ railway. . 

In the ‘Companion’ for 1844 was given an account of Ameri- 
can railways, similar in character to that which we have noticed 
as having been given respecting Belgian railways in another 
volume. The unparalleled rapidity of commercial progress in the 
United States, however, renders an interval of nine years a very 
wide one ; and we must be prepared to look for vast extensions 
in the system. In order to compare the past with the P raeraly 
we will give in few words a summary of the results detailed in that 
article. 

We find that, by the year 1843, there had been more than 5,000 
miles of railway constructed in the United States; that these 
belonged to 143 companies, giving.an average of only 36 miles as 
the length of each separate railway ; that the railways were con- 
asl as in England, by joint-stock companies, and not by the 
State; that although aah railway was constructed mainly for 
local traffic, there had nevertheless arisen eight great trunk lines 
of communication, by junctions of various lines; that American 
railways have been constructed very much more cheaply than those 
in England, partly because the legal and legislative expenses are 
extremely small, partly because the land is bought at a low price, 
partly because timber is very cheap, partly because no useless ex- 
penditure is bestowed upon splendid stations, and partly be- 
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cause the relatively low speed of travelling enables steep inclines 
and sharp curves to be worked safely. ‘The eight great arteries 
of communication were; Ist, parallel to the sea-coast, throughout 
the whole vast distance from New England to Florida; 2nd, east 
and west from Boston to Lake Erie; 8rd, New York to Lake 
Erie; 4th, Philadelphia to Lake Erie; 5th, Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg, over the Alleghany Mountains, and comprising a system of 
railways and canals; 6th, Baltimore to the Ohio; 7th, Charles- 
ton to Cincinnati, uniting the Atlantic with the Ohio; 8th, 
Georgia to Savannah. It is not that all these routes were actually 
completed in 1843, but that sufficient had been done to show that 
such routes would result from the united labours of many compa- 
nies influenced primarily by local wants alone. 

There is some reason to think that the 5,000 miles, mentioned 
above, must have included portions not yet open for traffic ; and 
that the total length working was about 4,500 miles. By 1849 the 
length in work had increased to 6,500 miles. The Atlantic states, 
thickly inhabited and commercially active, were naturally those in 
which railways were formed earliest and in greatest number; but 
the system gradually extended to the vast agricultural districts of 
the west; insomuch that by 1849 there were five short railways in 
the state of Mississippi, ten in Louisiana, and a few in Alabama, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. Dr. Lardner describes the 
utter strangeness of the sights and sounds presented by this encroach- 
ment of civilisation on the wilds of the west, this conquest of the 
locomotive over the forest and the prairie. ‘‘ Travelling in the 
backwoods of Mississippi, through native forests where, till within a 
few years, human foot never trod, through solitudes the stillness of 
which was never broken even by the red man, I have been filled 
with wonder to find myself drawn on a railway by an engine driven 
by an artisan from Liverpool, and whirled at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour by the highest refinements of the art of locomotion. 
It.is not -easy to describe the impressions produced as we see the 
frightened deer start from its lair at the snorting of the ponderous 
machine, and the appearance of the snake-like train which follows 
it."— Railway Economy. 

Of the 6,500 miles of railway at work in the United States in 
1849, more than half were in New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
New England States. Of these, the most remarkable, perhaps, 
is that which traverses Pennsylvania from east to west, as part of 
the route from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. First there are 8] miles 
of rail from Philadelphia to Columbia on the Susquehanna. Then 
there are 172 miles of canal, from Columbia to Holidaysburg, 
which bring the traveller to the eastern base of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Next is the Portage railway of 37 miles, from Holi- 
daysburg on the eastern to Johnstown on the western base of the 
Alleghanies ; this railway has to climb a height of 1,398 feet, and 
then descend 1,172 feet; the trains are drawn up to the summit 
level by stationary engines and ropes; different levels being 
reached, one by one, by the aid of separate engines and ropes 
Lastly, there is another canal from Johnstown to Pittsburg. ‘This 
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fourfold division of the route is not go troublesome as it would be in 
England ; for by an ingenious contrivance, the canal-boats are made 
available for land transit. The boats, which are of considerable 
magnitude and length, are divided into segments or sub-boats, by 
partitions made transversely and at right angles to their length; so 
that each boat can be separated into three or more smaller boats. 
When the canal route is traversed, these several pieces are placed 
each on two railway trucks which support it at its ends; a proper 
body being provided for the trucks, adapted to-the form of the 
bottom and keel of the boat; each short stumpy boat thus forms a 
passenger carriage or a goods waggon on the railway; while three 
or four of them form a spacious boat on the canal. 

By about the middle of the year 1851, it ‘was estimated that the 
railways in the United States were more than 10,000 miles in 
length, having cost about 67,000,000/., or 6,709/. per mile. In 
the spring of 1852 the railways open were stated to be 11,500 
miles, besides 11,200 in course of construction, making a total of 
little less than 23,000 miles. The latest estimate we have seen 
gives 13,000 miles as the probable length in the early autumn 
of 1852, and ten miles a day as the average rate of increase 
in the length open for traffic. There are confident anticipa- 
tions expressed that there will be 30,000 miles of American rail- 
way open by the year 1860. The several lengths here named 
do not include the railways in British America; but these are 
rather projects than completed works. There has been a striking 
contrast in this respect. While the Americans have been making 
amazing progress by their own unassisted enterprise, our colonists 
have been embarrassed by the clumsy colonial system under which 
they live ; the local governments recommend one plan, the impe- 
rial government recommends another, while an infant joint-stock 
company is perhaps trying to give form and efficiency to a third. 
The fear of the United States taking away our colonial trade by 
their numerous railways, will perhaps be the very best impulse to 
the colonists, urging them to sink all minor difficulties, and make 
railways at once. 

The American railways have several advantages which, to our 
discredit, have not been introduced upon English lines. Whether 
the abandonment of all ‘classes’ in railway carriages, the non- 
distinction into Ist, 2nd, and 8rd class—whether this be an ad- 
vantage or not, each reader must determine for himself. We 
shall simply state, therefore, that such is the case in the United 
States, and that the passengers—though they have not all the 
cushioned luxuries of first-class passengers in England—have far 
more comfort than our second and third-class passengers. The 
following is the type of an American railway carriage. It is two 
or three times as long as a London omnibus, but much wider and 
higher ; there are doors at each end, and a row of windows along 
each side. There is a central passage from end to end, wide 
enough for one person to walk ; and on both sides of this passage 
are rows of seats, transverse to the length of the carriage, and 
each accommodating two persons. There are from fifteen to 
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twenty of these seats on each side of the avenue, thus affording | 


accommodation for sixty or eighty persons in the carriage. The 
seats are cushioned ; and their consisting of a single padded 
board about six inches broad, are so supported that the passenger 
may at his pleasure turn them either way, so as to have either his 
face or his back to the engine. At night there is a good lamp at 
each end of the carriage; and in winter there is a small stove in 
_ the middle, with a smoke pipe projecting through the roof. Some 

of the carriages have a ladies’ compartment at one end. If these 
very large and roomy vehicles were set upon wheels in the same 
manner as English carriages, it would be impossible to work them 
over curves of any but very wide radius ; the arrangement adopted 
is, however, one which renders them even more manageable than 
our shorter carriages. Each end is supported on a small four- 
wheeled railway truck, on which it rests on a pivot; similar to the 
expedient by which the fore-wheels of an ordinary road carriage 
sustain the perch. On a sharp curve, the front truck may be 
moving in one direction, and the hind truck in a direction a little 
inclined to it, while the body of the vehicle forms the chord of the 
are or curve. These long-bodied carriages have much less dead 
weight per passenger than English railway carriages. In American 
towns, the locomotive depots are always in the suburbs, but the 
passenger stations are in the heart of the town, the carriages 
being drawn from the suburbs to the centre by horses, along the 
level of the streets. 

We may here state that a new tunneling machine has recently 
been introduced in the United States, to excavate tunnels through 
hard rock. So far as descriptions of it have yet reached this 
country, it appears as if it would be a very valuable engineering 
aid. The machine works horizontally, and is set in action by a 
steam-engine. A rapidly-revolving tool bores a hole horizontally 
in the rock, a few inches in diameter. An enormous vertical 
wheel, equal in diameter to the intended section of the tunnel, 
has cutters or tools projecting horizontally from its periphery, and 
these cut a large circular groove in the rock, concentric with the 
hole first bored. The central hole is then charged with gun- 
powder, and a blast loosens and shatters the huge mass of rock 
between the hole and the groove. If, as is alleged, this machine 
will tunnel ten feet per day, it will greatly expedite railway works, 
and cheapen them also. 

It is exceedingly curious to glance over a list of the stations on 
the American railways, and notice how oddly Indian names and 
proprietary names and classical names are mixed up together. On 
the Baltimore and Cumberland Railway, for instance, we find 
‘Monocacy,’ ‘ Catoctin Switch,’ ‘Cherry Run,’ ‘ Sleepy Creek,’ 
‘Great Cacapon,’ ‘Paw Paw,’ ‘ Little Cacapon,’ and others, 
evidently derived from Indian sources: the favourite termination 
‘‘ ville’? is worked up with such names as Knox, Ely, Marriott, 
Sykes, Kerney, &c., into designations of a thoroughly Yankee 
character ; while Troy, Syracuse, Athens, Rome, Sparta, Co- 
rinth, and such like names of venerable authority, are known to 
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be sprinkled pretty freely about the United States. But, be the 
names what they may, it is a grand achievement to have the 
means of locomotion brought to places which were so little time 
ago quite unknown and even non-existent. It is a great thing to 
have railways touching four out of five of the Canadian lakes, and 
this, too, at many different points; these are yet almost wholly 
on the south or United States side of the lakes, for reasons before 
adverted to. It is a fact fraught with important social results, 
that the Mississippi is beginning to hear the steam whistle of the 
locomotive, and that the cotton regions of the south are becoming 
connected by rail with the manufacturing states of the north. It 
would be useless to speculate on the probable amount of time 
which must elapse before the locomotive will reach the base of the 
Rocky Mountains ; sufficient cause for marvel is it that the valley 
of the great river is brought within the scope of a commercial 
system which our own Stephensons introduced less than a quarter 
of a century ago. One of the Mississippi railways alone, from 
Lake Michigan to the mouth of the Ohio, will, when completed, 
be 700 miles in length. 

Of the vast schemes for crossing the Rocky Mountains by rail- 
way, from the Atlantic to the Pacific States, nothing has yet been 
definitely arranged. We will briefly notice three of these schemes. 

Mr. Asa Whitney proposes to start from some central point 
between Lake Michigan and the valley of the Arkansas; to form 
a railway across the prairies and rivers westward of the Mississippi; 
to carry it over the Rocky Mountains at one of the most available 
passes; to extend it thence westward to California ; and to throw 
off branches north and south to Oregon and Mexico. The length 
would not be less than 2,000 miles; for three-fourths of the dis- 
tance there are scarcely any inhabitants; and the engineering dif- 
ficultiés would be enormous. As the traffic would not pay a 
dividend on the cost of such a line, Mr. Whitney connects the 
railway scheme with a land scheme, in the following way. A 
joint-stock company is to purchase from the United States govern- 
ment a belt of country from thirty to sixty miles in width, stretch- 
ing the whole way from the Arkansas to the Pacific ; the company 
to give eight million dollars for about eighty million acres of land 
so acquired ; this land to be taken and paid for gradually, as the 
works advance; a railway to be constructed along the centre of 
this belt of country ; the land on either side to be sold in portions, 
at a profit ; and the railway works to be paid for out of this profit. 
The ‘‘ land will make the railway, and the railway will people the 
land ;’’ the company will create the traffic, by encouraging the 


-peopling and cultivation of the regions through which the railway 


is torun. Such is an outline of this singularly bold and original 
scheme. As the starting point of such a vast railway would be of 
immense benefit to the State in which it was situated, much dis- 
cussion has arisen concerning the determination of this point ; 
but Mr. Whitney seems inclined to ee the northern or upper 
regions, where the Mississippi and Missouri may possibly be 
crossed by railway bridges, and where the route would be nearly 
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in a line with the European traffic vi@ Boston and New York. 
Mr. Whitney is sanguine in his expectation that the whole length 
might be finished in fifteen years, and that nearly a hundred thou- 
sand settlers might be located on the bordering lands per annum, 
as the works proceeded. 

Mr. Benton’s plan is for a line of transit from St. Louis on the 
Missouri to San Francisco, with branches to Oregon, New Mexico, 
and the Mormon settlement at the Great Salt Lake. He proposes 
that a width of one hundred miles of land should be granted along 
the main route, and a width of fifty miles for the branches. The 
line of transit is to comprise not only a railway, but a common 
road also, and, if necessary, a canal in some parts, as also an 
electric telegraph. The Indian title to all the land within these 
belts of one hundred miles and fifty miles, respectively, is to be 
‘extinguished’ by Congress, and the Indians located elsewhere. 
The Government is to make the lines of transit, and to let them 
to companies for working, such a force being put on as will finish 
the roads in one year and the railways in ten years. Military 
stations are to be established along the route. Grants of land are 
to be made to such settlers as will locate themselves on the route 
within twelve months after the extinction of the Indian title, and 
the rest of the belt of land is then to be sold. 

Mr. Nicolay, and other persons in this country, are advocating 
a route in which British America would be selected. It is believed 
that, either by railways alone or by railways and lake steamers, a 
rapid communication must ere long be established from the Atlantic 
to the western end of Lake Superior, It is an easy country from 
thence to the Lake of the Woods, the Red River Settlement, the 
River Assiniboine, Lake Winnipeg, and the river Sakatschewan, 
to the Rocky Mountains, which are here of very much lower ele- 
vation than in the territory of the United States. The route 
across Oregon would then terminate at Vancouver Island. Various 
arguments have been adduced to show that this route is—in geo- 
graphical, commercial, and engineering points of view—better 
than that advocated by Mr. Whitney ; but national preferences 
have unquestionably something to do in the matter. 

While these great schemes are under discussion, progress is 
being made in the construction of travelling routes across the 
Isthmus of Panama. A railway is rapidly advancing from Navy 
Bay on the Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific ; and this will un- 
questionably be an important line of transit to the Pacific. Other 
projects for crossing the narrow neck of land which connects 
North and South America, were noticed in the ‘Companion’ for 
1851, p. 71. | 

South America is doing a little in railway enterprise, in the 
narrow belt of country between the Andes and the Pacific. Val- 
paraiso, Santiago, Lima, and Callao, either now have, or will soon 
have, railways springing from them; and Brazil will have a short 
railway starting from Rio Janeiro. A little, and only a little, has 
on effected towards the construction of railways in the West 
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VI.—CHRONOLOGY OF THE EVENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


1769 May 1. Arthur Wellesley, a younger son of the Earl of 
Mornington, born at Dangan Castle in Meath. He was 
sent to Eton school, and afterwards studied in the Military 
Academy of Angers, in France. 

1787 March. Received his first commission, as ensign of in- 
fantry ; December, lieutenant. 

1791-June. Appointed to a company. 

1793 April. Promoted to a majority in the 33rd regiment. 

September. Advanced, by purchase, to the Lieutenant-Co- 
lonelcy of that corps. 

1794 May. Sailed for Flanders, in command of the 33rd regi- 
ment, to join the British army under the Duke of York ; 
landed at Ostend. 

1795 January. Retreat of the British to Bremen, where they 
re-embarked for England. 

The 33rd regiment embarked for the West Indies in the 
autumn ; but were forced to put back into Portsmouth. 

1796 April. 33rd regiment embarked for India. Colonel Wel- 
lesley (promoted to that rank in May) joined it.at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1797 Arrived at Calcutta, and was placed on the Bengal esta- 
blishment. 

1798 June. Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, proposed an alliance with 
the French, to expel the British from India. 

November. An army assembled at Vellore, under the com- 
mand of General Harris. Colonel Wellesley appointed 
to the command of a contingent from the Nizam of the 
Deccan. 

1799 March. The allied British and native army entered Mysore. 

— 29. The left wing of the allies, under Colonel Wellesley, 
routed a body of Tippoo’s choice infantry. 

. May 3. Storming of Seringapatam by a party under Genera 
Baird. . Colonel Wellesley was appointed to the command 
of Seringapatam; and afterwards governor of the Mysore 
territory. 

1800 September. Colonel Wellesley defeated Dhoondia Waugh at 
the head of a predatory band. - 

December. Appointed to command a body of troops as- 
sembled at Trincomalee. 

1801 February. Sailed with his troops for Bombay, arrived there 


in March; soon after returned to his government in 
Mysore. 


1802 April. Made Major-general. 
1803 February. Appointed to command a force assembled at Hur- 
rihoor, to march into the Mahratta territory. 
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1803 April 20. Marched upon Poonah, and saved the town. 
June 26. Appointed to the command of all the British 


and allied troops in the territories of the Peishwa and the 
Nizam, and the direction of the political affairs of the same 
district. 

August 11. Took the town of Ahmednugger. 

August 29. Entered Aurungabad. 

September 23. Engaged and defeated the Mahratta force 
under Scindiah at Assye. 


[About the middle of September General Wellesley learnt that Scin- 
diah had been reinforced by 16 battalions of infantry commanded by 
French officers, and a large train of artillery, and that the whole of his 
force was assembled near the banks of the Kaitna river. On the 21st of 
September General Wellesley held a conference with Colonel Stevenson, 
in which a general plan of attack on the enemy was concerted; the 
general and the colonel advancing by two parallel routes round the hills 
between Budnapoor and Jaulna, so as to fall at the same time upon the 
enemy. General Wellesley arrived at Naulwah on the 23rd, and then 
received a report that Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had moved off 
in the morning with their cavalry, and that the infantry were about to 
follow, but were still in camp at the distance of about six miles. General 
Wellesley determined to march upon the infantry and engage it at once. 
He sent a messenger to Colonel Stevenson, then about cight miles on 
his left, to inform him of his intention, and directing his advance. He 
moved forward with the 19th Light Dragoons and three regiments of 
native cavalry to reconnoitre. The infantry, consisting of two British and 
five native battalions, followed. After a march of about four miles he 
saw from an elevated plain not only the infantry, but the whole Mahratta 
force, consisting of nearly 50,000 men, encamped on the north side of 
the Kaitna river, the banks of which were very steep; the right, con- 
sisting of cavalry was about Bokerdou, and extended to their corps of 
infantry, which was encamped near the village of Assye, with ninety 
pieces of artillery. General Wellesley determined on attacking the 
infantry on its left and rear. He moved his little army to a ford beyond 
the enemy’s left, and, leaving the Mysore and other irregular cavalry to 
watch that of the enemy, he crossed the river with his regular horse and 
infantry, and, having ascended the bank, formed his men in three lines, 
two of infantry and the third of cavalry. ‘This was effected under a 
brisk cannonade from the enemy’s guns. Scindiah, at the same time, 
made a corresponding movement in his line, by giving a new front to his 
infantry, which was made to rest its right on the river Kaitna, and its left 
upon the village of Assye and the Juah stream. His numerous and 
well-served cannon did fearful execution among the British advancing 
lines, and drowned the weak sound of their scanty artillery. General 
Wellesley, seeing this, gave orders to abandon the artillery, and the in- 
fantry to charge with the bayonet. The charge wai irresistible on the 
right and centre of the enemy ; the British took possession of the guns, 
and the enemy’s infantry gave way. But the British right suffered a 
very severe loss from the guns at the village of Assye, and the enemy’s 
cavalry, seeing the gaps thus made in the ranks, charged the 74th regi- 
ment, when Colonel Maxwell, with the 19th Dragoons, rode to its rescue 
and drove back the assailants with great loss. The native infantry in the 
British service proceeding too far in the pursuit, many of the enemy’s 
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artillerymen, who had thrown themselves down among the carriages of 
their guns, as if they were dead, turned their pieces against the advanc- 
ing infantry, and at the same time several of Scindiah’s battalions formed 
themselves again, thus placing the sepoys between two fires. Colonel 
Maxwell charged and dispersed those battalions, but he lost his life. 
The 78th British regiment, which was on the left of the line, remained 
firm with unbroken ranks in the midst of the confusion, and contributed 
greatly to check the enemy. General Wellesley led the regiment in 
person, against the village of Assye, where the enemy made the stoutest 
resistance, but at last gave way. It was near dark when the firing 
ceased. The enemy retired in great disorder, leaving behind the whole 
of his artillery, ammunition, and stores. Colonel Stevenson arrived on 
the field after the battle, and undertook the pursuit. ] 


1803 November 29. Defeated the Rajah of Berar with a 
Mahratta force at Argaum. 

December 15. Concluded the campaign by the capture of 
Gawilghur. 

— 17. Treaty of peace with the Rajah of Berar, 

— 30. Treaty of peace with Scindiah. 

1804 February. Dispersed the freebooting parties in the West 
Deccan. 

March. Visited Bombay. 

June 24, Broke up the army in the Deccan, and in the fol- 
lowing month returned to Seringapatam. 

July. Called to Madras to assist in military deliberations. 

September 1. Appointed a Knight Companion of the Bath. 

1805 February. Obtained leave to return to England. 

— The thanks of both Houses of Parliament to Major- 
— Wellesley for his services communicated in general 
orders. 

March. Sailed from Madras. 

September. Landed in England. : 

November. Sent to Hanover in the command of a brigade in 
an expedition under Lord Cathcart. 

1806 January. Made Colonel of the 33rd regiment. 

February. Returned with the expedition from Hanover. 

_— er ye to command a brigade of infantry at Hastings. 

— Elected member of parliament for the borough of Rye. 

1807 April. Appointed Secretary for Ireland. 

August. Appointed to a command in an expedition sent to 

Copenhagen. 

— 29. Took Kioge. - 

September 7. Capitulation of the Danish government. 

1808 February. Received the thanks of the House of Commons 
for his conduct at Copenhagen. 

April. Promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

June, os to the command of an expedition to the 
Peninsula. 

July 30. Anchored in Mondego Bay. 

August 1. Landed his troops near the small town of Figueira. 

— 9. Marched southward. 
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1808 Aug. 10. Entered Leiria. 
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— 14. Entered Alcobaga. 

— 15. Entered Caldas. 

— 17. Defeated the French, under Delaborde, at Rolica. 

— 18. Advanced to Lourinha. 

— 19. Advanced to Vimeiro, where he was joined by Gene- 
rals Anstruther and Auckland. 

— 20. Superseded in the chief command by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harry Burrard. 

— 21. Repulsed the French forces at Vimeiro. 


[Junot, having joined Delaborde and Loison at Torres Vedras with 
all his force, estimated at about 14,000 men, of whom 1,600 were ca- 
valry, attacked the English in the position of Vimeiro early in the morn- 
ing of the 21st. The principal attack was made upon the British centre 
and left, with a view, according toa favourite French expression in those 
times, ofdriving the Englishinto the sea, which was close in theirrear. The 
attack was made with great bravery and steadiness, but was as gallantly 
repulsed by the British ; it was repeated by Kellerman at the head of 
the French reserve, which was also repulsed; and the French, being 
charged with the bayonet, withdrew on all points in confusion, leaving 
many prisoners, among them a general officer, and 14 cannon, with am- 
munition, &c., in the hands of the British. The loss of the French in 
killed and wounded was estimated at about 1,800, and that of the British 
was 720. Only about one-half of the British force was actually en- 
gaged. Sir Harry Burrard landed and was present on the field during 
part of the engagement, but he declined assuming the command, or in any 
way interfering with General Wellesley’s dispositions, till the enemy was 
repulsed. Towards the close of the action, when the French were seen 
retiring in confusion, General Wellesley wished to follow up his victory, 
General Ferguson on the left was actually close upon the retreating 
enemy, and if General Hill and the advanced | og had marched straight 
upon Torres Vedras they would have reached it before the French, who 
would have been thus cut off from Lisbon, and perhaps obliged to lay 
down their arms. Such was Sir Arthur’s view; but Sir Harry Burrard 
thought it advisable not to move any further, especially on account of the 

‘ superiority of the enemy’s cavalry; General Ferguson was ordered to 
desist from pursuit, and the French officers were thus enabled to rally 
their men, and make good their retreat to Torres Vedras.] 


808 August 22. The command assumed by Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

— Armistice signed. 

— 30. Convention of Cintra signed by Junot. 

— 31. Convention of Cintra ratified by Sir H. Dalrymple. 

September. The French evacuated Portugal. 

October. Sir H. Dalrymple, Sir H. Burrard, and Sir A. 
Wellesley, recalled to England. | 

November. Court of Inquiry on the Convention of Cintra 
appointed. 

December. Sir A. Wellesley resumed his duties in Ireland. 


1809 January 27. Received the thanks of the House of Commons 


for his services in Portugal. 


April. Resigned the office of Secretary for Ireland, and his 
seat in Parliament. 
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1809 April. Sent to Portugal to assume the command of the Bri- 
tish forces. 
May 9. Moved with his troops from Coimbra to Oporto. 
— 11. Took up his position on the southern bank of the 
Douro, opposite Oporto. 
— Crossed the Douro, and drove the French from Oporto. 


[General Wellesley sent a brigade under General Murray to pass the 
river about four miles above Oporto, whilst the brigade of Guards was 
directed to cross the river at the suburb of Villanova, and the main body 
under the commander-in-chief was to attempt a passage in the centre by 
means of any boats that they could find just above the town. ‘The 
Douro at that spot is very rapid, and nearly three hundred yards wide. 
About ten o’clock on the morning of the 12th of May, two boats being 
discovered, General Paget with three companies of the Buffs crossed 
the river and got possession of an unfinished building on the Oporto 
side, called the Seminario. The French in Oporto were taken by sur- 
prise: they evidently did not expect this bold attempt from the English, 
whose general caution they affected to sneer at. They sounded the 
alarm and marched out to attack the Seminario, but, before they could 
dislodge the first party that had landed, General Hill crossed with fresh 
troops, and, protected by the British artillery from the southern bank, 
maintained the contest with great gallantry, until General Sherbrooke 
with the Guards crossed lower down into the very town of Oporto, 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, and charged the French 
through the streets. Meantime the head of Murray’s column, which 
had crossed at Avintas, making its appearance, Soult ordered an imme- 
diate retreat, which was effected in the greatest confusion: he left 
behind his sick and wounded and many prisoners, besides artillery and 
ammunition, and retired by Amarante with the view of passing through 
Tras-os-Montes into Spain. But, finding that Loison had abandoned 
the bridge of Amarante, which was taken possession of by the Portu- 
guese, he marched by Guimaraens, Braga, Salamonde, and Montealegre, 
into Gallicia. He was overtaken by the English on the evening of the 
16th of May at a bridge near Salamonde, where he lost many men. He 
had toretire, in the midst of a hostile population, through a mountainous 
country, and in most inclement weather. The French were obliged to 
destroy the remainder of their artillery and part of their baggage, and 
the road was strewed with dead horses and mules, and French soldiers, 
who were put to death by the peasantry before the advanced guard of 
the British could save them.] ) 


1809 July. Entered Spain. 

— 8. Took up his head- quarters at Plasencia. 

— 20. Made a junction with Cuesta at Oropesa. 

— 22. Combined Spanish and British armies attacked Vic- 
tor’s outposts at Talavera, and drove them in. 

— 24. Victor retired: to Torrijos, where he was joined by 
Sebastiani, and afterwards by King Joseph. 

— 26. General Cuesta, having followed Victor, was driven 
back to the British army, on the Alberche. 

— 27. General Wellesley took up his ground in the position 
of Talavera. 

— The French crossed the Alberche, drove in the British out- 
posts, and attacked the British who formed the left wing, 
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and the Spaniards who formed the right—repulsed after an 
obstinate struggle. 

.1809 July 28. The French renewed the attack, and were finally 
repulsed at all points. 


[Onthe 27th of July the French moved from St. Olalla, crossed the river 
Alberche, drove in the British outposts, and attacked two advanced 
brigades of the English, which fell back steadily across the plain into 
their assigned position in the line. Victor now attacked the British left, 
p whilst the 4th corps made a demonstration against the Spaniards on the 

right, several thousands of whom, after discharging their pieces, fled 
panic-struck to the rear, followed by their artillery, and creating the 
greatest confusion among the baggage retainers and mules, &c. ; and it 
was with difficulty that Generals Wellesley and Cuesta prevented the 
rest of the Spanish troops from following the example. Luckily the 
position of the Spanish army was strong in front, and the French, not 
knowing exactly what was going on, made no further attack on that 
side ; their efforts were directed against the British left, which they suc- 
ceeded for a moment in turning, and they gained the summit of the hill ; 
but General Hill, being ordered to that point with more troops, drove 
the French down after an obstinate struggle which lasted till after dark, 
and in which the French lost about 1,000 men and the British 800. 
Next morning, the 28th, the French renewed the attack on the hill on 
the British left, and were again repulsed after losing about 1,500 men. 
After a pause of some hours the attack was renewed upon the whole 
British front. Heavy columns of French infantry of Sebastiani’s corps 
twice attacked the British right under General Campbell, which joined 
the Spanish army, but were each time repulsed by the steady fire of the 
English ; a Spanish cavalry regiment charging on their flank at the same 
time, they retired in disorder, after losing a number of men and 10 guns. 
In the meantime a French division, supported by two regiments of 
cavalry, again advanced to turn the British left, and here a cavalry fight 
occurred in which the English 23rd Light Dragoons lost one-half of 
their number. General Wellesley had taken the precaution of posting 
the Spanish division of Bassecour in the rear, together with the cavairy 
of both armies, and the sight of these effectually precluded any further 
advance of the French on that side. Theeprincipal attack of the French 
was against the British centre, which consisted of the Guards and the 
German Legion. The French columns came close up to the British 
line with stubborn resolve, but they were received with a great discharge 
of musketry, which made them reel back in disorder. The Guards then 
charged them, and in the ardour of the moment were carried too far, 
upon which the enemy’s supporting columns and dragoons advanced, and 
those who had been repulsed rallied and faced again, while the French 
batteries poured their shot upon the flank of the Guards, who, in their 
turn, drew back in some disorder; at the same time the German Legion, 
which was on the left of the Guards, being hard pressed by the French, 
got into confusion, and the British centre was thus broken. This was 
the critical moment of the battle. General Wellesley, who, from 
the hill on the left of the position, had a clear view of the whole 
field, seeing the charge of the Guards, and expecting the issue of it, 
immediately ordered the 48th regiment, under Colonel Donellan, which 
was posted on the hill on the left, to advance in support of the 
centre, and at the same time directed General Cotton’s light cavalry to 
advance. The 48th moved on in beautiful order amidst the retiring 
crowds, and wheeling back by companies let them pass through the in- 
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tervals, and then resuming its line marched against the right of the pur- 
suing columns, plied them with destructive charges of musketry, and, 
closing upon them with a firm and regular pace, checked their forward 
movement. The Guards and Germans quickly rallied, and the brigade 
of light cavalry coming up from the rear at a trot, the French began to 
waver, their general, Lapisse, was mortally wounded, and at last they 
gave way and retired to their original position, their retreat being pro- 
tected by their light troops and artillery. The British, reduced to less 
than 14,000 men, and exhausted by fatigue, were unable to pursue them, 
and the Spanish army, which had been scarcely engaged, was incapable 
of making any evolutions ; and thus about six in the evening all fight- 
ing and firing ceased, each army retaining the position that it had occu- 
pied in the morning. King Joseph’s guards and the French reserve had 
not been engaged during the day, and had Napoleon been there perhaps 
he might have tried a last effort ; but, as it was, the French were in evi- 
dent confusion, having been repulsed at all points, and having lost two 
generals nearly 1,000 men killed, and about 6,000 wounded, besides 
17 guns. 


1809 July 29. The French army recrossed the Alberche, and took 


up a position on the heights of Salinas. 

August 1. King Joseph moved back to Ilescas, and Victor 
also retredted on the road to Madrid. 

— Soult entered Plasencia. 

— 3. Sir A. Wellesley marched with the British army to 
Oropesa. 

— 4, Cuesta followed Sir A. Wellesley to Oropesa. 

— Sir A. Wellesley retreated across the Tagus, and took up 
his head-quarters at Deleytosa, and afterwards at Jaraicejo. 

— 8. Cuesta, following the British, was attacked by the 
French, who overpowered his rear-guard, and seized his 

uns. 

= Sir A. Wellesley removed his head-quarters to Badajos. 

— 26. Raised to the peerage by the titles of Baron Douro, 
and Viscount Wellington. 

October. Repaired td Lisbon. 

November 11. Returned to his head-quarters at Badajos. 

— 16. Areizaga, commanding the Andalusian army, routed 
in the open fields of Ocana, by the French corps of Mortier 
and Sebastiani. 

— The Duke del Parque beaten by the French, and driven 
to the mountains of Pena de Francia. 

December. Lord Wellington crossed the Tagus, with the 
mass of his army, at Abrantes. 


1810 January. Fixed his head-quarters at Viseu. 


April. Ney, Kellerman, and Loison, with their forces in Old 
Castile and Leon, preparing for an attack on Portugal— 
Soult in the south of Spain, with Victor and Mortier— 
General Regnier in Estremadura. 

— General Hill stationed on the frontiers of Alemtejo. Ge- 
neral Graham, in Cadiz, blockaded by Victor. The 
Spanish patriots in possession of Gallicia and Asturias. 
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O'Donnell, in Catalonia, keeping up a regular warfare 
against the French. 
1810 May. Marshal Massena sent by Napoleon to take the com- 

mand of the army in Old Castile and Leon. 

June, The French invested Ciudad Rodrigo. 

— 25. The French opened their batteries. 

— July 10. The French entered the place by capitulation. 

August 15. Massena laid siege to Almeida. 

— 27. The governor of Almeida capitulated. 

September 15. The French army marched down the valley 
of the Mondego in the direction of Coimbra. 

— Lord Wellington collected his army on the Serra de 
Busaco. 

— 26. The French army assembled before Busaco. 

— 27. The French attacked the right and left of the English 
position, and were repulsed. 


[In the morning of the 27th the French attacked in great force both 
the right and the left of the English position; one French column 
reached the top of the ridge, and was in the act of deploying when it 
was repulsed by General Picton’s division, as well as another which could 
not even reach the summit; and on the left the French were likewise 
repulsed and thrown down the hill by a charge with the bayonet from 
Craufurd’s division and a Portuguese brigade. The French lost one 
general and about 1,000 killed, two generals and about 3,000 wounded, 
and one general and several hundred men prisoners. The loss of the Al- 
lies did not exceed] ,300. ‘“‘This movement,” says Wellington, “has brought 
the Portuguese levies into action with the enemy for the first time in 
an advantageous situation, and they have proved that the trouble which 
has been taken with them has not been thrown away, and that they are 
worthy of contending in the same ranks with British troops in this in- 
teresting cause, which they afford the best hopes of saving.”—(‘ Dis- 
patches,’ vi. 475.)] 


1810 September 29. The Allies quitted Busaco, and began their 
retreat towards Lisbon. | 
October 1. The British rear-guard evacuated Coimbra. 
— 8. The Allied army entered the lines of Torres Vedras. 
— Lord Wellington’s head-quarters fixed at Pero Negro. 
- — 14. The French attacked and were repulsed by a detach- 
ment near Sobral. 
— The Portuguese militia cut off all communication between 
Massena’s army and the Spanish frontier. 
-— Colonel Trant seized Coimbra. 
— Massena sent 2,000 men across the Zezere to re-open a 
communication with Spain. 
November 15. Massena began a retrograde movement. 
— 17. Massena’s head-quarters fixed at Torres Novas. 
— Lord Wellington’s at Cartaxo. 
1811 January. Massena’s army re-inforced. 
— New French army formed in the north of Spain. 
— 2, Soult took the fortress of Olivenga- 
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1811 February 19. Soult defeated a Spanish force under General 

Mendizabal. 

March 5. Massena evacuated Santarem, and retreated to- 
wards Pombal, followed by Lord Wellington. 

— 10. Skirmish at Pombal. 

— 12. Skirmish at Redinha. > 

— 12. Montbrun repulsed from Coimbra. 

— 15. Wellington attacked Ney at Fons de Arronce. 


[Ney remained on the left bank of the river Ceira, and took upa 
position near the village of Fons de Arronce. The Allies coming up 
about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th, Wellington commenced 
an attack on Ney, in which the French lost 500 men, one-half of whom 
were drowned in endeavouring to pass the swollen river in their rear. 
Night put an end to the fight, but not to the confusion, for as the French 
baggage and other encumbrances were pressing along the bridge, panic 
spread among their troops, who, in the midst of the disorder, darkness, 
and rain, fired upon one another. This was the most serious engagement 
that had yet taken place during the French retreat. ] 


1811 March 17. The British army crossed the Ceira. 
— 21. Massena reached Celorico. 
— 25. Massena abandoned Celorico. 
— 29. Massena retreated to the river Coa. 
April 2. The British came up with the French. 
— 3. Combat of Sabugal. 
— 6. The French crossed into Spain, leaving a garrison in 


Almeida, blockaded by the English. 
— 20. Lord Wellington ordered the siege of Badajos. 
— 28. Lord Wellington’s head-quarters at Villa Fermosa. 
May 2. Massena moved to the relief of Almeida. 
— 2. Massena attacked Fuentes de Onoro. 
— 5. Battle of Fuentes de Onoro. 


[On the 2nd of May, Massena, having been joined at last by some 
cavalry, moved from Ciudad Rodrigo, and crossed the Agueda, with 
40,000 infantry, 5,000 horse, and about 30 pieces of artillery, for the 
purpose of relieving Almeida. He expected every day to be superseded 
in his command, and he wished to make a last effort for his own military 
character. Lord Wellington could muster no more than 32,000 men, 
of which force only 1,200 were cavalry. He, however, determined to 
fight rather than give up the blockade of Almeida. He drew back his 
army half way between the Agueda and the Coa, and placed it in an 
extended line on a table-land between the two parallel rivers Turones 
and Das Casas, which are affluents of the Agueda ; his left on Fort Con- 
ception, covering the blockade of Almeida; the centre opposite the 
village of Almeida; and the right at Fuentes de Onoro, extending 
towards Nava d’ Aver, on the road to Sabugal : the whole distance being 
nearly seven miles. He had the Coa in his rear, with the bridge of 
Castello Bom in case of retreat. The front of the British position was 
protected by the Das Casas river, flowing through a deep ravine, in 
which lay the village of Fuentes de Onoro; but to the right of this 
village the table-land turned back towards the Turones, leaving a plain 
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between it and the hill of Nava d’Aver. The French advanced in three 
columns, One of which took post on a ridge which overhangs the village 
of Fuentes de Onoro, and nearly parallel to that occupied by the Allies. 
They then attacked the village, which was stoutly defended by the British; 
the French at one time took possession of part of it, but were charged 
and driven away by a fresh brigade of British infantry. Night came and 
put an end to the fight. The Allies lost about 250 men, and the French 
somewhat more. ‘The next day Massena, who had been joined by Bes- 
siéres with a body of the Imperial Guards, reconnoitred the position of 
the Allies; and on the 5th of May he made a grand attack with the 
greater part of his force on the British right, which he expected to turn 
by the plain which extends between the hill of Fuentes de Onoro and 
that of Nava d’Aver, and between Pogo Velho on the Das Casas river 
to the Turones, which last stream flowed in the rear of the British posi- 
tion. Had they passed the Turones, the French would have spread into 
the open country about Frenada, and cut off the English from the Coa. 
The French, crossing the Das Casas at Pogo Velho, attacked the 
Spanish party of Julian Sanchez, and drove him from Nava d’Aver; 
they then charged'the 7th light division, which formed the British right. 
The light division immediately formed into squares ; but the numerous 
French cavalry fell upon the 7th division before it could effect a like 
formation. The troops, however, stood firm; and although some were 
cut down, the enemy was checked by the steady fire of the Chasseurs 
Britanniques, a foreign regiment in the British service, and of the other 
regiments ef the 7th division. Lord Wellington, however, considering 
his position too far extended to the right, gave up Nava d’Aver and his 
communication with Sabugal, and ordered the 7th and light divisions to 
retire across the plain, and the Ist and 3rd divisions to wheel back and 
take up a new alignement on a steep ridge which runs from the Das 
Casas and Turones, nearly at right angles with the original ‘position. 
The village of Fuentes de Onoro thus became the left of the new posi- 
tion, and‘ the right was at Frenada, beyond the Turones, and between 
that and the Coa. This movement was well executed, though under 
very Critical circumstances, for the British squares had to cross a vast 
pve, exposed to the charge of a numerous French cavalry supported 
y artillery, the British cavalry being too weak to give much protec- 
tion. The non-combatants, who had gathered behind the British line, 
were hurrying away, driven by the French horsemen across the plain. 
Colonel Napier says that ‘in all this war there was not a more dangerous 
hour for England. The whole of the vast plain, as far as the Turones, 
was covered with a confused multitude, amidst which the squares appeared 
but as specks ; for there was a great concourse, composed of commissariat 
followers of the camp, servants, baggage, led horses, and ‘peasants at- 
tracted by curiosity, and, finally, the broken piquets and parties coming 
out of the woods. The 7th division was separated from the army by the 
Turones ; 5,000 French cavalry, with 15 pieces of artillery, were close 
at hand impatient to charge ; the infantry of the 8th corps was in order 
of battle behind the horsemen; the wood was filled with skirmishers of 
the 6th corps; and if the latter body, pivoting upon Fuentes, had issued 
forth, while Drouet’s division fell on that village, while the 8th corps at- 
tacked the light division, and while the cavalry made a general charge, 
the loose multitude encumbering the plain would have been driven vio- 
lently in upon the Ist division, in such a manner as to have intercepted 
the latter’s fire, and broken their ranks. No such effort, however, was 


‘made; Montbrun’s cavalry merely hovered about Craufurd’s squares, the 
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plain was soon cleared, the cavalry togk post behind the centre, and the 
light division formed a reserve to the right of the 1st division, sending 
the riflemen among the rocks to connect it with the 7th division, which 
had arrived at Frenada, and was there joined by Julian Sanchez. At 
the sight of this new front, so deeply lined with troops, the French 
stopped short and commenced a heavy cannonade, which did great exe- 
cution, from the closeness of the Allied masses; but twelve British guns 
replied with vigour, and the violence of the enemy’s fire abated : their 
cavalry then drew out of range, and a body of French infantry attempt- 
ing to glide down the ravine of the Turones, was repulsed by the rifle- 
men and light companies of the Guards. But all this time a fierce 
battle was going on. ‘ 

Massena had directed Drouet to carry this village, Fuentes de Onoro, 
at the very moment when Montbrun’s cavalry should turn the right wing ; 
it was, however, two hours later ere the attack commenced. The three 
British regiments (24th, 71st, and 79th) made a desperate resistance ; 
but, overmatched in number, and little accustomed to the desultory 
fighting of light troops, they were pierced and divided: two companies 
of the 79th were taken, Colonel Gaaidtote was mortally wounded, and 
the lower part of the town was carried; the upper part, however, was 
stiffly held, and the rolling of the musketry was incessant. Had the 
attack been made earlier, and the whole of Drouet’s division been 
thrown boldly into the fight, while the 6th corps, moving through the 
wood, closely turned the village, the passage must have been forced, and 
the left of the new position outflanked ; but now Lord Wellington, hav- 
ing all his reserves in hand, detached considerable masses to the support 
of the regiments in Fuentes. The French continued also to reinforce 
their troops, until the whole of the 6th corps and a part of Drouet’s 
division were engaged, when several turns of fortune occurred. At one 
time the fighting was on the banks of the stream, and amongst the lower 
houses; at another upon the lower heights and round the chapel, and 
some of the enemy’s skirmishers even penetrated completely through 
towards the main position: but the village was never entirely abandoned 
by its defenders: and in a charge of the 71st, 79th, and 88th regiments, 
led by Colonel M‘Kinnon, against a heavy mass which had gained the 
chapel eminence, a great number of French fell. In this manner the 
fight lasted until evening, when the lower part of the town was abandoned 
by both parties—the British maintaining the chapel and crags, and the 
French retiring a cannon-shot from the stream.” —(‘ History of the 
Peninsular War,’ iii.514—16.] 


1811 May 11. Almeida evacuated by the French. 


— 13. Beresford raised the siege of Badajos. 
— 15. Battle of Albuera between Beresford and Soult. 


[On the 13th of May, Beresford raised the siege, removed his artillery, 
platforms, and stores, and prepared to meet Soult in position on the ridge 
of Albuera with ‘about 7,000 British infantry, several Portuguese bri- 
gades, and Blake’s Spanish corps, in all about 30,000 infantry and‘about 
2,000 cavalry, but hardly one-half of this force could be depended upon 
in the field. He had with him thirty-eight pieces of artillery. On the 
evening of the 15th Soult came up with about 19,000 chosen infantry, 
about 4,000 cavalry, and fifty guns. He immediately reconnoitred Beres- 
ford’s position, and determined upon an attack on the right flank of the 
Allies, which was their weak point, though Beresford had directed his 
chief attention to the centre, where he had placed his British troops. It 
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was on the French part the same game as at the battles of Talavera and 
Fuentes ; but Wellington was not there, nor were British troops at hand 
all along the Jine ; and when Beresford, perceiving his mistake, ordered 
Blake to change his front so as to face the French marching upon his 
right, Blake refused, saying that the real attack was against the centre 
by the bridge of Albuera. There was indeed an attack by the French 
in that quarter, but it was only intended to mask and support the grand 
attack on the right of the Allies, It was only when the French actually 
_ appeared on the table-land on the right, commanding and enfilading the 

whole position of the Allies, that Blake consented, with much slowness, 
to change his front. In the meantime the French columns were already 
in possession of the table-land; their guns opened, their cavalry out- 
flanking the front, put the Spaniards in disorder, and they gave way. 
The brigades of the second division, British, were ordered to advance to 
the right; the first or Colborne’s brigade, while in the act of deploying, 
was attacked in flank and rear, and nearly destroyed, by the French and 
Polish cavalry: the next, Houghton’s brigade, reached the summit, and 
maintained a desperate struggle. But the men fell fast, ammunition 
failed, and Beresford began to think of a retreat, which would have been 
ruinous, when, at the suggestion of Colonel Hardinge, General Cole, with 
the fourth division, was ordered to march up the hill, It consisted of 
only two brigades, one Portuguese and the English fusileer brigade (7th 
and 23rd regiments) commanded by Sir William Myers. This last bri- 
gade restored the fight and saved the army. General Cole directed the 
Portuguese brigade under General Harvey to move round the hill on the 
right, whilst Abercrombie’s brigade, the last remaining one of the second 
division, moved up the hill. on the left ; Cole himself led the brave fusileers 
up the fatal hill, which was crowned by the French masses and artillery. 
Six British guns were already in the enemy’s possession, the whole French 
reserve was coming forward to reinforce their front column, and what re- 
mained of Houghton’s brigade could no longer maintain its position. 
The ground was heaped with dead bodies, and the Polish lancers were 
riding furiously about the captured artillery on the upper part of the hill. 
General Cole at the head of the fusileers, flanked by a battalion of the 
Lusitanian legion under Colonel Hawkshawe, dispersed the lancers, reco- 
_ vered the captured guns, and appeared on the right of Houghton’s brigade 

exactly as Abercrombie’s issued out on the left. We must now once more 
borrow Colonel Napier’s eloquent pen:—“‘ Such a gallant line, issuing from 
the midst of the smoke, and rapidly separating itself from the confused 
and broken multitude, startled the enemy’s heavy masses, which were in- 
creasing and pressing onwards as to an assured victory: they wavered, 
hesitated, and then, vomiting forth’a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to 
enlarge their front, while a fearful discharge of grape from all their 
artillery whistled through the British ranks. Sir William Myers was 
killed, Cole, and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, 
fell wounded, and the fusileer battalions, struck by the iron tempest, 
reeled and staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, 
they closed on their terrible enemies, and then was seen with what 
a strength and majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did Soult, by 
voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the hardiest ve- 
terans, extricating themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice their 
lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair field ; in vain 
did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely arising, fire indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes, while the horsemen, hovering on the flank, threatened 
to charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing in- 
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fantry. No sudden burst of undiscipliged valour, no nervous enthusiasm, 
weakened the stability of their order; their flashing eyes were bent on the 
dark columns in their front ; their measured tread shook the ground ; their 
dreadful volleys swept away the head of every formation; their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the 
tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was 
driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge of the 
hill. In vain did the French reserves, joining with the struggling multi- 
tudes, endeavour to sustain the fight; their efforts only increased the irre- 
mediable confusion, and the mighty mass, giving way like a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the ascent. The rain flowed after in streams 
discoloured with blood, and 1,500 unwounded men, the remnant of 6,000 


unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill.’— 
(* Napier,’ iii, 540-1.) 


1811 May 18. Soult retired towards Seville. 


— 19. Lord Wellington ordered a renewal of the siege of 
Badajos. : 


— September. Lord Wellington withdrew his army to his 
old quarters on the Coa. 


October 28. General Gerard routed by General Hill, at 
Arroyos Molinos. 


1812 January 6. Lord Wellington moved his head-quarters to 


Gallegos. 
— 8. Ciudad Rodrigo invested by part of Lord Wellington’s 
army. 


— 13. The Convent of Santa Cruz surprised and taken. 
— 14. The Convent of San Francisco carried by assault. 
— 19. Ciudad Rodrigo stormed and taken. 


— Lord Wellington received a vote of thanks from the 
Spanish Cortes, and the title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. 


[Lord Wellington, on the 6th of January, moved his head-quarters 
forward to Gallegos, and on the 8th part of the army crossed the 
Agueda, and immediately invested Ciudad Rodrigo. An external re- 
doubt, on a hill called the Great Teson, was stormed by a party of the 
light division that very evening, and the first parallel was soon after 
established. On the night of the 13th the fortified convent of Santa 
Cruz, situated outside of the walls, was surprised and carried; and on 
the 14th the convent of San Francisco, likewise situated outside the 
walls, was carried by assault. The second parallel was then completed, 
and, fresh batteries being established, two practicable breaches were made 
on the 19th, and that very evening orders were given to storm the place. 
No time was to be lost, as Marmont was known to be advancing to 
relieve the garrison. A part of the light division, under General Crau- 
furd, on one side, and General Mackinnon’s brigade, supported by the 
94th and Sth regiments, on the other, advanced to the breaches, whilst 
Colonel Pack’s brigade attacked the gate of St. Jago, and in less than 
half an hour from the time the attack commenced the Allies were in pos- 
session of, and formed on, the ramparts, and the garrison then surren- 
dered,—( Dispatches to Lord Liverpool, vol. viii. p. 549, and foll.) The 
loss of the British was severe, General Mackinnon and many of hismen 
were blown up by the explosion of a magazine on the rampart, which 
took fire accidentally. General Craufurd, the gallant commander of the 
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_ light division, was mortally wounded, and died shortly after. General 

Vandeleur. and Colonel Colborne were also wounded, as well as Major 
G. Napier, who led the storming party on the left. The total loss of the 
British and Portuguese amounted to about 1,000 killed and wounded. 


The loss of the garrison was estimated at about the same, besides 1,700 
prisoners. | 


1812 February 10. Received a vote of thanks from Parliament. 

— 18. Advanced in the British peerage by the title of Earl 
of Wellington. 

— 21. Parliament annexed to the title an annuity of 2,000/. 

March 6. Lord Wellington marched southward. 

— 16. Invested Badajos. 

— 25. The Picurina taken by storm. 

April 6. Assault and fall of Badajos. 


{On the 16th the army crossed the Guadiana, and Badajos was immc- 
diately invested, while several divisions advanced to Llerena and Merida 
to cover the siege. On the 25th the Picurina, an advanced post, sepa- 
rated from the body of the place by the small river Rivillas, was taken 
by storm, and on the 26th two breaching batteries opened their fire on 
thetown. Inthe meantime Soult was collecting his disposable force at 
Seville for the relief of the place, and Marmont, in order to effect a di- 
version, entered Portugal by Sabugal and Penamacor, and ravaged the 
country east of the Estrella. Lord Wellington accelerated the opera- 
tions of the siege. On the 6th of April, three breaches having become 
practicable, orders were given for the assault in the evening. The various 
divisions passed the glacis under a tremendous fire from the garrison, 
which greatly thinned their ranks ; they descended into the ditch, and 
ascended the breaches, but here they found obstacles which appeared 
insuperable. Planks studded with iron spike-like barrows, and cheveaux- 
de-frise formed of sword-blades, effectually stopped the way, and the 
ramparts and neighbouring buildings were occupied by light infantry, 
which showered their volleys upon the assailants. Shells, hand-grenades, 
every kind of burning composition, and missiles of every sort, were 
hurled at them. At last Lord Wellington ordered them to withdraw, 
just as a report came that General Picton’s division had taken the castle 
by escalade, and soon after General Walker’s brigade also entered the 
town by escalade on the side of the Olivenga Gate. The other divisions 
then formed again for the attack of the breaches, when all resistance 
ceased. The French governor General Philippon, with a few hundred 
men, escaped across the Guadiana to Fort St. Cristoval, where he sur- 
. rendered the following morning. Many excesses and outrages were com- 

mitted by the soldiers during the remainder of-the night, until severe 
measures On the part of Lord Wellington restored order. The prisoners, 
however, were spared. ] 


1812 April 13. Lord Wellington moved the main body of his army 
back to the north. 

May 19. Forts at Almarez taken by General Hill. 

June 13. Lord Wellington broke up from his cantonment. 

— 17. Appeared before Salamanca. 

— 20. Skirmish at St. Cristoval. 

— 29. Capture of the forts within Salamanca. 

July. Marmont took up a position on the northern bank of 

the Douro: Lord Wellington on the southern bank. 
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1812 July 16. Marmont threw two.of his divisions across the 
Douro: Lord Wellington concentrated his army on the 
Guarefia. 

— 17. The French assembled at Nava del Rey. 


— 18. Attempted to cut off the right of the British line, but 
were repulsed. | 


— 20. Marmont advanced towards the Tormes: Lord Wel- 
lington following closely. 

— 21. Both armies crossed the Tormes. 

— 22. Battle of Salamanca. Lord Wellington attacked 
and completely routed the French, under the command first 
of Marmont, and afterwards of Clausel. 


[On the 21st both hostile armies crossed the Tormes, the Allies by the 
bridge of Salamanca, and Marmont’s higher up the river by the fords 
between Huerta and Alba de Tormes. Lord Wellington placed his 
troops in a position, the left of which rested on the left or southern bank 
of the river, and the right on one of the two steep hills which from their 
similarity and contiguity are called Dos Arapiles. On the morning of 
the 22nd some sharp skirmishing took place, and the French succeeded 
in gaining possession of the more distant Arapiles, by which they had it 
in their power to annoy and perhaps turn the right of the British, 
Marmont's plan being evidently to cut them off from Ciudad Rodrigo. 
This obliged Lord Wellington to extend his right, en potence, to a height 
behind the village of Arapiles, occupying the village itself with the light 
infantry. After a variety of evolutions and movements on the part of 
Marmont, which lasted till two o’clock in the afternoon, the French com- 

- mander, under cover of a very heavy cannonade, “ extended his left, and 
moved forward his troops apparently with an intention to embrace, by the 
position of his troops and by his fire, our post on that of the two Arapiles 
which we possessed, and from thence to attack and break our line, or at 
all events to render difficult any movement of ours to our right. The 
extension of his line to his left, however, and its advance upon our right, 
notwithstanding that his troops still occupied very strong ground, and his 
position was well defended by cannon, gave me an opportunity of attack- 
ing him, for which I had long been anxious.”—(Dispatch to Earl 
Bathurst, 24th of July.) Lord Wellington’s anxiety is explained by the 
intelligence which he had received that General Clausel had arrived at 
Pollos, on the Douro, on the 20th, with the cavalry and horse-artillery 
of the Army of the North, to join Marmont, which he was expected to do 
on the 22nd or 23rd at the latest. This junction would give Marmont such 
a superiority in cavalry as greatly to embarrass and endanger the move- 
ments of the British. Lord Wellington disposed his divisions so as to 
turn the enemy’s left and at the same time attack him in front. General 
Pakenham, at the head of the third division, steadily ascended the ridge 
occupied by the extreme left of the French, formed lines across their 
flank, and, being supported by some cavalry, he moved on towards the 
centre of the enemy, driving everything before him, Wherever the 
French attempted to make a stand they were charged with the bayonet; 
the cavalry at the same time charged the enemy in front, and the 
whole left wing of the French made a disorderly retreat towards their 
right, leaving many killed and wounded behind, and about 3,000 prisoners. 
Meantime the 4th and 5th divisions, after a very severe struggle, suc- 
ceeded in driving in the centre of the enemy, whose right however re- 
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mained unbroken, when General Clausel, who, having joined the French 
army that day, succeeded to the command in consequence of Marshal 
Marmont being wounded, withdrew his troops with great skill, and formed 
them in a new position nearly at right angles with the original one. 
His cavalry was numerous, and his artillery formidable. Lord Welling- 
ton directed a fresh attack, and the 6th division, ascending tothe enemy’s 
position under a sweeping fire of artillery and musketry, gained the level 
ground, when they charged with the bayonet, and the 4th division 
coming up at the same time the French abandoned the ground in 
great confusion, retreating towards Alba de Tormes, followed closely by 
the British: till night stopped the pursuit, which was renewed by the 
cavalry on the morning of the 23rd. The cavalry came up with the 
French rear near La Serna, when three French battalions surrendered 
being forsaken by their own cavalry. Clausel retired by Pefiaranda to 
Arevalo, whence he took the direction of Valladolid.]} 


1812 July 30. Lord Wellington reached Valladolid. 

August 7. Marched against King Joseph. 

— 12. Entered Madrid. 

— Soult raised the blockade of Cadiz. 

— Seville taken by a Spanish and English force. 

— 18. Lord Wellington advanced in the British peerage, by 
the title of Marquess of Wellington. 

September 1. Lord Wellington marched for Valladolid 

— 7. Entered Valladolid. 

— 19. Entered Burgos. 

October 18. Ordered the storming of the Castle of Burgos. 

— 21. Raised the siege of Burgos, and retired to Palencia. 

November 3. Joined by Gen. Sir Rowland Hill. 

— 8. The Allies took up their position on the heights of San 
Cristoval. 

. — 10. Souham and Soult joined their forces. — 

— 14, The French crossed the Tormes. 

— 18. Lord Wellington’s head-quarters at Ciudad Rodrigo. 

— Lord Wellington appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Spanish armies. 

1813 May. Broke up his Portuguese cantonments, and put his 
army in motion for Spain, in two columns, under Generals 
Hill and Graham, 

June 1. Joined General Graham. 

— 8. Joined by General Hill and the Spanish army of Gal- 
licia. 

— The French army retired to Burgos. 

— 12. The French army abandoned Burgos. 

— 18. The Allied army passed the Ebro. 

— 20. The Allied army concentrated near Vittoria. 

— 21. Battle of Vittoria. Lord Wellington attacked and 
= defeated the united French army under King 
Joseph. 


[The two hostile armies were nearly equal in number, amounting {to 
from 70,000 to 75,000 men each. On the morning of the 21st Lord 
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Wellington moved his army for the attack in three great divisions. The 
left, under General Graham, was directetl by a circuitous movement to 
turn the enemy’s right across the Bilbao road, and cut off his retreat to 
France by the Bayonne road; the right, under General Hill, was to 
commence the action by crossing the river Zadorra where the road from 
Madrid to Vittoria intersects the river, and to attack the enemy’s left on 
the high ridge behind the village of Subijana de Alava ; and the centre, 
consisting of the 3rd, 4th, 7th, and light divisions, in two columns, was to 
attack the French centre. General Hill succeeded, after a severe 
contest, in carrying the heights of Subijana de Alava, when King Joseph 
ordered his left to fall back for the ce of Vittoria, In the mean 
time General Cole, with the 4th and light divisions, crossed the Ebro b 

the bridges of Nanclaras and Tras Puentes, and soon after the 3rd and 7t 

divisions crossed the river higher up and marched against the centre of 
the French, who received the advancing columns with a destructive fire. 
General Picton’s division, the 3rd, coming in contact with a strong body 
of the enemy, drove it back, and took its guns. The other divisions 
coming up, the French abandoned their position, and began their retreat 
in good order towards Vittoria. But while this was passing in front, 
General Graham, moving along the road from Bilbao, had attacked the 
French right, which was posted on the heights beyond the Zadorra, above 
the village of Abechuco, and had dislodged it from thence, and then, 
ascending the right bank of the Zadorra towards the road to Bayonne, he 
carried the village of Gamarra Mayor: at the same time the Spanish 
division of Longa carried the village of Gamarra Menor, which is on the 
right bank of the river opposite the road to Bayonne, which runs along 
the left bank, the heights of which were occupied by two divisions of 
French infantry in reserve. Towards the evening, however, the main 


-body of the French army having been driven through the town of Vittoria, 


the divisions on their right withdrew hastily from their position ; and then 
General Graham, crossing the Zadorra, took possession of the Bayonne 
toad, by which the French were retreating, and this movement threw their 
army into irretrievable confusion. Their columns were obliged to alter 
their line of retreat, and take the road to Pamplona, abandoning all their 
baggage, artillery, ammunition, military chests, and court: equipage of 
King Joseph, and being followed after dark by the Allies. It was a 
complete defeat, the most complete that the French ever experienced in 
Spain. On this occasion the Spanish divisions under Generals Morillo 
and Longa, who were in the field with the British and Portuguse army, 
behaved remarkably well, and were honourably mentioned in Lord Wel- 
lington’s dispatch after the battle.] 


1813 June. Lord Wellington appointed Field Marshal. 


— Created Duke of Vittoria by the Spanish Cortes, with the 
ant of the estate of Soto de Roma, in Granada. 

July 13. Arrival of Soult to take the command of the French 
army. 

—_ o5, Soult attacked the British right at Roncesvalles. 

— 27. Made a partial attack near Sorauren. 

— 28. Made a grand attack, and was repulsed. 

— 30. Made an attack on General Hill, 

— Lord Wellington attacked the French corps in his front, 
and obliged them to retire. 
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[ Marshal Soult’s first object was to relieve Pamplona. With this view 
he collected the main body of his army at St. Jean Pied de Port, and on 
the 25th of July attacked, with between 30,000 and 40,000 men, the 
British right at Roncesvalles, General Cole moved to the support of that 
post, but the French having turned the British position, General Cole con- 
sidered it necessary to withdraw in the night, and march to Zubiri. In 
the mean time two French divisions attacked General Hill’s position in 
the Puerto de Maya, at the head of the valley of Baztan. At first they 
gained ground, but were again driven back, when the retrograde movement 
of General Cole, on his right, induced General Hill to withdraw likewise 
to Irurita, Lord Wellington, who had his head-quarters at Lesaca, on 
the left of the army, heard of these movements late in the night, and con- 
centrated his army to the right. On the 27th the French made a partial 
attack on the 4th division, near Sorauren, but were repulsed. On the 
28th Soult directed a grand attack, first on the left, by the valley of the 
Lanz, and then on the centre of the British position, The 4th division, 
General Cole’s, sustained nearly the whole brunt of the attack, and 
repulsed the enemy with the bayonet. In one instance the French suc- 
ceeded in overpowering a Portuguese battalion on the right of General 
Ross’s brigade, at the chapel of Sorauren, which obliged General Ross 
to withdraw, and the enemy established himself for a moment on the line 
of the Allies; but Lord Wellington directed the 27th and 48th regiments 
to charge, and the French were driven down the hill with great loss, 
Soon after the fighting ceased. On the 29th both armies remained inac- 
tive. Soult changed his plan, and on the 30th endeavoured to turn the 
British left by an attack on General Hill. He collected a large body on 
his right for this purpose, and, by manceuvring on the left flank of Hill’s 
corps, obliged him to withdraw from the height which he occupied behind 
Lizasso to another range about a mile in the rear, where, however, 
General Hill maintained himself against every effort that was made to 
dislodge him. At the same time Lord Wellington attacked the French 
corps in his front, in a strong position, between the valley of the Lanz 
and that of Arga, and obliged them to retire. On the morning of the 
31st the French were in full retreat into France, by the various passes of 
the Pyrenees, followed by the Allies, who took many prisoners and much 
baggage. These various combats are designated by the name of the 
Battles of the Pyrenees.” ] 


1813 August 1. Lord Wellington resumed possession of the passes 

in the mountains, | 

— 31. Assault and fall of St. Sebastian. 

— Two attacks sustained and repelled by the Spanish troops 
on the heights of St. Marcial. 

September 8. The Castle of St. Sebastian capitulated, 

October 7. Lord Wellington moved his left across the Bidassoa 
upon French ground. | 

— 31. The French garrison of Pamplona surrendered prison- 
ers of war. | 

November 10, The Allies left their position on the heights of 
the Pyrenees, and descended into France. 

— Passage and battle of the Nivelle. 
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[Soult had a strong position on the Nivelle from St. Jean de Luz to 
Ainhoe, about twelve miles in length. General Hill, with the British 
right, advanced from the valley of Baztan, and, attacking the French on 
the heights of Ainhoe, drove them towards Cambo on the Nive, while 
the centre of the Allies, consisting of English and Spanish troops under 
Marshal Beresford and General Alten, carried the works behind Sarre, 
and drove the French beyond the Nivelle, which the Allies crossed at St. 
Pé, in the rear of the enemy. Upon this the French hastily abandoned 
their ground and works on the left of the Nivelle, and in the night with- 
drew to their entrenched camp in front of Bayonne. Lord Wellington’s 


head-quarters were established at St. Jean de Luz on the right bank of the 
Nivelle.] 


1813 December 9. A portion of the Allied army crossed the Nive. 
= - Soult twice attacked and was repulsed by the British 
eft. 
— 11. Soult repeated the attack, with the same result. 
— 13. General Hill withstood two attacks from Soult. 


[On the 9th of December General Hill forded the Nive above Cambo, 
while the sixth division crossed at Ustaritz, and the French were dis- 
lodged from their position at Ville Franque. In the night all their posts 
were withdrawn to Bayonne, and on the 10th the British right rested on 
the Adour. On that day Soult, resuming the offensive, issued out of 
Bayonne, and attacked the British left under Sir John Hope, which 
covered St. Jean de Luz, where the Allies had considerable depots of 
stores. The French came on with great spirit and twice succeeded in 
driving in the fifth division of the Allies, and twice were repulsed again, 
the first time by the 9th British and a Portuguese battalion, and the 
second time by the brigade of Guards: at last night put an end to the 
fight. Next morning, 11th of December, Soult, having withdrawn in 
the night most of his force from the position in front of the British left, 
prepared to attack the light division with overwhelming numbers. 
General Hope, suspecting this, had moved part of histroops to their right 
to support the light division. This occasioned another change in Soult’s 
movements, who again directed several columns against the left at 
Barouilles. The troops were occupied in receiving their rations, and 
their fatigue parties were engaged in cutting wood, when shouts were 
heard from the front of ‘‘ En avant,” answered by a corresponding cry of 
‘*To arms” among the British. The French columns were close at 
hand, ard the Allies had barely time to run to their arms, when they 
withstood the attack, and at the close of the day both armies remained 
in their respective positions. Marshal Soult now giving up any further 
attempt on the left of the Allies, and imagining that his repeated attacks 
on that side must have induced Lord Wellington to weaken his right, 
changed his plan, and during the night of the 12th moved with his main 
force to his left to attack the British right. Lord Wellington, however, had 
foreseen this, and had given orders to the fourth and sixth divisions to 
support the right, and the third division was held in readiness for the 
same object. General Hill had under his immediate command above 
13,000 men, and his position extended across from the Adour beyond 
Vieux Monguerre to Ville Franque and the Nive. Soult directed from 
Bayonne on the 13th a force of 30,000 men against his position. His 
columns of the centre gained some ground, but were fiercely repulsed. An 
attack on Hill’s right was likewise successful at first, but was ultimately 
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defeated. Soult at last drew back his troops towards his entrenched 
camp near Bayonne. General Hill had withstood all the efforts of the 
enemy without any occasion for the assistance of the divisions which Lord 
Wellington had moved towards him. Lord Wellington, well pleased at 
this, told him—* Hill, the day is all your own.” ] 


1814 February. Lord Wellington drove the French army across 
__. the Bidassoa, and then across the Gave d’Oléron. 
— 27. Attacked and beat Soult’s army at Orthez. 
March 1. Establishes his head-quarters at St. Sever, north 
of the Adour. 
— 8. Detached two divisions to occupy Bordeaux. 
— 18. Moved his army to Vic Bigorre. 
— 20. Soult continued his retreat to Toulouse. 
— 27. The Allies arrived in front of Toulouse. 
April. Suchet having evacuated Catalonia, placed his head- 
quarters at Narbonne. 
— 9. Lord Wellington crossed the Garonne. 
— 10. Battle of Toulouse. Lord Wellington attacked Mar- 
shal Soult in his entrenched camp on the heights to the east 
of Toulouse, and finally drove him into the town. 


[On the 10th of April Lord Wellington, having crossed the Garonne 
the day before, attacked Marshal Soult in his entrenched camp ona 
range of heights between the river Ers and the canal of Languedoc, on 
the eastern side of the city of Toulouse. Marshal Beresford, with the 
4th and 6th divisions, attacked and carried the heights on the French 
right, and the redoubt which covered and protected that flank ; the French, 
however, were still in possession of four redoubts and of the French en- 
trenchments and fortified houses, from which they could not be dislodged 
without artillery. At the same time the Spanish division of General 
Freyre had attacked the French left with great spirit, but were at first 
repulsed ; one regiment, however, the ‘Tiradores de Cantabria, maintained 
its position under the enemy’s entrenchments, but the British light divi- 
sion moving up, the whole rallied, and again advanced to the attack. 
Marshal Beresford, having brought up his artillery, which had been de- 
tained by the badness of the roads, continued his movement along the 
ridge on the side of the French, and General Pack’s brigade of the sixth 
division carried.the two principal redoubts and fortified houses in the 
centre of the French position. Soult made a powerful attack on the 
6th division, which received it with the bayonet, when the French general 
Taupin was killed. At last the French were driven entirely from the 
heights, and withdrew across the canal to Languedoc into the town of 
Toulouse, which Soult prepared to defend.]} 


1814 April 11. Soult evacuated Toulouse. 
— 12. Lord Wellington entered Toulouse. 

— rh Convention concluded between Lord Wellington and 

Soult. 
= se Convention concluded between Lord Wellington and 
uchet. 

— 30. Lord Wellington left the army, and went to Paris. 
May 10. Created Duke of Wellington. 
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(Soult had a strong position on the Nivelle from St. Jean de Luz to 
Ainhoe, about twelve miles in length. General Hill, with the British 
right, advanced from the valley of Baztan, and, attacking the French on 
the heights of Ainhoe, drove them towards Cambo on the Nive, while 
the centre of the Allies, consisting of English and Spanish troops under 
Marshal Beresford and General Alten, carried the works behind Sarre, 
and drove the French beyond the Nivelle, which the Allies crossed at St. 
Pé, in the rear of the enemy. Upon this the French hastily abandoned 
their ground and works on the left of the Nivelle, and in the night with- 
drew to their entrenched camp in front of Bayonne. Lord Wellington’s 


head-quarters were established at St. Jean de Luz on the right bank of the 
Nivelle.] 


1813 December 9. A portion of the Allied —! crossed the Nive. 
= ‘ Soult twice attacked and was repulsed by the British 
eft. 
— 11. Soult repeated the attack, with the same result. 
— 13. General Hill withstood two attacks from Soult. 


[On the 9th of December General Hill forded the Nive above Cambo, 
while the sixth division crossed at Ustaritz, and the French were dis- 
lodged from their position at Ville Franque. In the night all their posts 
were withdrawn to Bayonne, and on the 10th the British right rested on 
the Adour. On that day Soult, resuming the offensive, issued out of 
Bayonne, and attacked the British left under Sir John Hope, which 
covered St. Jean de Luz, where the Allies had considerable depots of 
stores. The French came on with great spirit and twice succeeded in 
driving in the fifth division of the Allies, and twice were repulsed again, 
the first time by the 9th British and a Portuguese battalion, and the 
second time by the brigade of Guards: at last night put an end to the 
fight. Next morning, 11th of December, Soult, having withdrawn in 
the night most of his force from the position in front of the British left, 
prepared to attack the light division with overwhelming numbers. 
General Hope, suspecting this, had moved part of his sap to their right 
to support the light division. This occasioned another change in Soult’s 
movements, who again directed several columns against the left at 
Barouilles. The troops were occupied in receiving their rations, and 
their fatigue parties were engaged in cutting wood, when shouts were 
heard from the front of ** En avant,” answered by a corresponding cry of 
‘*To arms” among the British. The French columns were close at 
hand, ard the Allies had barely time to run to their arms, when they 
withstood the attack, and at the close of the day both armies remained 
in their respective positions. Marshal Soult now giving up any further 
attempt on the left of the Allies, and imagining that his repeated attacks 
on that side must have induced Lord Wellington to weaken his right, 
changed his plan, and during the night of the 12th moved with his main 
force to his left to attack the British ight. Lord Wellington, however, had 
foreseen this, and had given orders to the fourth and sixth divisions to 
support the right, and the third division was held in readiness for the 
same object. General Hill had under his immediate command above 
13,000 men, and his position extended across from the Adour beyond 
Vieux Monguerre to Ville Franque and the Nive. Soult directed from 
Bayonne on the 13th a force of 30,000 men against his position. His 
columns of the centre gained some ground, but were fiercely repulsed. An 
attack on Hill’s right was likewise successful at first, but was ultimately 
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defeated. Soult at last drew back his troops towards his entrenched 
camp near Bayonne. General Hill had withstood all the efforts of the 
enemy without any occasion for the assistance of the divisions which Lord 
Wellington had moved towards him. Lord Wellington, well pleased at 
this, told him—‘ Hill, the day is all your own.”] 


1814 February. Lord Wellington drove the French army across 

the Bidassoa, and then across the Gave d’Oléron. 

— 27. Attacked and beat Soult’s army at Orthez. 

March 1. Establishes his head-quarters at St. Sever, north 
of the Adour. 

— 8. Detached two divisions to occupy Bordeaux. 

— 18. Moved his army to Vic Bigorre. 

— 20. Soult continued his retreat to Toulouse. 

— 27. The Allies arrived in front of Toulouse. 

April. Suchet having evacuated Catalonia, placed his head- 
quarters at Narbonne. 

— 9. Lord Wellington crossed the Garonne. 

— 10. Battle of Toulouse. Lord Wellington attacked Mar- 
shal Soult in his entrenched camp on the heights to the east 
of Toulouse, and finally drove him into the town. 


{On the 10th of April Lord Wellington, having crossed the Garonne 
the day before, attacked Marshal Soult in his entrenched camp ona 
range of heights between the river Ers and the canal of Languedoc, on 
the eastern side of the city of Toulouse. Marshal Beresford, with the 
4th and 6th divisions, attacked and carried the heights on the French 
right, and the redoubt which covered and protected that flank ; the French, 
however, were still in possession of four redoubts and of the French en- 
trenchments and fortified houses, from which they could not be dislodged 
without artillery. At the same time the Spanish division of General 
Freyre had attacked the French left with great spirit, but were at first 
repulsed ; one regiment, however, the ‘Tiradores de Cantabria, maintained 
its position under the enemy’s entrenchments, but the British light divi- 
sion moving up, the whole rallied, and again advanced to the attack. 
Marshal Beresford, having brought up his artillery, which had been de- 
tained by the badness of the roads, continued his movement along the 
ridge on the side of the French, and General Pack’s brigade of the sixth 
division carried_the two principal redoubts and fortified houses in the 
centre of the French position. Soult made a iba attack on the 
Gth division, which received it with the bayonet, when the French general 
Taupin was killed. At last the French .were driven entirely from the 
heights, and withdrew across the canal to Languedoc into the town of 
Toulouse, which Soult prepared to defend. ] 


1814 April 11. Soult evacuated Toulouse. 
— 12. Lord Wellington entered Toulouse. 
— 18. Convention concluded between Lord Wellington and 


Soult. 
— 19. Convention concluded between Lord Wellington and 
Suchet. 


— 30. Lord Wellington left the army, and went to Paris, 
May 10. Created Duke of Wellington. 
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1814 May. Returned to Toulouse ; shortly after set off for Madrid. 
June 11. Returned to his army at Bordeaux. 
— 14. Issued his farewell general orders to the army. 
— 23. Arrived in London. 
— 28. Received the thanks of the House of Peers. 
July 1, Received the thanks of the House of Commons. 
August, Proceeded to France as ambassador. 

1815 January. Repaired to Vienna to attend the general congress 

of the European powers. 

March. Napoleon landed at Cannes, and marched to Paris, 
April. The Duke of Wellington repaired to Brussels. 
— Appointed commander of the British forces. 


June 11. Bonaparte left Paris to take the command of the 
army on the frontiers of Flanders. | 

— 15. The French crossed the Sambre. Bliicher concen- 
trated his army upon Sombref. Wellington marched his 
army upon Quatre Bras. . 

— 16. Bonaparte attacked Bliicher, who retired to Wavre. 

_ b has position at Quatre Bras attacked unsuccess- 

e 


fully by 

— 17. Wellington made a retrograde movement upon 
Waterloo. 

— 18. Battle of Waterloo. 


[On the 17th the Duke of Wellington made a retrograde movement 
upon Waterloo, corresponding to that of Marshal Bliicher. He took u 
his position in front of the village of Waterloo, across the high roads 
from Charleroi and Nivelles—his right thrown back to a ravine near 
Merke Braine, and his left extended to a height above the hamlet of Ter 
la Haye; and he occupied the house and gardens of Hougoumont, near 
the Nivelles road, in front of his right centre, and the farm of La Haye 
Sainte in front of his left centre. 

The French collected their army, with the exception of the 3rd corps, 
which had been sent to observe the Prussians, on a range of heights in 
front of the British position. About ten o’clock on the morning of the 
18th the French began a furious attack on the post of Hougoumont, 
which was occupied by a detachment of the Guards, who maintained 
their ground against all the efforts of the enemy throughout the day. 
There was no manceuvring on the part of Napoleon on that day. He 
made repeated attacks on the British position with heavy columns of in- 
fantry, supported by a numerous cavalry, and by a deadly fire from his 
numerous artillery. His attacks were repulsed with great loss on both 
sides. In one of these attacks the French carried the post of La Haye 
Sainte, which was occupied by a detachment of Hanoverians, who, hav- 
ing expended all their ammunition, were cut to pieces. Napoleon then 
ordered his cavalry to attack the British infantry, which formed in squares 
to receive them, ‘The French cavalry for a time walked about the British 
squares, as if they had been of the same army, but all their efforts could 
make no impression on the British infantry, by whose steady fire they 
were brought down in great numbers. The French cavalry was nearly 
destroyed by these attacks, as well as in a charge from Lord E, Somer- 
set’s brigade of heavy cavalry, consisting of the Life Guards, the Royal 
Horse Guards, and the 1st Dragoon Guards, in which the French cuiras- 
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siers were completely cut up. At last, about 7 o’clock in the evening 
when General Bulow’s Prussian corps began to be engaged upon the 

» French right, Napoleon moved forward his guard, which he had kept in 
reserve, to make a last desperate effort on the British left centre near La 
Haye Sainte, of which the French had already possession. The French 
guard marched resolutely on in column, with supported arms, under a 
destructive fire from the British position: they halted at the distance of 
about 50 yards from the British line, and attempted to deploy, but they 
became mixed together, whilst uninterrupted discharges of muskets from 
the British infantry made fearful havoc in their dense mass ; they were 
broken, and gave way down the slope of the hill in irretrievable confu- 
sion. On this the Duke of Wellington moved forward his whole line, 
which he led in person, sweeping away all before him. The French 
were forced from their position on the heights, and fled in confused 
masses, leaving all their artillery and baggage on the field of battle. 
Marshal Blicher now came up with two Prussian corps, and took charge 
of the pursuit, whilst the British troops rested onthe field which they had 
won at a fearful cost. ] 


1815 July 8. Convention agreed upon between Marshal Davoust, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Marshal Bliicher, by which 
the French army withdrew from the capital, and the Allies 
entered Paris. 

November 20. The Duke of Wellington appointed to the 
chief command of the Allied army of occupation in France. 

1818 November 20. On the evacuation of France by the Allied 
army, he returned to England. 

1820 April. Became Master General of the Ordnance, under the 

rl of Liverpool’s administration, with a seat in the 
cabinet. 

1822 Sept. 17. Sent as ambassador to the Congress at Verona. 

1826 Sent as special ambassador to St. Petersburg. 

1827 January 24. Appointed Commander-in-Chief after the death 
of the Duke of York, and Colonel of the first regiment of 
Guards. 

March 10. Appointed Constable of the Tower. 

April 12. Resigned his seat in the cabinet, and his office of 
Commander-in-Chief, on Mr. Canning becoming Prime 
Minister. 

August 8. Re-appointed Commander-in-Chief, but without 
a seat in the cabinet, under the ministry of Visc. Goderich. 

1828 January. Sent for by William IV. to form an administra- 
tion on the resignation of Vise. Goderich, and took the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury. 

Feb. 15. Resigns the office of Commander-in-Chief, in 
favour of Lord Hill. 

1829 January. Appointed Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

April 10. Having supported the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, it was carried this day in the House of Lords, 
by 213 votes against 109. 

1830 Nov. 2. Made his celebrated speech, declaring that he knew 

of no mode ‘‘ by which the representation could be im- 
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proved or placed on a footing more satisfactory to the 
people of this country than itmnow is.” On Nov. 15, the 
ministry was defeated in the House of Commons, on a 
motion by Sir Henry Parnell, for the appointment of a 
Committee on the Civil List; and, on the following even- 

ing, the Duke of Wellington announced, in the House of 
Lords, the resignation of the ministry. 

1832 May 9. On the defeat of the Grey ministry, on Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s motion to postpone the disfranchising clauses of the 
Reform Bill, it had resigned ; and, on this day, the Duke 
of Wellington was entrusted with the formation of a new 
administration. On the 15th, he announced that his efforts 
had failed. 

1834 March 30. Elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

Nov. 13. On the breaking up of the Melbourne ministry, on 
the removal of Lord Althorpe to the House of Lords, the 
Duke of Wellington was again sent for to form a new 
ministry. He declined being the head; but advised the 
nomination of Sir Robert Peel, and (Sir Robert being 
abroad) held several offices till his return, on Dec. 8, when 
he accepted the office of Foreign Secretary. 

1835 April 8. The Duke of Wellington informed the House of 

ords of the resignation of Sir R. Peel and the ministry, 
in consequence of having been outvoted in the House of 
— on the subject of the appropriation of Irish 
tithes. 

1841 Sept. 6. On the re-formation of the Peel ministry, the Duke 
accepted a seat in the cabinet without office. He supported 
Sir R. Peel’s Corn Bill in 1842, and the repeal of the Corn 

Duties Bill in 1846. 

1842 — Resumed the office of Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
on the death of Lord Hill. 

1846 July 6. Resigned with the other ministers of Sir R. Peel’s 

ministration. 

1848 April 10. Undertook the defence of London, on the day of 
the great Chartist assemblage. 

1850 Appointed Ranger of Hyde Park and St. James’s Park. 

1852 Sept. 14. Died at Walmer. 
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VIL—AVERAGE Price of each Description of Corn Monthly in England 
and Wales, from the 5th day of January, 1851, tothe 5th day of Ja- 
nuary, 1852; and the AveRAGE Price of the Year; also, the AvErR- 
AGE Price at which the Rent-cHarGe in lieu of TrrHes is taken 
for the year. 
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PART IL 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1852. 


IX.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN-AND IRELAND. | 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 
[15 Victorie, cap. 2.—April 20, 1852.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of the 
Seventh Annual and also of a Special Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners of England and Wales. ss 


In this, the general Inclosure Act of the session, the following nine- 
teen places are included :— 

Caermarthenshire—Waunmeirws. Cheshire—Fulshaw. Denbigh- 
shire—Nantglyn; the Waste of the manor of Ruthin in several pa- 
rishes. Hampshire—Upham; West End Down. Herefordshire— 
Urishay Common. Lancashire—Billinge. Monmouthshire—the Wastes 
of the manors of Magor and Redwick, Duram and Ragland, Magor 
and Green Moor, Salisbury and Magor le Green Moor, and Redwick. 
Northumberland —Eachwick Common. Rutlandshire—Thorpe by 
Water. Shropshire—Asterton; Bettws Hills; \Clewelsy. _ Surrey— 
Seal. Wéiltshire—Trowle Common; Winterborne Gunner. Worces- 


tershire—Bromsgrove and Upton Warren. Yorkshire—Hartwith High 
Pasture. 


PROTECTION OF INVENTIONS. 
[15 Victoria, cap. 6.—April 20, 1852.] 


An Act for extending the Term of the provisional Registration of Inven- , i 

tions under ‘ the Protection of Inventions Act, 1851.’ i Ha 

This is a short Act merely for the purpose of enacting that the re- a Ne 

| gistration of every invention under the previous Act shall continue in at 
| force until February 1, 1853. i 


COPYRIGHT AMENDMENT. 


[15 Victoria, cap. 12,—May 28, 1852.] 
An Act to enable her Majesty to carry into Effect a Convention with aes 
France on the subject of Copyright; to extend and explain the Inter- By 
national Copyright Acts; and to explain the Acts relating to Copy- aes 


right in Engravings. 
After repealing so much of 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 12, § 18, as may be in- 


consistent with the present Act, § 2 enables her Majesty by an order iT 
in council to direct that the authors of books, in such foreign country : tal 
as shall be mentioned in such order in council, shall be allowed to Se 


prevent the publication in the British dominions of any unauthorised 
tratislations for such time as may have been specified in such order, 
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not extending beyond five years from the publication of the autho- 
rised translation, or if the work be published in parts, from the pub- 
lication of the authorised translation of the part; and § 3 extends 
the English law of copyright to such work so as to prevent such 
unauthorised translations. By § 4 the authors of dramatic pieces, 
first represented in some foreign country, may, by order in council, 
have the right extended to them of preventing the representation of 
any unauthorised translations of such pieces, for a term to {be speci- 
fied in the order not exceeding five years from the first representation 
of an authorised translation, subject ({ 5) to such qualifications as 
the order may impose ; but (§ 6y nothing herein to prevent fair imi- 
tations or adaptations to the English stage of dramatic pieces or 
musical compositions published in a foreign country. Articles of 
litical discussion ({ 7) published in a newspaper or periodical work 
in a foreign country are declared to be exempt from these restric- 
tions, provided the source be acknowledged, unless the author has 
cifically reserved his copyright therein and declared his intention 
of preserving the right of translating the same himself in some con- 
spicuous part of such newspaper or periodical work. No author 
( 8) to be entitled to the benefit of this Act, or of any order in coun- 
cil issued in pursuance thereof, unless he complies with the following 
regulations :— 

1. The original work from which the translation is to be ‘made 
must be registered and a copy thereof deposited in the United King- 
dom in the manner antic tf for original works by the said Interna- 
tional Copyright Act, within three calendar months of its first publi- 


i 
cation in the foreign country : 


2. The author must notify on the title-page of the original work, or 
if it is published in parts, on the title-page of the first part, or if there 
is no title-page, on some conspicuous part of the work, that it is 
his intention to reserve the right of translating it: 

3. The translation sanctioned by the author, or a part thereof, 
must be published either in the country mentioned in the order in 
council by virtue of which it is to be protected or in the British 
dominions, not later than one year after the registration and deposit 
in the United Kingdom of the original work, and the whole of such 
a ne must be published within three years of such registration 
and deposit : 

4. Such translation must be registered and a copy thereof deposited 
in the United Kingdom within a time to be mentioned in that behalf 
in the order by which it is protected, and in the manner provided by 
the said International Copyright Act for the registration and deposit 
of original works : 

5. In the case of books published in parts, each part of the original 
work must be registered and deposited in this country in the manner 
required by the said international copyright within three months 
after the first publication thereof in the foreign country : 

6. In the case of dramatic pieces the translation sanctioned by the 
author must be published within three calendar months of the regis- 
tration of the original work : 

7. The above requisitions shall apply to articles originally published 
in newspapers or periodicals if the same be afterwards published in a 
se = form, but shall not apply to such articles as originally pub- 

ed. 

Pirated copies (§ 9) of works are prohibited to be imported, and 
also all unauthorised translations, except with the consent of the regis- 
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tered proprietor of the copyright ; and the provisions of the 5 and 6 
Vict., cap. 45, as to the forfeiture, seizure, and destruction of pirated 
works, prohibited to be imported under this Act, are extended to all | 
such copies imported into any part of the British dominions; the 
provisions of that Act ({ 10), and of the 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 12, to be 
read as one Act with the present Act. As an order in council has been 
already issued under the International Copyright Act regarding trans- 
lations of books and dramatic pieces published or represented in 
France, such are to be protected (§ 11) without any further order in 
council. The rate of duty upon the importation of books, prints, and 
drawings from France having been reduced by the 9 & 10 Vict., cap. 
58, it is declared (§ 12) that such duty shall not be raised during the 
convention with France, and that if the duty be lowered on books, 
prints, and drawings from any other foreign country, it shall be low- 
ered in a like manner on those from France. Works published in 
the country of export (§ 13), of which part has been originally pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom, to be subject to the duty payable on 
works originally produced in the United Kingdom (9 & 10 Viet., cap. 
28, schedule), unless the original matter be at least equal to the part 
originally — in the United Kingdon, in which case it is to be 
subject only to the duty on works not originally produced in the 
United Kingdom. By § 14’all the provisions of the Acts relating to 
prints and engravings are extended to lithograph and certain other 
impressions. 


ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 
[15 Victorie, cap. 23.—June 17, 1852.] 


An Act for shortening the time required for assembling the Parliamen 
after a Dissolution thereof. 


This Act of one clause states that as, after a dissolution of par- 
liament, ‘‘ the time required by law to intervene between the date of 
the proclamation for assembling parliament and the day appointed - 
for the meeting thereof may be reasonably shortened,” it is therefore 
enacted that any time for its meeting may be appointed not being 
less than thirty-five days after such proclamation, all previous acts 
or other law or usage notwithstanding. 


LAW OF WILLS AMENDMENT. 
[15 Victorie, cap. 24.—June 17, 1852.] 


An Act for the Amendment of an Act passed in the first year of the reign 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled An Act for the Amendment 
of the Laws with respect to Wills. 


This Act, after reciting that by the 1 Vict., cap. 26, it was enacted 
that “no will shall be valid unless it shall be signed at the foot or 
end thereof by the testator, or by some other person in his presence, 
and by his direction,’ goes on to provide that ‘‘ every will shall, so 
far only as regards the position of the signature of the testator, or of 
the person signing for him as aforesaid, be deemed to be valid within 
the said enactment, as explained by this Act, ifthe signature shall be 
30 placed at or after, or following, or under, or beside, or opposite to, 
the end of the will, that it shall be apparent on the face of the will 
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that the testator intended to give effect by such his signature to the 
writing signed as his will, and that no such will shall be affected by 
- the circumstance that the signature shall not follow or be immediate} 

after the foot or end of the will, or by the circumstance that a blan 

space shall intervene between the concluding word of the will and 
the signature, or by the circumstance that the signature shall be 
placed among the words of the testimonium clause or of the clause of 
attestation, or shall follow or be after or under the clause of attes- 
tation, either with or without a blank space intervening, or shall 
follow or be after, or under, or beside, the names or one of the names 
of the subscribing witnesses, or by the circumstance that the signa- 
ture shall be on a side or page or other portion of the paper or papers 
containing the will whereon no clause or paragraph or disposing part 
of the will shall be written above the signature, or by the circum- 
stance that there shall appear to be sufficient space on or at the bottom 
of the preceding side or page or other portion of the same paper on 
which the will is written to contain the signature; and the enumera- 
tion of the above circumstances shall not restrict the generality of the 
above enactment; but no signature under the said Act or this Act 
shall be operative to give effect to any disposition or direction which 
is underneath or which follows it, nor shall it give effect to any dispo- 
sition or direction inserted after the signature shall be made.” By 
§ 2 the Act is extended to wills already made where administration or 
probate has not been granted, or where the property has not been 
taken in consequence of the defective execution of the will, or 
where the right has not been decided against the claimant under the 
will by some court of competent jurisdiction. The word “ Will” 
(§ 3) is to be interpreted according to 1 Vict., cap. 26; and the short 
title of this Act (§ 4) is to be ‘“‘ The Wills Act Amendment Act, 1852.” 


REGISTER OFFICE. 
[15 Victoriz, cap. 25.—June 17, 1852.] 
An Act to amend an Act for registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 


This Act is merely to explain a doubt whether the General Register 
Office must not be situated either in the city of London or in the city 
of Westminster, and gives power to the Queen and the Commission- 
ers of the Treasury to providesuch office in any fit and convenient place. 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS FROM FOREIGN SHIPS. 
[15 Victoria, cap. 26.—June 17, 1852.] 


An Act to enable Her Majesty to carry into Effect Arrangements made 


with Foreign Powers for the Apprehension of Seamen who desert from 
their Ships. 


In cases where due facilities are afforded by foreign powers for the 
apprehension of deserters from British merchant ships, § 1 enables 
her Majesty by order in council to declare that seamen, not being 
slaves, who desert from merchant ships belonging to the subjects of 
such foreign power, when within her Majesty’s dominions or the ter- 
ritories of the East India Company, may be apprehended and given 
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up. By § 2 justices of the peace or any other officer having jurisdic- 
tion in such matters are directed to aid in the apprehension of such 
deserters, and a penalty ({ 3) not exceeding 10/. is imposcd on all 
 erree harbouring such deserters. The order in council (§ 4) is to 

e published in the London Gazette, and the order (§ 5) may be re- 
voked at any time. The short title of the Act (§ 6) is the “Foreign 
Deserters’ Act, 1852.” 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (SCOTLAND). 
[15 Victoria, cap. 27.—June 17, 1852.] 
An Act to amend the Law of Evidence in Scotland. 


By § 1 no person is in future to be excluded from giving evidence 
before any court or before any person authorised to receive evidence 
by reason of having been convicted, or of having been punished, for 
any crime, but the right remains of examining such witness on any 
point affecting his credibility: no person is compellable to become a 
witness in a cause who shall be acting as agent in the action, but if 
such an agent is produced as a witness for his client, the cannot 
object on the ground of confidentiality to any question that may be 
puttohim. A party, even though named individually on the record 
or proceeding ($2), may be examined unless it be shown that he has 
a substantial interest in the action, and is not merely a nominal party 
thereto. Witnesses may be examined ({3) as to whether on any spe- 
cified occasion they have made any different statement as to any matter 
pertinent to the issue from the evidence they have given ; and the judge 
or person before whom the proof is given may (§ 4) order the recall 
of any witness after his examination on the motion of either party. 
By § 5 all laws and rules are repealed which may be inconsistent 
with the present Act. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 


[15 & 16 Victorie, cap. 31.—June 30, 1852.] 
An Act to legalise the Formation of Industrial and Provident Societies. 


By § 1 of this Act it is declared that societies may be formed of any 
number of persons for the purpose of carrying on any labour, trade, 
or handicraft, except the working of mines or quarries beyond the 
limits of the United Kingdom, or the business of banking any where, 
and all societies already established for such purposes are to enjoy 
the privileges of this Act as soon as they shall conform to its provi- 
sions. By § 2 it is enacted that the rules of such societies shall 
provide, 

1. For allowing payments to be made from time to time to all 
members of the society in respect of any work or service which they 
may do or perform for or on behalf of the same: 

. Upon what terms and conditions (if any) persons not members 
of the society shall be employed for or on behalf of the same; yet so 
that any person not a member of the society who shall be employed 
for or on behalf of the same shall receive in respect of any work or 
service done or performed by him on behalf of such society, whether 
by way of wages or otherwise, at least the same amount or value as 
if he were a member of the society : 
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3. Whether or not any loans shall be contracted with persons 
(whether members of the society or not) for the better effecting the 
purposes thereof, and how such loans and interest thereon (if any) 
shall be secured; yet so that the interest on any such loan shall not 
exceed the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and so that the total 
amount of moneys to be owing on loan by the society at any one time 
shall not exceed four times the amount of paid-up subscriptions for 
the time being; and a declaration under the hands of the trustees or 
trustee of the society, certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societics, 
shall be sufficient evidence in that behalf of the amount of paid-up 
subscriptions : 

4. For the receipt of subscriptions from persons, members of the 
society, and for the payment of dividends on such subscriptions at 
any rate not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum ; but so that no dividend 
shall be paid to any member of the society out of the capital of the 
same: 

5. For the appropriation from time to time of the net proceeds of 
any trade, labour, or handicraft exercised or carried on by the society, 
after such payments as herein-before mentioned, in the first place, to 
the repayment of any loans made to the society, or any instalment 
thereof, and, subject thereto, to all or any of the following purposes ; 
viz. to the increase of the capital or business of the society; to such 
provident purposes, or any of them, as shall be from time to time 
authorised by the laws in force with respect to friendly societies ; to 
a division or return to or amongst the members of the society of the 
profits on or in respect of any purchases made by them respectively 
of goods or articles made, produced, or sold by the society; to the 
payment to or amongst the members of the society, or other such 
persons as herein mentioned, in respect of any works or services done 
or performed by them respectively for or on behalf of the society, of 
any part not exceeding one-third of such net proceeds: 

6. For the appointment of such managers or other officers, whether 
members of the society or not, at such salaries, or for such compensa- 
tions, and with such powers and authorities, duties, and responsibili- 
ties, and subject to such conditions, as to removal or otherwise, as 
shall appear requisite from time to time for the better carrying out of 
the objects of the society : 

7. For the making or confirming of all such contracts as shall be 
necessary or expedient for the purposes of the society, which con- 
tracts, when executed or entered into in accordance with the rules of 
the society, shall be binding on all members of the same ; and for the 
enforcement of the liability of members in respect of such contracts : 

8. For the due payment by the members, their executors, or admi- 
nistrators, of all subscriptions, debts, fines, or other sums of money 
which they may owe to the society, from time to time, in accordance 
with the rules thereof: 

9. For enabling members to withdraw from the society, on notice 
given for a period to be fixed by the rules; and for determining whe- 
ther and to what extent members shall be compelled to discharge their 
obligations to the society before withdrawing from the same, and for 
otherwise regulating withdrawals : 

10. For regulating the claims (if any) of the executors or adminis- 
trators of deceased members of the society upon the funds of the 
same, in respect of the interest of their respective testators or intes- 
tates in the same: 
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11. For keeping account of all the transactions of the society, for 
the balancing and auditing of such accounts twice at least in every 
year, and for the inspection of the accounts by the members: 

12. For referring to arbitration all disputes which may arise be- 
tween any member of the society and the trustees, treasurer, manager, 
committee, or officers of the same, or any of them: 

13. For determining undef what conditions of pecuniary loss or 
otherwise, and by what meetings and how composed, and by what 
special or other majorities of the members or other persons present at 
such meetings, the society shall be dissolved ; and whether, and in 
what cases, and by what means, a single member may summon a 
meeting for the dissolution of the society; and for winding up the 
affairs of the socicty on the dissolution thereof. 

The interest of any member (§ 3) is not to be transferable, but on 
his withdrawal or ceasing to be a member, the balance due to be paid; 
and in cases of insolvency or bankruptcy (§ 4) the member is to be 
considered as having withdrawn from the date of the petition or adju- 
dication, ang his claim to be vested in the assignees, The awards of 
arbitrators (§ 5) may be enforced by proceedings in county courts in 
England, in the court of the assistant barrister in Ireland, and in 
that of the sheriff of Scotland (§ 6), unless the sum in dispute exceed 
the limits of such jurisdiction ; in which case it is to be submitted to 
the superior courts, The funds (§ 7) need not to be invested accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Acts, nor is it allowed 
to invest any portion of the funds with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt. All the provisions of the laws re- 
lating to friendly societies are to be applicable ({ 8) to every society 
constituted under this Act, except where expressly varied or certified 
by the registrar, endorsed on the rules, that such provision is not 
applicable; but these societies are not to be considered within the 
provisions of the 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 110 (Joint Stock Companies). No 
member (§ 9) to possess at one time an interest in any such society 
to a greater amount than 100/., except by way of annuity, and that is 
not to exceed 30/7. per annum. An annual return (§ 10) of the funds 
and effects is to be prepared in such form as the registrar may direct. 
The liability of the members of such societies ($ 11) to the lawful 
debts and engagements is not restricted by this Act, but the liability 
of a member is to cease after the expiration of two years from the 
time of his withdrawal. The priority over other creditors (§ 12) and 
the exemption from stamp duties in certain cases, given to friendly 
societies, are not to extend to societies constituted under this Act. 
The term county courts (§ 13) used in this Act is defined to mean 
only those established by the 9 & 10 Vict., cap. 95; and (§ 14) the 
short title to this Act is,declared to be the ‘‘ Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1852.” 


BURGHS (SCOTLAND). 
[15 and 16 Victorie, cap. 32.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to alter and amend certain Provisions in the Laws relating to the 


Number and Election of Magistrates and Councillors in the Burghs in 
Scotland. 


This Act regulates without materially altering the methods of 
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election, and in the following schedule fixes the numbers to be elected 
in the burghs therein mentioned:— 
Coun- Bai- Pro. 


cil. lies. vost. 
Annan 15 


Anstruther, E.... 9 
Anstruther, W... 9 
Arbroath........ 
Auchtermuchty .. 
Banff. 
Burntisiand .... 


Irvine ..-.... 
Jedburgh... 

Kilrenny ..... 
Kinghorn. ...... 
Kirkwall ........ 12 
15 
9 
Linlithgow 15 
Lochmaben...... 
New Gallowa 

North Berwick .. 
Peebles ........ 
Pittenweem...... 
Queensferry 

Renfrew .. 
Rothesay........ i 
Sanquhar ...... 
Selkirk...... 
Whithorn 

Wick .... 


Dumbarton . 
Dunbar . 

Dysart .......... 
Earlsferry . 
Falkland ........ 
Forfar .......... 
Haddington. .... 
Inverary ........ 
Inverkeithing.... 


WN 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 
[15 and 16 Victoria, cap. 36.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to the certifying and registering 
Places of Religious Worship of Protestant Dissenters. 


After the passing of this Act (§ 1) places of worship for Protestants 
dissenting from the Church of England, are no longer to be cer- 
tified to or registered in any bishop’s or archdeacon’s registry, or at 
the quarter-sessions ; and all such entries already made are to Be re- 
turned to the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, to 
whom, through the superintendent-registrar, all such places are to be 
certified in future; and who shall cause the same to be registered. A 
certificate of such registry (§ 2) is to be given for which no greater 
fee than 2s. 6d. is to be taken; and ({ 3) lists of such certified places 
of worship are to be printed from time to time, and a copy of the 
same to be sent to every superintendent-registrar in England, who 
os allow the same to be inspected at all reasonable times without 
any fee. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
[15 and 16 Victorie, cap. 42.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders of the General Board of 
Health, and to amend the Public Health Act, 1848. 


By this Act the provisional orders are confirmed, and the provi- 
sions of the general Act are to apply to the places hereafter men- 
tioned with certain local exceptions, of which the most important is, 
that in Rotherham and Kimberworth, before a conviction for a smoke 
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nuisance can take place, it has to be proved that it is practicable to 
consume the smoke arising from the combustibles used in the furnace 
or fireplace of which complaint is made. The places included are, 
Worthing, Worksop, Gainsborough, Rotherham and Kimberworth, 
Burnham in Somersetshire, Calne, and Banbury. 


PASSENGERS’ ACT AMENDMENT. 
[15 and 16 Victoriew, cap. 44.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to amend and consolidate the Laws relating to the Carriage o 
Passengers by Sea. 


This Act, though it repeals that of the 12 and 13 Vict., cap. 33, as 
also that of the 14 Vict., cap. 1, embodies most of the provisions of 
them with a few variations; the most important are, that by § 15a 
penalty of £5. or three months’ imprisonment is imposed on every 
person found on board a passenger ship attempting fraudulently to 
obtain a passage, and on every person aiding or abetting therein. In 
all ships (§ 21) carrying as many as one hundred passengers a space 
is to be set apart and fitted up as an hospital berth; and (§ 22) 
privies are to be provided in proportion to the number of passengers 


on board. By § 24 provision is made that vessels of 800 tons and 
carrying more than 300 adults shall have five boats (the previous Act 
stopped at four boats for vessels of 500 tons and upward), and vessels 
of 1200 tons and upwards carrying more than 550 adults, shall have 
six boats, one to be a long-boat and one a life-boat as before pro- 
vided. No part of the cargo, provisions, or stores (§ 26), to be carried 


on the upper decks or on the passenger decks, except in certain cases 
and on certain conditions to be ascertained by the emigration officer ; 
horses- and lucifer-matches are added to the articles forbidden to be 
carried as cargo. The scale for the length of voyages (§ 27) now in- 
cludes steam-vessels, and is as follows :— 
Sailing Steam 
Vessel, Vessel, 
days. days. 
To North America (except the West-coast there- 
of) between Jan. IG and Oct.14 .... 79 40° 
Ditto between Oct. l4andJan.15 ..... 80 45 
Tothe West Indies .... 70 40 
To any part of the East-coast of the continent of 
Central or South America, northward of 25° 
lat. except British Guiana. . . . .. 84 50 
To the West-coast of Africa . .....-. 84 50 
To the Cape of Good of Hope or the Falkland 
Islands, or to any part of the Hast-coast of 
South America, southward of 25° S.lat. . 105 
To the Mauritius, and to the Western-coast of 
America, south ofthe Equator . . . . . 126 
To Western Australia. . . . . « 120 
To any other of the Australian Colonies . . 140 
To New Zealand and the Western-coast of 
America between the Equator and 40° N. lat. 150 
To the Western-coast of America north of 40° N. 
lat., and the Islands adjacent thereto . . . 182 
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By { 37 foreign passenger-ships, in which one-half of the passen- 
gers are British subjects, are to be*provided with interpreters, unless 
the master and some of the officers, not less than three altogether, 
speak English. The license necessary for passage-brokers (§ 61) is 
extended to all passages out of Europe and not within the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and the penalties for acting without a license are con- 
tinued; no runner or agent unless acting under the written authority 
of a licensed broker ({ 67) to be entitled to any commission or fee for 
services to emigrants, and a list (§ 68) is to be kept in some conspi- 
cuous place in his office by every licensed passage-broker of the run- 
ners employed by him, with their names and ne ith a copy of such 
list to be sent monthly to the emigration officer. The Dock Com- 
panies s 69) are empowered to make bye-laws for regulating the 
mode of landing and embarking intending emigrants, and for 
licensing porters to carry, store, and place in safe custody their lug- 

e, and to impose penalties for transgressing such bye-laws. The 
following list of omaaiiian ( ; 70) to which the master is subject, con- 
veys a summary of the chief provisions of the Act. The succeedin 
clauses to 91 contain provisions for the recovery of penalties, an 
other formal matters. 

‘* A penalty not exceeding £50, nor less than £5, is hereby imposed 
on the master of any ship, coming within the provisions of this Act, 
who shall be convicted in manner herein-after mentioned of any one 
of the following offences: 

‘If in any ship, whether a ‘ passenger ship’ or otherwise, fitting 
or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which shall carry pas- 
sengers on any voyage to which any of the provisions of this Act may 
extend, every such facility for inspection shall not be afforded as 
herein-before required ; or if passengers be carried on any other than 
the § pessenger decks,’ as herein-before required ; or if a clearance be 
demanded for any ship, whether a ‘passenger ship’ or otherwise, 
before such list of passengers shall be signed and delivered to the 
proper officer as herein-before required ; or if at any time during the 
voyage all such additions to the ‘ master’s lists’ shall not be made, or 
if such additional or separate lists shall not be duly signed and 
delivered to the proper officer, as herein-before required; or if any 
such lists or any additions to the same shall not be duly exhibited to 
or deposited with the proper officer at any Port or place as herein- 
before required; or if any of such lists, or the additions thereto re- 
spectively, shall be wilfully false; or if any ‘ go, a ship’ shall 
clear out and proceed to sea without having been duly surveyed as 
herein-before required ; or if at the time of clearance or at any time 
during the voyage the beams on which the ‘passenger decks’ are. 
supported in any such ‘ passenger ship’ shall not form part of her 
permanent structure, and be secured as herein-before required ; or if 
the ‘ passenger decks’ shall not be of the thickness and laid or secured 
in such manner as herein-before required ; or if the height between 
any deck on which passengers may lawfully be carried and the deck 
immediately above it shall be less than six feet ; or if there shall be 
more than two tiers of berths on any one deck, or if such berths shall 
not be securely constructed, or shall not be of such dimensions as 
herein-before required, or if there shall not be such an interval 
between the deck and the floor of the berths as is herein-before re- 
quired ; or if the passengers be berthed contrary to the requirements 
of this Act; or if the unmarried male passengers of fourteen years of 
age and upwards shall not be berthed in such separate compartments 
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as herein-before required ; or if any of the berths shall be taken down, 
contrary to the requirement in that behalf herein-before contained ; 
or if in any ‘ passenger ship’ a space shall not be properly divided off 
and set apart for a hospital, as herein-before required; or if before 
clearance any passenger ship shall not be fitted with privies, or if the 
same shall not throughout the voyage be maintained in a serviceable 
condition, as herein-before required; or if the passengersshall not have 
free access to or from the between decks, in the manner herein-before 
required; or if any ‘ passenger ship’ at the time of clearance, or at 
any time during the voyage, shall not have on board such boats and 

life buoys, and such adequate means for making signals by night, and 
for extinguishing fire, as herein-before required; or if any ‘ passenger 
ship’ shall proceed to sea without being properly manned, or shall 
have on board as cargo, or as ballast, any article by this Act prohi- 
bited, or any articles likely by reason of their nature or quality to en- 
danger the health or lives of the passengers, or the safety of the ship, 
as herein-before mentioned ; or if any part of the cargo, or of the pro- 
visions, water, or stores, shall be carried on the upper deck or on the 
‘passengers decks,’ contrary to the provisions of this Act; or if in 
any ‘ passenger ship’ at any time during the voyage, water and pro- 
visions of the description, quantity, and quality required by or under 
this Act, shall not be issued in the quantities and in manner herein- 
before required; or if bad or unwholesome provisions be issued to 
any passenger, contrary to the requirements of this Act; or if the 
water shall not be carried in such tanks or casks as herein-before re- 
quired ; or if, in the cases respectively herein-before mentioned, there 
shall not be on board of any ‘ passenger ship’ at the time of clearance, 
and at all time during the voyage, such passengers’ steward and such 
passengers’ cook or cooks, as the case may be, and such place for 
cooking, and cooking apparatus, as. herein-before required ; and such 
duly qualified medical practitioner as herein-before required; or if 
there shall not be on board of any ‘ passenger ship’ such medicines, 
disinfecting fluid or agent, instruments, and medical apparatus, and 
such printed or written directions for the use of the same respectively, 
as may at any time be required by or under the provisions of this 
Act; or if any ‘passenger ship,’ except as herein-before provided, 
shall clear out or proceed to sea before such medical inspection of the 
medicines and passengers shall have taken place, and such certificate 
of the medical inspector shall have been granted, as herein-before 
required ; or if any diseased person on board of any ‘ passenger ship,’ 
or the members of his family, shall not be relanded as herein-before 
required ; or if any passenger shall, without his previous consent, be 
landed at any place other than the place at which he may have con- 
tracted to land; or if any passenger shall not be allowed to sleep and 
be maintained on board the ship after arrival for the period and in 
manner herein-before provided; or if there shall not be kept on board 
a copy of this Act, or if the same shall not be produced, on demand, 
as herein-before required.” 


NAVY PAY. 
{15 and 16 Victoria, cap. 46.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to amend the 11 Geo. IV., for amending and consolidating the 
Laws relating to the Pay.of the Royal Navy. 


After Oct.1, 1852, the 11 Geo. IV., cap. 20, which provided that 
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in the payment of officers and seamen in the royal navy, until the 
ships in which they served were entirely paid off, a reserve of six 
months’ wages should be retained ; and enacts that such reserve shall 
in future be only of three months’ wages. 


DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. 
[15 and 16 Victoriz, cap. 47.—June 30, 1852. ] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to abolish otherwise than by Treaty, on con- 
dition of Reciprocity, Differential Duties on Foreign Ships. 


Where the trade and shipping of Great Britain have been placed in 
the ports of any foreign power upon the same footing as their own, 
her Majesty is empowered by this Act to issue an order in council, 
declaring the trade and shipping of such foreign power to be entitled 
to the benefits of the Act of 59 Geo. III., cap. 54, by which differen- 
tial duties were abolished so far as the ships of the United States of 
America and of Portugal were concerned. 


MILITIA, 
[15 and 16 Victoria, cap. 50.—June 30, 1852,] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the Militia in 
England, 


The first seven clauses relate to the appointment of officers: per- 
sons holding the rank of captain or any higher rank in her Majesty’s 
army or in that of the East India Company, may be appointed field- 
officers in the militia without any property qualification, and no pro- 
perty qualification is required for officers below the rank of captain. 
Her Majesty is to appoint quarter-masters, paymasters, serjeants, &c., 
except that, when the militia is embodied, the colonel or commanding 
officer of a regiment is to fill up any vacancy in the full number of 
serjeants. 

‘ 8 empowers her Majesty to raise and keep up any number not 
exceeding 80,000 private militia men, 50,000 to be raised in 1852, 
and 30,000 in 1853; the quotas for each county, riding, &c. (§ 9) to 
be fixed by order in council, and power is given (§ 10) to her Majesty 
to make by order in council subdivisions contermindus with those of 
the superintendent-registrar’s districts. By § 11 it is provided that 
men of the props height and age may enlist voluntarily in the militia 
for a period of five years; and that where a sufficient number ($ 12) 
are not raised by enlistment in any county, they may be raised else- 
where as a supplemental corps under the authority of the secretary of 
state, but no ballot to take place in any county for any greater num- 
ber of men than are required to make up the proper number for such 
county. The secretary of state (§ 13) is to a regulations from 
time to time as to the amount of bounty or periodical payment to be 
paid to persons enlisting, such bounty in no case to exceed 6/. and the 
periodical payment not to exceed 2s. 6d. per month during the term of 
service for which the volunteer is enrolled; all regulations (§ 14) to 
be laid before parliament. The colonels or commanding officers (§ 15) 
are empowered also te enlist volunteers to supply the places of men 
whose term is about to expire, or of vacancies occasioned by death, 
desertion, or other causes, Every volunteer (§ 16) is to take the oath 
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provided by” the 51 Geo. III., cap. 118, and lists of the volunteers 
(§ 17) are to be transmitted to the clerk of general meetings of the 
county in order to be enrolled. After Dec. 31, 1852, where men cannot 
be raised by enlistment, her Majesty by order in council may direct 
(§ 18) a ballot to raise the number of men required ; and the lieutenants 
and deputy-lieutenants of counties assembled at a general meeting, 
may (§ 19) apportion the number of men required to be raised amon 
subdivisions and parishes of the county, but such subdivisions an 
parishes as may have raised the requisite number of men by enlist- 
ment are to be wholly exempt from the ballot. By § 20 it is provided 
that men above thirty-five are not to be liable to the ballot, and § 21 
exempts also all members of the London and Durham universities, 
and of the colleges of St. David’s, Lampeter, and of St. Bees, Durham, 
The constables or other proper officers (§ 22) are required to affix a 
copy of every list to be returned to any subdivision meeting, with a 
notice of the day, hour, and place of meeting for hearing appeals on the 
church and chapel doors for at least fourteen days prior to any such 
meeting ; amd where the ground of appeal is infirmity (§ 23), the na- 
ture of the infirmity need not to be stated in the returns. The 
registrar-general ({ 24) shall, whenever required by the secretary of 
state, furnish to the lieutenants of counties such information as may 
be directed for their guidance in making apportionments of the num- 
ber of men to be raised by ballot; and the secretary of state (S 25) is 
to direct into what regiments, battalions, &c., the militia shall be 
formed, and with what officers and staff. The previous Acts (§ 26) 
are repealed as to the number of days for which the militia are to be 
called out for training and exercise, and the period is fixed, save as 
hereinafter provided, at twenty-one days, but her Majesty may cause 
the militia to be called out for training more than once in each year 
as she thinks fit, so that the whole period does not exceed the twenty- 
one days, and she may by order in council (§ 27) cause the militia to 
be exercised out of their own counties in England or Wales; and 
‘may extend or reduce the period of exercise so that the whole period 
do not exceed fifty-six days or be less than three. The lieutenants of 
the counties ({ 28) are empowered to hire or take on lease pieces of 
ground convenient for the training and exercise of the militia. Her 
Majesty (§ 29) may also direct that persons serving as artillery-men 
shall receive increased pay, not exceeding that of men serving in the 
royal artillery, In case of invasion or imminent danger thereof (§ 30) 
her Majesty may direct by proclamation any additional number of 
men to be raised, so that the whole shall not exceed 120,000 men; but 
whenever (§ 31) such additional men shall have been raised, if parlia- 
ment is not then sitting, a proclamation is to be issued summoning it 
to meet within fourteen days thereof. The provisions of the 42 Geo. 
III.,c. 90, (§ 32) are extended to this Act ; but so much of the said Act 
as empowers deputy-lieutenants to commita quaker to jail if no goods 
are found on which to levy a sufficient distress for the purpose of pro- 
viding a substitute, is by § 33 repealed. The militia (§ 34) may be 
billeted in the beer-houses in which soldicrs may be billeted by the 
previous Acts. By §§ 35 and 36 the number and mode of raising the 
militia-men for the Tower Hamlets and the City of London are to con- 
tinue as at present, the exemption (§ 37) of yeomanry and volunteer 
corps is continued; and ({ 38) the Acts relating to the raising of a 
militia among miners of Cornwall and Devonshire are to be continued, 
except that in the apportionment the number shall be increased, if 
necessary, to meet the provisions of this Act, 
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ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDS. 
[15 and 16 Victorix, cap. 51.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to extend the Provisions of the Acts for the Commutation of 
Manorial Rights, and for the gradual Enfranchisement of Lands of 
Copyhold and Customary Tenure. 


It is enacted by § 1 that, after the next admittance to any lands 
which shall take place on or after July 1, 1853, the tenant or the lord 
may require and compel enfranchisement, but no tenant to be entitled 
to require such enfranchisement till after the payment or tender of 
the fines and fees consequent on such admittance. After a notice in 
writing ({ 2) from either party, the consideration to be paid for en- 
franchisement, unless the parties agree about the same, is to be ascer- 
tained, under the direction of the Copyhold Commissioners (appli- 
cation being made to them in writing), as follows: two valuers are 
to be at aE one by the lord and one by the tenant, who shall 
name a third as umpire; and if they do not decide within forty-two 
days the commissioners are to act as umpires ; and where either party 
refuse or neglect for twenty-eight days to appoint a valuer, the com- 
missioner may appoint a valuer, and if the valuers are unable to agree 
in the appointment of an umpire within a week, the commissioners 
may appoint an umpire. Provision is made (§§ 3 and 4) for revoking 
the appointment or for the death of a valuer; and the commissioners 
(§ 5) are empowered to call for and enforce by a penalty of 5/. the 
production of court-rolls and other documents, but no lord or tenant 
is to be bound to answer any question as to title. The commissioners 
and their agents are empowered (§ 6) to enter upon lands and here- 
ditaments proposed to be dealt with under this Act, upon giving 
reasonable notice to the occupiers, to make valuations of the same 
without being liable to an action. The valuers ($7) are to determine 
the value of the manorial rights, and where the enfranchisement is to 
be effected at the instance of the tenantythe compensation shall be a 
gross sum of money, or where the compensation exceeds 201, it may 
remain as a mortgage for a term not exceeding ten years, paying 
interest on the same at the rate of 4/1. per cent. per annum; but when 
effected at the instance of the lord the compensation is to be an 
annual rent-charge payable out of the lands enfranchised ; and in any 
case, where both parties agree the compensation may be made an 


‘ annual rent-charge. Questions of law or of fact ({ 8) may be referred 


to the commissioners, but an appeal to one of the superior courts of 
Westminster is allowed on matters of law on a case stated. The ulti- 
mate award (§ 9) is to be confirmed by the commissioners under their 
hands and seals, such award to be entered on the court-rolls of the 
manor; the rent-charge (§ 10) under the Act to be a first charge, 
and to have priority over all mortgages and other incumbrances. 
The enfranchisement (§ 11) is to be according to a form given in a 
schedule ; and the form of charge (§ 12) is to be by a certificate under 
the hands and seals of the commissioners; such certificate (§ 13) to 
be transferable by endorsement in a form set forth in a schedule; 
and every certificate of charge or transfer (§ 14) to be subject to the 
like stamp duties chargeable on other mortgages or transfers. The 
commissioners (§ 15) may correct any error or omission in the award 
within five years after giving notice to the parties interested. The 
valuers (§ 16) are to take particular circumstances into consideration, 
such as facilities of improvement, fines, heriots, and all other inci- 
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dents of copyhold or customary tenure. If the consideration money 
be not paid at the time stipulated (} 17) the lord shall take possession 
of the rents and profits; and (§ 18) may let such lands at a proper 
rent for any term not exceeding seven years, and the restitution of 
such lands, on payment or satisfaction of such money due, with all 
costs and expenses, shall be subject and without prejudice to such 
lease. The compensation to the steward for the time being (§ 19) is 
to be such a sum as will amount to one set of fees on surrender and 
admittance for each of the tenements included in such enfranchise- 
ment, but he is to furnish for the same a proper deed of enfranchise- 
ment without further charge save stamp-duty and parchment. All 
persons who have been enfranchised (§ 20) are to have access to and be 
allowed to inspect the court-rolls upon demand, and to have copies 
thereof, upon payment of a reasonable sum for the same, the commis- 
sioners,if they think it necessary, fixing a scale of fees for the same ; 
but, after enfranchisement(§ 21), the lord may, if he think fit, give up 
to the commissioners all the court-rolls, to be inspected and copies fur- 
nished as before-mentioned: The title of the lord (§ 22) previous to 
any enfranchisement-is to be made out to the satisfaction of the com~ 
missioners; and ({ 23) after an application for enfranchisement by 
the lord, the tenant may require the commissioners to inquire into 
the lord’s title. The valuers (§ 24), or in case of doubt the commis- 
sioners, are to decide as to the quantity of lands and to define the 
boundaries, where it cannot be ascertained to their satisfaction from 
the court-rolls. Where the lord shall show (§ 25) that the enfran- 
chisement of certain lands might prejudicially affect in enjoyment or 
value the mansion house, park, &c. of such lord, and shall offer to 
purchase such land, giving notice in writing to the tenant of such 
offer, the land shall remain unenfranchised, unless the tenant accept 
the offer within twenty-eight days, or the commissioners shall im- 
pose conditions sufficient to protect the interests of the lord; and 
in case the lord and tenant do not agree on the value of the rights 
and interest of the tenant within the term prescribed by the commis- 
sioners, they may appoint a valuer to assess the same, and when 
the value shall have. been ascertained the commissioners shall 
issue a certificate that, upon payment of the consideration, the 
land shall have been sold, but if the money be not paid by the stipu- 
lated time the enfranchisement is.to take place, the lord in either 
case paying all the costs of the procedure. Where the lord has only 
a limited interest (§ 26) he is empowered to charge the purchase- 
money upon the manor, carrying such interest as the commissioners 
may direct. After July 1, 1853, (§ 27) when a heriot shall become 
due and payable, the lord or tenant may require or compel enfran- 
chisement. The valuers ({ 28) before entering on a valuation are to 
make a declaration in a prescribed form. ‘Where interest is payable 
(§|29) on any gross sum pursuant to any award under this Act, it may 
be ad fowsinsh4 if in arrear for thirty days after it has become due, in 
all respects as if it were rent. The expenses of proceedings under 
this Act are to be borne by the parties who apply for enfranchisement ; 
but where the lord shall be a corporation or have but a limited inte- 
rest, or is a trustee, the expenses are to be charged upon the manor 
carrying an interest of not more than 47. per cent. per annum; and 
the tenant (§ 32), where he has but a limited interest, may in like 
manner charge the expenses on the lands by a simple entry on the 
court-roll, carrying a like rate of interest. The confirmation of the 
eward by the commissioners ($33) is to be proof of the prior proceed- 
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ings having been regular. After the final confirmation (§ 34) the 
customary modes of descent are to cease, and the lands are to descend 
and to be subject to dower and courtesy in like manner as freehold 
lands, but nothing herein as to courtesy or dower or freebench to be 
applicable to persons who have been married before such enfranchise- 
ment, nor to affect the custom of gavel kind as existing in the county 
of Kent. Where peculiar circumstances render it impossible to de- 
cide on the prospective value of lands, or where any especial hard- 
ship might result from compulsory proceedings, (§ 35) the commis- 
sioners are empowered to suspend them. In cases of rent-charge 
(§ 36) the commissioners may empower the possessors of limited 
interests to sell them, and upon the application of the owners of land 
subject to such rent-charge, the commissioners are to certify the sum 
to be paid, if to a person possessed of the fee-simple a payment or 
tender after six months’ notice to be deemed a due payment; but if 
to a person with a limited interest (§ 39) the same to be paid into the 
Bank of England in the name of the accountant-general of the Court 
of Chancery; but where the whole redemption money for any one 
manor is under 20/., the same is to be paid (6 40), if the commissioner 
shall so direct, to the person entitled to the rent-charge, or to the 
husband, guardian, or trustee of such person. Fines or rent-charges 
(§ 41) to be fixed sums, and not to be variable with the price of grain. 
The tenant (§ 42) may pay any rent-charge or interest due under this 
Act, and deduct the same from his rent. A surrenderee (§ 43) by 
way of mortgage is to be deemed a tenant for certain purposes under 
this Act; and the enfranchisement (§ 44) is not to affect previous 
leases or demises ; nor to deprive any tenant (§ 45) of any common- 
able right he may have had, but such right shall continue attached to 
his freehold ; nor to affect the rights or interest of any person (§ 46) 
under any will, settlement, or other instrument. If any enfranchise- 
ment consideration money (§ 47) be paid to any lord whose title shall 
thereafter prove bad or insufficient, the same shall be recoverable 
from him or his representative with interest at 5/. per cent. per annum; 
and if any tenant, after payment, shall be evicted by an adverse claim- 
ant, the amount so paid shall be a rent-charge upon the lands so en- 
franchised at the rate of 4/. per cent. per annum. This Act (§ 48) is not 
to extend to mines or minerals nor to copyholds for lives where the 
tenants have not a right of renewal. Copies or extracts of the awards 
(§ 49) sealed or stamped with the seal of the commissioners to be re- 
ceived as evidence without further proof thereof. Agreements, valua- 
tions, awards, and powers of attorney under this Act, (§ 50) to be 
exempt from stamp duty. Persons obstructing any of the officers 
under this Act (§ 51) in the execution of their duty to forfeit 54. 
§ 52 defines the meaning of terms used; § 53 declares this Act is to 
be considered as a part of-the first recited Act; § 54 gives the short 
titles of all the Acts collectively, ‘“‘The Copyhold Acts,” or “The 
Copyhold Act, 1841,” 1843, 1844, and 1852; and § 55 provides that 
this Act is not to impede or prevent enfranchisement irrespective of 
this Act, or of any powers contained in other Acts, 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION. | 
[15 and 16 Victoriz, cap. 54.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act further to facilitate and arrange Proceedings in the County 
Courts. 
The Act is chiefly confined to matters of detail, the clauses of 
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general iuterest being § 1, which empowers the Lord Chancellor to 
appoint five judges of county courts from time to time to draw up 
and frame a scale of fees, such scale to be submitted to three of the 
judges of the superior courts at Westminster for approval, who may 
approve, disallow, alter, or amend the same, and the same from a day 
to be named by them to be in force in every county court; all costs 
between party and party, or between attorney and client, to be taxed 
by the clerk of the court. § 14, which limits the salaries of the judges 
and clerks, the greatest salary of ajudge to be 1500/. a year, the greatest 
salary of a clerk to be 700/. a year; § 15 empowers the Lord Chan- 
cellor to grant retiring pensions to the county court judges in cases of 

ermanent infirmity, such pension to be not more than two-thirds of 
hie yearly salary; § 19, which sprevents county court judges from 
practising at the bar; and § 18, which establishes a registry for 


county courts of every judgmdnt entered therein for the sum of 104. 
and upwards. 


[15 and 16 Victoriz, cap. 56.—June 30, 1852.] 
An Act for regulating the Qualifications of Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


The earlier clauses of this Act relate to the constitution and ma- 
nagement of the Pharmaceutical Society as chartered in 1843 ; the chief 
clauses are § 6 that all members of the present society are entitled to 
be registered as Pharmaceutical Chemists, Assistants, or Students, as 
the case may be; and -that the registrar appointed under this Act 
(§ 7) is bound to furnish a certificate thereof upon the application of 
any member and the payment of a shilling. The society is empowered 
(§ 8) to appoint examiners as heretofore, and to examine all persons 

resenting themselves in their knowledge of Latin, in Materia Medica, 
in Pharmaceutical and General Chemistry, and in such other subjects 
as may be prescribed by any bye-law, but the examination not to ex- 
tend to the theory or practice of medicine, surgery, or midwifery ; 
examiners are also (§ 9) to be appointed for Scotland; and the exa- 
miners are empowered to grant or refuse certificates as they deem 
fit as to the competent skill and knowledge of the applicants. All 
persons (} 10) obtaining certificates are entitled to be registered on 
payment of a fee, and all persons registered are eligible to be elected 
as members of the society ; but no member of the medical profession 
( 11) practising under right of a degree of any university or under a 

iploma or licence of a medical or surgical corporate body, is entitled 
to be registered under this Act, and any registered chemist obtaining 
such diploma or licence is not to be retained on the register while 
he so practises. Persons not duly registered (§ 12) who shall assume 
the title of “‘ Pharmaceutical Chemist,” or any name, title, or sign 
implying the same, subjects himself to a penalty of 5/.; and the re- 
maining clauses provide for the recovery of these and other penalties. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 
[15 and 16 Victorie, cap. 57.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to provide for more effectual Inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
Practices at Elections for Members to serve in Parliament. 


When, upon the report of a committee appointed by _ House of 
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ted in 


like inquiries concerning the election immediately previous thereto 
for such county, division of a county, city, borough, university, or 
place, and so in like manner from election to election, as far back as 
they may think fit; but where upon inquiry as aforesaid concerning 
any election such commissioners do not find that corrupt practices 
have been committed thereat, they shall not inquire concerning any 
previous election ; and such commissioners shall from time to time 
report to her Majesty the evidence taken by them, and what they find 
concerns the premises, and especially such commissioners shall 

respect to each election the names of all persons whom 
they find to have been guilty of corrupt practice at such election, 


Hi i} Commons to tty an election petition that corrupt practices have ex~ 
a) tensively prevailed in any place electing or sharing in the election of 
B. a member of gerlinment, upon a joint address of both houses of par- 
i liament, her Majesty may (§ 1) appoint commissioners to make in- 
® tt quiry respecting the same; such commissioners to be barristers in 
tf cases relating to England.and Ireland, and advocates in cases relating 
ge to Scotland, of not less than seven years’ standing; the commis- 
sf sioners (§ 2) are to take a specified pale ; a secretary and ae 
i are to be appointed ; and a place of meeting (§ 4) to be appoin' 
ib the county; city, or borough named for the inquiry, or within ten 
tt & miles of the same, and the time and place of meeting to be publicly 
tt announced in the newspapers; such inquiry, when commenced, not 
tt to be adjourned for a period longer than a week, without the consent 
of the Secretary of State, but with his consent ({: she of 
a,c the commissioners may be held in the. cities of London or West- 
; ty minster. By $ 6 it is enacted, that “ such commissioners shall, by all 
ti such lawful means as to them appear best, with a view to the dis- 
ia covery of the truth, inquire into the manner in which the election in 
pi relation to which such committee as aforesaid may have reported to the 
BR tt House of Commons, or where the report of,such committee has re- 
Bi t ferred to two or more elections, the latest of such elections, has been 
a ; conducted, and whether any corrupt practices have been committed 
ae at such election, and if so, whether by way of gift or loan or the 
r i: _ promise of a gift or loan of any sum of money or other valuable con- 
BF sideration, to any voter or voters, or to any other person or persons on 
. his or their behalf, for the promise or the giving of his or their vote or 
ie votes, or for his or their refraining or promising to refrain from giving 
ca. his or their vote or votes, at such election, or for his or their provaxing 
a. or undertaking to procure the votes of other electors at such election, or 
Co oe whether by the payment of any sum of money or loan or other va- 
- i aa luable consideration whatsoever to any voter, or to any other person 
| ae on his behalf, before, during, or after the termination of such election , 
st oe by way of head money, or in compliance with any usage or custom in 
3] ia ih the county, division of a county, city, borough, university, or place 
tia to which the inquiry relates, or how otherwise, or whether any sum 
ta of money or sce aaa la consideration whatsoever has been paid to 
ae any voter, or to any other person on his behalf, after the termination 
mo | of such election, as a reward for giving or for having refrained from 
Sei giving his vote at such election ; and in case such commissioners find 
ms i that corrupt practices have been committed at the election into which 
ae i t they are herein-before authorised to inquire, it shall be lawful for 
| them to make the like inquiries concerning the latest previous elec- 
|) | ie tion for the same county, division of a county, city, borough, univer- 
a He i sity, or place; and upon their finding corrupt practices to have been 
fs oe : | committed at that election, it shall be lawful for them to make the 
if 
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and as well of those who have given bribes for the purchase or for 
the purpose of purchasing the votes of others as of those who have 
themselves received money or any other valuable consideration for 
having given or having refrained from giving, or for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to give or to refrain from giving, their votes at such 
election, and also the namés of all persons whom they find to have 
given to others, or to have received themselves, payments by way of 
head money, or as a reward for giving or refraining from giving their 
votes at such election, and all other things whereby in the opinion of 
the said commissioners the truth may be better known touching the 
premises.” Every report (§ 7) is to be laid before parliament if then 
sitting, within one month after having been made; and if not, then 
within one month of its next meeting. The commissioners by §8 
have power given them to summon the attendance of any persons 
whose evidence they may consider necessary, and require them to 

roduce all such books and papers as the commissioners may see 

t to demand ; all persons &9) so examined, if implicated in the 
corrupt practices examined into, are to be indemnified on their 
making a faithful discovery of the same, but such indemnity ({ 10) 
not to he pleaded except under the certificate from the commissioners 
that such person has made a full and true disclosure of all things as 
to which he has been examined. The commissioners are empowered 
(§ 11) to examine on oath, affirmation, &c., as in a court of justice ; 
and all persons summoned to attend who shali neglect or refuse, or 
who shall neglect or refuse to produce any books or re ey when re- 
quired, may (§ 12) be proceeded against, and be liable to similar 
penalties, as for refusing to attend a subpcena in any of the superior 
courts of England, Ireland, or Scotland ; and the giving wilfully of 
false evidence (§ 13) subjects the person to the pains and penalties of 
perjury. The expenses of witnesses (§ 14) and of the inquiry (§ 15) 
are to be paid by the Treasury; and the commissioners ($ 16) are to 
have the same protection against actions at law as justices acting in 
execution of their office; and any action must be brought within six 
months of the cause arising for such action. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS. 
[15 and 16 Victoria, cap. 64.—June 30, 1852.] 
An Act to continue and amend the Metropolitan Sewers Act. 

By this Act the foymer Acts are declared to be in force until Aug. 
7, 1853, but the occupiers of land used as arable, meadow, pasture, 
orchard, market garden, &c., are to be rated to the district sewers rate 
at one fourth only of its annual valuc; and the rate is in no case to 
exceed sixpence in the pound of the net annual value. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH (No. 2), 
and 16 Victorie, cap. 69,—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to confirm certain — Orders of the General Board of 
Health. 

This Act merely confirms the provisional order of the Board of 
Health, as issued to the parish of Walsoken, and the towns of Wis- 
beach, Salisbury, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Woolwich, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Leamington, and Newbury, but’ Woolwich Dockyard and Bar- 
racks are exempted, and at Leamington the sewage-water is not 
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discharged into the rivers Avon and Leam without being filtered and 
freed from noxious and offensive matters. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
[15 and 16 Victorie, cap. 71.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to amend the 9 and 10 Vict., for the Embankment of a Portion 
of the River Thames. 


The preamble, after reciting the purposes of the previous Act (under 
which the new Suspension Bridge from Chelsea to Battersea Park is 
being built), enacts in § 1 that a portion of the embankment provided 
for in the previous Act shall be carried into effect as speedily as pos- 
sible, namely that from Vauxhall bridge on the east to the sewer which 
forms the western boundary of the gardens of Chelsea Hospital on the - 
west; but this Act is not to affect any agreement already made or 
pending as to anything connected with the completion either of the 
portion of the embankment now authorised, or of the remaining por- 
tion of the same. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 


[15 and 16 Victorie, cap. 72.—June 30, 1852.] 
An Act to grant a Representative Constitution to New Zealand. 


The main provisions of this Act are that, by § 2, the following pro- 
vinces are established in New Zealand, a Auckland, New Ply- 
mouth, Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, and Diss, the limits of the 
same to be fixed by the governor of New Zealand; each province 
({ 3) to have a superintendent and a provincial council, of which the 
number, not less than nine, is to be settled by the governor; before 
the elections of members of the provincial councils, the persons (§ 4) 
duly qualified to elect such members, are to elect a superintendent 
subject to the disallowance of the governor, in which case a fresh 
election is to take place, the superintendent to remain in office till a 
dissolution of the provincial council, and if, by death or other cause, 
a vacancy shall occur, a new superintendent is to be elected; the 
governor ({ 5) is empowered to appoint electoral districts, return- 
ing officers, and to issue writs for such elections. Every per- 
son ({ 6) qualified for an elector is also qualified to be a member 
of the provincial council or to be a superintendent; every man 
(§ 7) of the age of twenty-one having a freehold estate of the clear 
yearly value of 50/. of which he has been possessed for six months 
previous to the last registration ; and every man Te a leasehold 
estate in the district of the yearly value of 10/., which lease has not 
less than three years to run at the time of registration, or who is a 
householder within the district occupying a tenement within the 
limits of a town of the yearly value of 10/., or without such limits of 
the yearly value of 5/., and having resided therein for six months pre- 
vious to such registration, is, if duly re istered, entitled to be chosen; 
but aliens ({ 8) and persons pcs ron of treason, felony, or any in- 
famous offence, are disqualified. Any member (§ 9) is empowered, if 
he see fit, to resign his seat in the provincial ¢ouncil; and ({ 10) if 
he neglect to attend its meetings for two successive sessions, or if he 
become bankrupt or insolvent, or a public defaulter, or be convicted 
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of any criminal offence, his seat is to be declared vacant. The deter- 
mination of questions as to vacancies isto be decided (§ 11) by the pro- 
yincial council, but only when referred to them by the superintendent, _ 
who may also (§ 12) issue writs for the filling of any vacancies. The 
duration of the council is to be ({ 13) not more than four years, and the 
governor may, whenever he may deem it expedient, dissolve the same 
by proclamation. §{ 14 to 17 relate to the issue of writs, the con- 
vening of the council (which must be within the province it repre- 
sents), and its prorogation, and they provide that at least one ses- 
sion be held in every year—the interval between two sessions never 
to exceed a twelvemonth. By § 18 the superintendent, with the 
advice and consent of the provincial council, are empowered to make 
laws for the good government of the province, but (§ 19) the following 
subjects are withdrawn from their control. . 

1, The imposition or regulation of duties of customs to be imposed 
on the importation or exportation of any goods at any port or 

lace in the province : 

2. The establishment or abolition of any court of judicature of civil 
or criminal jurisdiction, except courts for trying and punishing 
such offences as by the law of New Zealand are or may be made 

unishable in a summary way, or altering the constitution, 
urisdiction, or practice of any such court, except as aforesaid : 

3. Regulating any of the current coin, or the issue of any bills, notes, 
or other paper currency ; . 

4, Regulating the weights and measures to be used in the province 
or in any part thereof: 


5. Regulating the post office and the carriage of letters within the 
rovince : 


6. Establishing, altering, or repealing laws relating to bankruptcy or 
insolvency: 
7. The erection and maintenance of beacons and lighthouses on the 
coast: 
8. The imposition of any dues or other charges on shipping at any 
port or harbour in the province: 
9. Regulating marriages : 

10. Affecting lands of the crown, or lands to which the title of the 
aboriginal native owners has never been extinguished : 

11. Inflicting any disabilities or restrictions on persons of the native 
race to which persons of European birth or descent would not 
also be subjected : 

12, Altering in any way the criminal law of New Zealand, except so 
far as relates to the trial and punishment of such offences as are 
now or may by the criminal law of New Zealand be punishable 
in a summary way as aforesaid: 

13. Regulating the course of inheritance of real or personal property, 
or affecting the law relating to wills. 

By §§ 20 to 31 the mode of conducting business in the provincial 
councils is regulated. § 32 establishes a legislative council for the 
whole colony, to be not less than ten, to be named by the governor, 
such members to be at least twenty-one years of age, and not 
aliens ; the seats ({ 33) to be held for life, but ({ 34) may be resigned ; 
or declared vacant (§ 35) for neglect of attending for two successive 
sessions, for taking an oath of adherence to any foreign power, on con- 
viction of treason or other criminal offence, or becoming bankrupt or 
insolvent. The §{ 37 to 39 relate to the decision as to vacancies, the 
choice of speakers, and the number, five, which is to form a quorum. 
By § 40 a house of representatives is appointed for the colony, the 
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number to be not more than forty-two nor less than twenty-four, as 
the governor shall direct, such housé of representatives, unless sooner 
dissolved, to continue for five years ; and by § 41 the governor isem- 
powered to appoint electoral districts for the election of members, 
and to provide all the necessary means for that purpose ; the qualifi- 
cations (§ 42) for voters or members to be the same as for the provin- 
cial councils. The §{ 42 to 66 relate to the decisions as to vacancies, 
the mode of conducting business, &c, By § 67 the general assembly 
is empowered to alter the boundaries of electoral districts, to increase 
the number of representatives, the appointment of returning officers, 
the issue and return of writs, &c.; and by § 66 to make other altera- 
tions in the constitution of the house of representatives, but such bills 
are to be reserved for her Majesty’s approval, and to be laid before 
parliament for at least thirty days before such approval be signified ; 
and the general assembly (§ 69) are also empowered to constitute new 
provinces in New Zealand, and to fix the number of the provincial 
council therein, under the like conditions. Her Majesty is empowered 
(§ 70) by letters patent to establish municipal corporations in any 
district in New Zealand, but the bye-laws of such corporation ‘must 
have the sanction, and be subject to the alterations of the provincial 
council within whose province it is situated; and her Majesty (§ 71) 
may also cause by letters patent the customs and usages of the native 
inhabitants to be maintained in such districts as shall be set apart for 
that purpose. Power is given (§ 72) to the general assembly to regu- 
late the sale, letting, and disposal of the waste lands of the crown, 
and of all lands wherein the rights of the natives shall have been ex- 
tinguished; but no persons (§ 73) other than her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, are to acquire or accept any lands from the natives 
used by them in common, and no agreement for such purpose is to 
have any validity or effect unless entered into with her Majesty or 
for her by the governor. By § 74 the sum of 268,370/. 3s. with interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. is declared to be due to the New Zealand 
Company, for the discharge of which one-fourth of all sums accruing on 
the sales of waste lands shall be paid to the said company so long as 
any part remains unpaid, but the company may release lands 
from such payment upon such terms as the proprietors may deem fit, 
and §§ 75 to 78 make certain exceptions as to the waste lands of 
Canterbury, Nelson, and Otago. § 79 enables her Majesty to dele- 
gate certain powers to the governor for the sale of land, the establish- 
ment of municipal corporations, &c.; § 80 defines the limits of the 
colony and the title of governor; § 81 directs this Act to be pro- 
claimed within six weeks after a copy of the same has been received 
by the governor ; the proclamations (§ 82) to be published in the New 
Zealand government gazette, and the schedule fixes the salary of the 
governor and other officers. 


NISI PRIUS OFFICERS. 
[15 & 16 Victoriz, cap. 73.—June 30,1852.] 


An Act tomake Provision for a permanent Establishment of Officers to 


perform the Duties at Nisi Prius in the superior Courts of Common 
Law, and for the payment of such Officers, and of the Judge’s Clerks, 
by Salaries, and to abolish certain s in those Courts. 


The title of the Act shows nearly all that is necessary, save to 
those immediately affected by it; but we may state that the offices of 
marshal and clerk at Nisi Prius in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
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of marshals in the Courts of Common Pleas and the Exchequer, are 
abolished from October 24, 1852, and their functions to be performed 
by associates, who are to be appointed by the judges of the respective 
courts, who are also to appoint, the chiefs three clerks each, one of 
whom is to act as crier on the circuits and in London and West- 
minster; and the puisne judges two clerks each, one of them to act 
as crier on the circuits, That the offices of hereditary chief pro- 
clamator in the Court of Common Pleas, and of hereditary chief 
usher in the Court of Exchequer, are to be abolished ; but the holder 
(H.W. Heneage, Esq.) and such person or persons as are entitled to hold 
the same after his death, are to receive as compensation the average an- 
nual amount of profit derived from the same for the last thirty years ; 
and compensation is also to be made to all persons holding appoint- 
ments under them ; but the four messengers of the Exchequer are to 
receive the full amount of the annual salaries or allowances to which 
they are now entitled. No compensation is to be given for the power 
of appointment. ‘The Commissioners of the Treasury are to draw up 
a scale of fees to be approved of by the judges, and after the same 
have been published in the “ London Gazette,’’ no other fees are to be 
taken on any pretence whatever; and any-officer or clerk receiving 
any gratuity for anything done relating to his office, is liable to a 
penalty of 50/7. and to immediate dismissal. The officers are to render 
an account of all fees received to the Treasury, and they are to be paid 
by fixed salaries disbursed out of the fees received; the surplus to be 
paid into the consolidated fund. 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE. 
[15 and 16 Victorie, cap. 76.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to amend the Process, Practice, and Mode of Pleading in the 
Superior Courts of Common Law at Westminster, and in the Superior 
Courts of the Counties Palatine of Lancaster and Durham, 


This Actisin a great degree professional, but is of much importance, 
The preamble declares that the “process, practice, and mode of 
pleading in the superior courts of common law at Westminster may 
be rendered more simple and speedy;’’ and it then goes on to make a ~ 
variety of provisions with regard to the process to effect these ends, — 
declaring in § 1 that the Act is to come into operation on October 24, 
1852. By § 2 all personal actions, where the defendant resides within 
the jurisdiction, is to be commenced by a writ of summons in a form 
given in the schedule, to be issued by the proper officer of the court, 
in which it is not necessary ({ 3) to mention any form or cause of 
action, but (§ 4) shall contain the names of all the defendants, and be 
endorsed (§ 6) with the name and abode of the attorney actually suing 
out the same, or if no attorney is employed then with a memorandum 
that the writ has been sued out by the plaintiff in person, with his 
exact address. On a demand in writing by the defendant (§ 7) the 
attorney is to declare whether such writ has been issued by him or 
with his authority ; if he answers in the affirmative,the judge may 
order him to give his client’s calling and address on pain of being 
guilty of contempt of court for neglecting so to do; and if he answers 
in the negative, the proceedings are to be stayed. The endorsement 
(§ 8) must state the amount of debt and costs, with a notice that 
proceedings will be stayed on the payment thereof within four days. 
Concurrent writs (§ 9) may be issued, to bear the date of the original, 
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and to be in force for the same time. No original writ of summons 
¢ 11) to be in force for more than six months, but a renewal may be 
obtained which shall save the application of the statute of limitations, 
and writs issued before this Act (§ 12) may be thus renewed. The 
production of a writ of summons (§ 13) is to be held sufficient evi- 
dence of the commencement of an action, and the writ (§ 14) may be 
served in any county. The person serving the writ (§ 15) is to make 
an endorsement of the service, otherwise the plaintiff in case of non- 
appearance cannot proceed under this Act; and where the writ is 
issued against a corporation it may be served (§ 16) on the mayor, 
town clerk, clerk, secretary, or treasurer of such corporation, or on 
the high constable or some peace officer of a district. Where personal 
service cannot be effected, (§ 17) if it shall appear to the court that 
reasonable efforts have been made, or that the writ has come to the 
knowledge of the defendant, or that he wilfully evades the service, it 
may order that the plaintiff have liberty to proceed as if such personal 
service had been effected; with certain exceptions (§ 18) where Bri- 
tish subjects are residing out of the jurisdiction, and with regard to 
foreigners residing out of the jurisdiction, ($ 19) the same process 
shall be taken, but the form of summons varies. An omission (§ 20) 
to insert or endorse matters in or on the writ is not to nullify it, but 
it may be set aside as irregular or amended upon application to the 
court ; and the substitution by mistake or inadvertence of one form 
of writ for another ({ 21), whether the same have been served or not, 
may be amended by the judge upon application to him, without 
costs. A writ for service (§ 22) within the jurisdiction may be issued 
and marked as a concurrent writ with one for service out of the juris- 
diction, and vice versa. In certain cases ({ 23) affidavits may be 
sworn before a consul, and the forging of a signature to such affidavits 
incurs the penalties of felony. The writ of distringas and the pro- 
ceedings thereon (§ 24), for the purpose of compelling appear- 
ance or for proceedings in outlawry, are abolished. <A special 
endorsement ({ 25) of the particulars of the claim may be made upon 
the writ. So much of previous acts (§ 26) as relates to the entering 
of an appearance for the defendant by the plaintiff is repealed, and 
in case of non-appearance (§ 27) final judgment may be given on 
the writ when specially endorsed, and execution may issue in cight 
days; but the defendant may be let in upon special application 
supported by satisfactory affidavits accounting for his non-appear- 
ance, and disclosing a defence upon the merits. Where the writ is 
not endorsed in the special form ($ 28) the plaintiff may file a decla- 
ration with a notice to plead in eight days, and sign a judgment by 
default at the expiration of the time to plead; the defendant, how- 
ever, ({ 29) may enter an appearance at any time before judgment, 
and be in the same position as if he had appeared in time. If the 
defendant appear in person (§ 30) he is to give an address at which 
it shall be sufficient to leave all pleadings and proceedings not requir- 
ing personal service, and if the address is illusory, such papers may 
be stuck up in the master’s office without further service. § 31 pre- 
scribes the mode of appearance, § 32 provides that all such proceed- 
ings as are mentioned in any writ or notice may be taken in default 
of defendant’s appearance, and where only some of the defendants 
appear (§ 33) to a writ specially endorsed the plaintiff may sign 
judgment against the non-appearers, and issue execution thereupon, 

efore declaration against the others, and shall abandon his action 
against the appearers, or he may before issuing such execution de- 
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clare against the appearers, in which case the judgment obtained 
against the non-appearers shall take effect as a judgment by default 
obtained before the commencement of this Act against one or more of 
the defendants. The non-joinder (§§ 34 to 38) or mis-joinder of plain- 
tiffs or defendants may be amended before or on the trial; and in any 
action brought by a man and his wife (§ 40) the husband may add 
claims in his own right, and separate actions brought in respect of 
such claims may be consolidated if the judge shall think fit; the death 
of either plaintiff to abate the action sale so far as relates to the 
causes of action which do not survive; different causes of action, like- 
wise (§ 41), provided they are against the same parties and for the 
same rights, may be joined, but separate trials may be ordered by the 
judge. With regard to pleadings, the Act states that (}42) where 
the parties are agreed as to the questions of fact to be decided, they 
may by consent and order of a judge proceed to trial without formal 
leading, such questions to be stated in a form given in a schedule 
to the effect that one party affirms and the other denies the matter as 
stated] ; andthe parties may, by agreementin writing, consent that (§ 43) 
upon the finding of a jury in the affirmative or negative, a certain sum 
) perry h either fixed by the parties or ascertained by the jury, shall 
be paid by one to the other of them with or without costs; and upon 
the finding of the jury ({ 44) judgment and execution are to be issued 
forthwith, unless stayed by the judge to give either party an opportu- 
nity to move for a new trial; such proceedings may be recorded by 
either party (§ 45), but the judgment, whether recorded or not, is to 
have the same effect as any other judgment. Questions of law (§ 46) 
may be raised after the issue of the writ, by consent of the judge, as 
a special case, without pleading; and the parties may agree as before 
(§ 47) on the payment of a sum of money on the decision of the 
issue; costs (§ 48) to follow the event of the action. All fictitious 
averments ({ 49) are to be omitted. Either party (§ 50) may object 
by demurrer to the pleadings of the opposite party, but where issue 
is joined on such demurrer the judgment of the court is to be 
given on the very right of the case, without regard to any imperfection 
or lack of form, and no judgment is to be reversed for lack of form. 
Special demurrers (§ 51) are abolished. Pleadings framed to embar- 
rass (§ 52) may be struck out or amended by order of the judge. 
Four days’ notice (§ 53) are substituted for rules to declare, reply, 
or rejoin. Pleadings (§ 54) are.to be dated and entered as of the 
time of pleading, unless specially ordered to the contrary by the court. 
Profert and oyer ({ 55) are abolished. Any document mentioned or 
referred to (} 56) may be set out and considered part of the pleadings. 
Performance of conditions precedent (§ 57) may be averred generally, 
but the denial must be specific, the defendant stating what part of 
the conditions he intends to contest. 
With regard to declarations (§ 58) the plaintiff must declare within 
a year after the writ of summons is returnable or he will be deemed 
out of court. In § 59 a simple form of declaration is provided ; in § 60 
a form after a plea of non-joinder ; and in actions for libel and slander 
the plaintiff (§ 61) is at liberty to aver that the words complained of were 
used in a defamatory sense, and the averment is to be put in issue by 
the denial of the alleged libel or slander; the form of declaration 
given in such a case is very simple. It is as follows—‘ that the de- 
fendant falsely and maliciously spoke and published of the plaintiff 
the words following, ‘he is a thief,’ whereby the plaintiff lost his 
situation as gamekeeper in the employ of A.” Rules to plead and 
demands of plea (§ 62) are abolished. The time for pleading (§ 63) 
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where the defendant is within the jurisdiction, is to be eight days 
unless extended by order of the judge, and ‘‘ express colour” (§ 64) 
and special traverses ({ 65) are to be no longer necessary in any 

leading. The formal commencements (§ 66) of pleas, or of prayer 

r judgment, or a formal defence in a plea (§ 67) or avowry, or 
cognizance, are to be unnecessary, merely pleading “ for a third plea, 
the defendant says,” &c. Any defence arising after the commence- 
ment of the action, (§ 68) to be pleaded according to the fact without 
any formal commencement or conclusion. In all actions (§§ 69 to 73) 
except actions of assault and battery, false imprisonment, libels, slan- 
der, malicious arrest or prosecution, criminal conversation or debauch- 
ing of the plaintiff's daughter or servant, the defendant may, by leave 
of the judge, pay a sum of money into court by way of compensation 
or amends, without an order, and plead that such sum is sufficient to 
satisfy the claim, and plaintiff may take it out in satisfaction of his 
claim, and then proceed to tax his costs of suit, and in case of non- 
payment of the costs so taxed, sign judgment for costs, or he may 
reply that the sum is not sufficient to satisfy his claim, and, on issue 
being found for defendant, defendant is to be entitled to judgment and 
costs of suit. §§ 74 to 91 contain professional rules for various plead- 
ings (by § 85 the signature of counsel is declared not necessary to any 
pleading), and §§ 92 to 101 as to judgments and notices of trial. The 
record of Nisi Prius (§ 102) is not to be sealed or passed, but delivered 
to the officer of the court; and trials in the counties palatine (§ 103) 
are to be entered and disposed of as in other counties. 

In trial, the jury process (§ 104), 7. e., the several writs of venire 
Jacias juratores, &c., are abolished. The precept by the judge of 
assize (§ 105) is to be for the sheriff to summon the jurors to try all 
issues, civil as well as criminal, of whom a printed panel (§ 106) is 
to be prepared and annexed to the record, and the like (§ 107) in 
London and Middlesex. Special jurors ({ 108), not exceeding forty- 
eight in number, are to be summoned to try all special jury causes, to 
be drawn from the box in the same manneras common jurors, except 
where the judgeshall direct that a special jury be struck according to the 
eb a practice. In any action except replevin, the plaintiff ($§ 109, 

10) may demand a special jury by giving notice to the defendant, 
and the plaintiff or defendant in replevin may demand the same on 
giving the like notice within the time now limited, for obtaining a 
rule for a special jury; but in London and Middlesex special juries 
are to be struck as at present. Where notice is given for a special 
jury (§ 111), and the venue is in London or Middlesex, and the 
judge is satisfied that such notice is given for the purpose of delay, 

e may order a trial by common jury, and §§ 112 to 116 contain pro- 
fessional rules as to the notice for such juries. Either party may 
(§ 117), by notice, call upon the other party to admit any document, 
and, ‘‘in case of refusal or neglect to admit, the cost of proving such 
document is to be paid by the party refusing or neglecting to admit 
it, whatever the result of the trial may be, unless the judge shall 
certify that the refusal to admit was reasonable ;” and §{ 118, 119 are 
professional directions as to proving such notices or admissions. 

With regard to executions, after verdict ({ 120) execution may 
issue in fourteen days, unless otherwise directed. Writs may issue 
(§ 121) into any county, including (§ 122) the counties palatine; the 
expenses (§ 123) of the execution to be recovered in addition ; and 
the writs of execution (§ 124) to remain in full force for a year, to be 
renewed if necessary; and the production (§ 125) of the renewed 
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writ to be proof ofthe renewal. The sheriff or gaoler (§ 126) may 
discharge any prisoner by authority of the attorney in the cause, 
but such discharge not to be a satisfaction of the debt unless made by 
the authority of the creditor, nor is the attorney justified in giving 
such discharge without the consent of the creditor. §§ 127 to 
134 are chiefly professional directions as to writs of revivor. The 
death of a plaintiff or defendant (§ 135) is not to cause an action 
to abate, nor the death (§ 136) of one or more plaintiffs or defendants, 
where there are several, but shall continue as to the survivors ; 
and in the case of a sole plaintiff (§ 137) or defendant (§ 138), it is to 
continue at the suit of or against the executor or administrator ; nor 
is the death of either party (§ 139) between the verdict and judg- 
ment to be alleged for error if such judgment be entered within two 
terms after the verdict. In case of the death of a plaintiff or de- 
fendant (§ 140) after an interlocutory judgment, and before final judg- 
ment, the action is not to abate, but be continued by writ of revivor 
by or against the executor or administrator. Neither marriage (§ 141) 
nor bankruptcy (§ 142) is to abate an action, but to be continued by 
or against the husband, and by the assignees, within a given time. 
§§ 143 to 145 are professional directions for arrest of judgment. 

No judgment for error to be reversed (§ 146) unless error is brought 
within six years, provided (§ 147) the person entitled to bring error 
is not under disabilities, as nonage, insane, beyond seas, &c. The 
writ of error (§ 148) is abolished. The remaining clauses as to error 
(§§ 149 to 167) are professional, but death or marriage is not to 
abate the suit as before. 

In ejectment, instead of the present proceedings (§ 168), “ a writ 
shall be issued directed to the persons to be ejected by name, and to 
all persons entitled to defend the possession of the property claimed, 
which property shall be described in the writ with reasonable cer- 
tainty.”” The writ (§ 169) is to state the names of all the persons in 
whom the title is asserted to be; it is to be in force for three months, 
and to be in a form given in aschedule. The want of “ reasonable 
certainty” (§ 175) to be cured by better particulars on an order from 
the judge; and (§ 179) “by consent, and by leave of the judge, a 
special case may be stated according to the practice heretofore used ; 
if not, the claimant may proceed to action in the same mariner as in 
other actions.” The effect of judgment to be (§ 207) as heretofore ; 
and the tenant (§ 209) is to give notice to his landlord of a writ of 
ejectment having been delivered under a penalty of forfeiting three 
years’ rack-rent. The other sections to 209 are professional. 

In cases between landlord and tenant (§ 210), where half a year’s 
rent is in arrear, and the landlord or lessor has aright to re-enter for 
non-payment, he may bring a writ of ejectment, and on proof that 
there was not sufficient goods to satisfy distress, he shall recover 
judgment and execution; but. if the tenant (§212) pay all rent and 
costs before trial, the proceedings are to cease. The diode former 
remedies, however (§ 218), are saved. In ejectment by mortgagee 
(§ 219), the mortgagor’s rendering the principal and interest in court 
shall be deemed a full satisfaction, and the court may compel the 
mortgagee to reconvey, but this is not to extend (§ 220) to cases 
where the right of redemption is controverted, or the money due is 
not adjusted. The remaining clauses are professional. 

The following clauses to the end (§236) contain powers to the judges . 
to amend proceedings, to make newrules, and to grant injunctions ; 
the. interpretations, clauses relating to the counties palatine, and a 
prevision that the Act is not to extend to Scotland or Ireland. 
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SECRETARY OF BANKRUPTS’ OFFICE ABOLITION. 
[15 & 16 Victoriz, cap. 77.—June 30, 1852. ] 


An Act to abolish the Office of Lord Chancellor's Secretary of Bank- 
rupts, and to regulate the Office of Chief Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

By this Act the offices of secretary of bankrupts and that of clerk 
of enrolments are abolished, and their duties are to be performed by 
the chief registrar of bankruptcies, in whose office declarations of 
insolvencies are to be filed. It also grants compensation to the holder 
of the office of clerk of enrolments. 


PIMLICO IMPROVEMENT. 
[15 & 16 Victoria, cap. 78.—June 30, 1852. ] 


An Act to enable the Commissioners of her Majesty's Works and Public 


Buildings to complete Improvements in Pimlico and in the neighbour- 
hood of Buckingham Palace. 


This Act enables the commissioners to purchase and pull down 
certain houses and buildings on the west side of Stafford-place, and 
at the east end of James-street, to make a new road westward into 
the Victoria-road to improve the King’s-road, to widen the tho- 
roughfare from James-street to William-street, and to appropriate 
the residue to the enlargement of the royal mews and the private 
grounds of Buckingham Palace. 


COMMONS ENCLOSURE ACT EXTENSION. 
[15 & 16 Victorie, cap. 79.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to amend and further extend the Acts for the Enclosure, Ex- 
change, and Improvement of Land. 


This Act, which has been passed to amend and further extend the 
previous Acts for the enclosure, exchange, and improvement of land, 
contains only two provisions requiring especial notice ; (§ 1) that not- 
withstanding former Acts, it shall not be lawful for the enclosure 
commissioners, after the passing of this Act, to give notice of their 
intention to proceed with the enclosure of any lands without the pre- 
vious direction of parliament, as already provided with reference to 
waste lands in which the tenants of the manor have rights of common ; 
and § 8, that the commissioners may apply any unappropriated sur- 
plus, if they see reason to disallow the application of it by persons 
interested in the lands, to the maintenance or repairs of the highways 
of the parish or parishes in which the lands enclosed may be situated. 


MASTER IN CHANCERY ABOLITION, 
[15 & 16 Victorie, cap. 80.—June 30, 1852.] 


An Act to abolish the Office of Master in Ordinary of the High Court of 
Chancery, and to make provision for the more speedy and efficient 
Despatch of Business in the said Court. 


After stating in the preamble that ‘‘ proceedings before the masters 
in ordinary of the High Court of Chancery are attended with great 
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delay and expense,’’ the Act goes on to abolish the office altogether. 
Two of the masters are released from their duties on the first day of 
Michaelmas term, 1852; no fresh matters are to be referred to any of 
them, and all are to cease their duties as the matters before them are 
completed. Their duties are transferred to the master of the rolls 
and the vice-chancellors, the third vice-chancellorship being made 
permanent. The salaries of the masters are to be continued to them 
during their lives, together with compensation allowances. All 
the four judges are to have chief clerks, to be appointed by them- 
selves, but in the first appointments they are to be taken from the 
chief clerks of the masters. ‘Those not so appointed to receive the 
full amount of their salaries for their lives on the retirement of the 
master. The junior clerks are also to be compensated. The masters’ 
office may be let in chambers as it becomes vacated, and when all the 
masters have retired, may be sold, and the proceeds paid into the 
suitors’ fund. The master of the rolls and the vice-chancellors may 
hear matters in court or in chambers as they may deem fit. A clause 
also gives power to a retiring lord chancellor to deliver written judg- 
ments on cases standing for judgment within six wecks after his 
resignation, 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT. 


[15 & 16 Victorie, cap. 83.—July 1, 1852.] 
An Act for amending the Law for granting Patents for Inventions. 


This Act (§1) constitutes the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Attorney and Solicitor-General for England, the Attorney 


and Solicitor-General for Ireland,andthe Lord Advocate and Solicitor- 
General for Scotland for the time being, with such other persons as 
her Majesty may appoint from time to time, a commission, of whom 
three may act, the Lord Chancellor or the Master of the Rolls being 
one. Their seal (§ 2) to render all documents valid as evidence. 
This commission (§ 3) is empowered to make regulations, which are 
to be laid before parliament, and they are required to report to par- 
liament annually. Offices (§ 4) and officers (§ 5) are to be provided 
by the Treasury. “ Every petition ($6) for the (pry of letters patent 
for an invention, and the declaration required to accompany such 
petition, shall be left at the office of the commissioners, and there shall 
be left therewith a statement in writing (the provisional specification) 
signed by or on behalf of the applicant, describing the nature of the 
invention.” The application ($7) is then to be referred to one of the 
law officers of the crown, ‘‘ who shall be at liberty (§ 8) to call to his 
aid such scientific or other person as he may think fit, and to cause 
remuneration to be paid to such,person.”’ The law officer, if satisfied, 
may give a certificate of allowance, and thereupon provisional protec- 
tion is extended to the invention for six months; but the letters 
patent must be taken out before the expiration of the provisional 
protection, or the inventor will lose his right to them. The inventor, 
however (§ 9), may deposit in lieu of a provisional specification a 
complete specification, and such deposit will confer for six months 
the like rights as letters patent, but will not (§ 10) invalidate letters 
patent granted to a first inventor. The commissioners are to cause 
protections (§ 11) tobe advertised ; and also (§ 12) applications and 
cppositions. Specifications (§ 13) and objections are to be referred to 
the law officer, who is to have the power (§ 14) to decide, on hearing 
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any objection, by whom the costs areto be paid; and he is empowered 
(§ 15) to cause a warrant to be made for the sealing of letters patent, 
but the chancellor to have the same power he now has as to the seal- 
ing of such letters patent, and the writ of scire facias is to lie for the 
repeal of any letters patent as would lie before the passing of this 
Act. Nothing herein (§ 16) to affect the prerogative of the crown in 
granting or withholding of letters patent. Letters patent (§ 17) to 
be void upon non-payment of fees, as given in the schedule, at the 
proper times. They are to be valid ($18) for the whole of the 

nited Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, but fees 
will have to be paid for recording the patent in the Court of Chancery 
in Scotland ; and the Act does not give effect to any letters patent in 
any colony in which such or the like patent would be invalid by the 
law in force there at the time being. Unless application be made 
(§ 19) for the issue of the patent within three months after the date of 
the warrant the patent is not to issue, nor after (§ 20) the expiration of 
the protection given by this Act (except where the patent (§ 22) has 
been destroyed or lost); and the patent may be granted (§ 21) to the 
personal representatives of an applicant during the term of protection, 
or within three months after his decease. Letters patent. (§ 23) may 
be dated as of the day of application, and where antedated ( §24) to be 
equally valid. Letters patent for foreign inventions (§ 25) are not to 
continue in force after the expiration of the foreign patent, nor are pa- 
tents for British inventions ($ 26) to prevent the use of such inventions 
in foreign ships resorting to British ports, except the ships of foreign 
states in whose ports British ships are prevented from using foreign 
inventions. The Act further provides (§§ 27 to 35) that the commis- 
sioners are to cause indexes to be made of specifications, disclaimers, 
and memoranda of alterations heretofore or to be hereafter filed, 
which may be printed and published; and a register of patents, and 
also a register of proprietors, are to be kept, to be open at convenient 
times to the inspection of the public, under regulations. The com- 
missioners are to cause (§ 36) to be printed, published, and sold at 
such prices as they think fit, all specifications, disclaimers, and me- 
moranda, and may present copies of the same to such public libraries 
and museums as they may think fit. More than twelve persons ($36) 
may have interest in a patent. The remaining clauses relate to the 
form of bringing actions, the fees and salaries of officers, &. Sche- 
dules of the proper forms are given. The following is the schedule of 
the fees :— 

FEES TO BE PAID. 


On leaving petition for grant of letters patent . : 
On notice of intention to proceed with the application 
On sealing of letters patent ° 
On filing specification 
At or before the expiration of the third year 
At or before the expiration of the seventh year 
On leaving notice of objections . ~ ; 
Every search and inspection 
Entry of assignment or licence . : 
Certificate of assignment or licence 
Filing application for disclaimer . 
Caveat against disclaimer . 

Stamp DUTIES TO BE PAID. 
On warrant of law officer for letters patent 
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On certificate of payment of the fee payable at or before 

the expiration of the third year . .10 0 0 
On certificate of payment of the fee payable at or before 
the expiration of the seventh year eee 9 2 OO 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
[15 & 16 Victoria, cap. 84.—July 1, 1852.] 


An Act to make better Provision respecting the Supply of Water to the 
Metropolis, 


1. “ From and after August 31, 1855, it shall not be lawful for any 
company supplying the metropolis or any part thereof with water for 
domestic use, except the governor and company of Chelsea Water- 
works, to take any water for such purpose from any part of the river 
Thames below Teddington Lock, or from any part of any of the 
tributary rivers or streams of the river Thames below the highest 
point where the tide flows in such tributary rivers and streams 
respectively ; and from and after August 31, 1856, it shall not be 
lawful for the said governor and company of Chelsea Waterworks to 
take any water for domestic use from any part of the river Thames 
below Teddington Lock.” 

2. ** From and after August 31, 1855, every reservoir within a dis- 
tance in a straight line from Saint Paul’s Cathedral in the city of 
London of not more than five miles, in which water for the supply of 
domestic use of the metropolis or any part thereof is stored or kept by 
any company, shall be roofed in or otherwise covered over: provided 
always, that this provision shall not extend to any reservoir the 
water from which is subjected by the company to efficient filtration 
after it is discharged from such reservoir, and before it is passed into 
the mains or pipes of the company for distribution, or to any reservoir 
the whole of the water from which is distributed through distinct 
mains or pipes for other than domestic purposes, nor to any reservoir 
whatever the water stored in which shall be used exclusively for 
other than domestic purposes.” 


3. “From and after December 31, 1855, no water shall be brought. 


or conducted within the metropolis by any company for the purpose 

of domestic use otherwise than through pipes or through covered 

ya unless the same shall be afterwards filtered before distri- 
ution.” 

4. “ From and after December 31, 1855, every company shall effec- 
tually filter all water supplied by them within the metropolis for 
domestic use, before the same shall pass into the pipes for distribu- 
tion, excepting any water which may be pumped from wells into a 
covered reservoir or aqueduct, without exposure to the atmosphere, 
and which shall not be afterwards mixed with unfiltered water.” 

The Saco, we have given at length as some of the most impor- 
tant clauses. By §5, before any company shall resort to any new 
source of supply, they must give notice in writing to the Board of 
Trade, who may thereupon within a month appoint an inspector to 
report whether the same is capable of supplying good and wholesome 
water; the inspector (§ 6) is to give notice to the company of the 
time when he will inspect the same, and he is empowered to enter 
any lands for the purpose of inspection; within twenty-one days 
after his report (§7) the Board of Trade are to signify their approval 
or disapproval, and if disapproved (§ 8) such source is not to be used. 
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If complaint be made in writing by not less than twenty inhabitant 
householders ($9) to the Board of Trade as to the quantity and 
quality of the water supplied by any company, the Board of Trade 
may appoint a competent person to inquire respecting the same and 
report thereon, who (§ 10). is to give notice to the company, and 
thereupon to have power to enter upon and inspect their works, the 
penalty (§ 11) for obstructing him being 10/. If the complaint be 
well founded (§ 12) the Board to give notice to the company, who 
are then required (§ 13) to remove the grounds of complaint within a 
reasonable time. All steam-engines used by any company (§ 14) are 
to consume their own smoke. After the expiration of five years from 
the passing of this Act (§ 15) the district mains are to have “a con- 
stant supply of pure and wholesome water sufficient for the domestic 
use of the inhabitants of all houses supplied by such company, at 
such peerage as will make the water reach the top story of the high- 
est of such houses, but not exceeding the level prescribed by the 
special Act of such company; provided that no company shall be 
bound to provide a constant supply of water to any district main 
until four-fifths of the owners or occupiers of the houses on such main 
shall by writing under their hands have required such company to 
gh such supply, nor even upon such requisition, in case it can 

e shown by any company objecting to the same that more than one- 
fifth of the 5 Oy on such main are not — with pipes, cocks, 
cisterns, machinery, and arrangements of all kinds for the reception 
and distribution of water, constructed according to the regulations 
prescribed by the special Act or + ose Act, or which any company, 
with the approval of the Board of Trade, may from time to time make 


in that behalf; and after any such “ts gear as aforesaid shall have 


been delivered to the company, it shall be lawful for the surveyor, or 
any other person acting under the authority of the company, between 
the hours of nine in the forenoon and four in the afternoon, to enter 
into any house or houses on such district main, in order to ascertain 
whether the pipes, cocks, cisterns, and machinery of such house and 
houses are so constructed as aforesaid ; and Lge also, that any 
company may, with the consent of the Board of Trade, suspend the 
giving of such constant supply, or give the same in succession to the 
several districts of such company or to any parts of such districts as 
may be found to be convenient; and provided that it shall be lawful 
for the company, after due notice, to abstain from supplying, or to 
cut off the communication pipes, and withdraw the supply of water 
from any house whereof the pipes, cocks, cisterns, machinery, or 
arrangements as aforesaid shall not be in conformity with such regu- 
lations; provided that neither the Kent Waterworks Company nor 
the Hampstead Waterworks Company shall be required to give such 
supply at any height exceeding 180 feet above Trinity high water 
mark, nor the East London Waterworks Company be required to give 
such supply at any height exceeding 40 feet above the level of the 

avement nearest the point at which such supply shall be required.” 
The penalty for not complying with these provisions (§ 16) is 200/., 
and 1007. for every month during which they are neglected. Every 
company (§ 17) is to keep a map of their underground works, which 
is to be open to inspection, and also (§ 18) to furnish particulars of 
any district main from which the person applying may be furnished. 
An annual account of the receipt and expenditure of rates (§ 19) is 
to be prepared by each company, and a certified copy to be sent to 
the town clerk of the city of London, and to the vestry clerk of each 
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parish not within the city of London, supplicd by cach company, on 
or before January 31 in each year, under a penalty for neglect of 20/., 
to be open for inspection on payment of one shilling. The Board of 
Trade (§ 20) to direct prosecutions to enforce the provisions of this 
Act by the Mistniy Ceaeesl not to be commenced (§ 21) until 21 
days after notice, nor after a twelvemonth from the date of the 
offence. Wherever water is repeyuaap 4 laid on under pressure (§ 22) 
proper cisterns are to be provided by the person supplied, with proper 
ball-cocks, and upon a misuse, waste, or undue consumption, after 
notice, the company may cease to supply. such house, and §§ 23 to 25 
are for the like purpose. The Board of Trade (§ 26) may approve of 
regulations to be made by the company for preventing the waste or 
misuse of water, and prescribe the kinds of pipes, cocks, and cisterns 
to be used. By $27 parish officers, with consent of vestry, may, 
where any house is without a proper supply of water, and where it 
can be supplied at a rate not exceeding three-pence per week, direct 
the same to be supplied, and the expense to be charged upon the | 
owner, the company making an allowance of 20 per cent. The short 
title (§ 28) is declared to be ‘“‘The Metropolis Water Act, 1852,” and 
§ 29 is an explanation of terms. 


METROPOLITAN BURIALS. 
[15 and 16 Victorie, cap. 85.—July 1, 1852.] 


An Act to amend the Laws concerning the Burial of the Dead in the 
Metropolis. 


The Act (§ 1) repeals the Metropolitan Interments Act of 1850, but it 
reserves to her Majesty power to continue the paid additional member 
of the board appointed under that Act. On the representation of a 
secretary of state (§ 2), her Majesty in council ag order the discon- 
tinuance of burials in any part of the metropolis, but the order (§ 3) 
is not to extend to the burial-grounds of Jews or Quakers, nor to 
non-parochial grounds of private persons, unless expressly mentioned ; 
and the right of burying in vaults (§ 6) is also saved. Any person 
(§ 4) assisting in any way at the burial of any dead body in a ground 
declared closed by order in council is punishable as fora misdemeanour, 
and where the parish burial ground (§ 5) has been closed, the body 
of a parishioner shall not be buried in any other burial ground in the 
metropolis, except where some relative has been buried, and at the 
express wish of some surviving relatives. The provisions of the Act 
(§ 7) are not to extend to the cemeteries mentioned in schedule B— 
viz., the General Cemetery (Kensal Green), the South Metropolitan 
Cemetery, the cemeteries of the London Cemetery Company, 
the cemetery of the West of London and Westminster Cemetery 
Company, the Victoria Park Cemetery, the Abney Park Cemetery, 
and the cemetery for the parishes of St. Dunstan, Stepney, and St. 
Leonard, Bromley. No new burial-ground (§ 9) is to be used in the 
metropolis or within two miles of any part thereof, without the pre- 
vious approval of a secretary of state. On the requisition of ten or 
more ratepayers (§ 10) the churchwardens of any parish may convene 
a vestry meeting, which may determine whether a burial-ground 
shall,be provided for the parish; and if the meeting decide in the 
affirmative (§§ 11 to 19) the vestry is to appoint a “ burial board,’’ and 
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proper officers, and the board will have power ‘(§20) to pur. 
chase and lay out ground, and to borrow money with approval of the 
Treasury. The Public Works Loan Commissioners (§ 21) are au- 
thorised to advance money for the purposes of the Act; the money 
raised (§ 22), and the income arising from the burial-ground, except 
the fees payable to the incumbent, sexton, &c., to be applied towards 
defraying the expenses. Several vestries (6 “ed bey combine to pur- 
chase a burial-ground for the common use of the respective parishes, 
and the burial boards (§ 24) are to be corporate bodies. Every burial 
board (§ 25) is to provide with all convenient despatch a burial-ground 
for the parish or parishes for which it acts, which may be within or 
without the limits of such parishes, but to have regard to the conve- 
nience of access from them, but no ground, not already appropriated 
as a burial-ground to be used as jack under this Act nearer than two 
hundred yards to a dwelling-house, without the consent of the owner 
and occupier; but the board may (§ 26) purchase lands for its pur- 
oses from a cemetery company, and may (§ 28) sell any part of the 
ands not required; or with the consent of the vestry (§ 29) appro- 
priate lands belonging to the parish, under such conditions as the 
Court of Chancery may appoint. The burial board (§ 30) is to lay 
out the burial-ground in a fitting manner, a part to remain uncon- 
secrated, and is to provide chapels for the performance of the funeral 
service of the Church of England, and for dissenters ; the board may 
contract (§31) for works to be done; the burial-ground (§ 32) is 
to be that of the parishes for which it has been provided, and all 
rights are to apply-to it which pertained to the previous burial-grounds 
of such parishes; the board also (§33) may sell exclusive rights 
to ween j vaults, and the liberty to erect monuments; and may fix 
(§ 34) a scale of fees for interments. Where fees ({§ 35 to 37) are 
now applicable to stipends of ministers or other parochial purposes, 
they are to continue to be Or a to that purpose, but the vestry is to 
have power, with consent of the bishop, to revise fees to incumbent 
and to substitute a fixed payment. The general management (§ 38) 
is to be vested in the burial boards. Arrangements to be made be- 
tween incumbents (§ 39), to be confirmed by the bishop, for the em- 
ployment and payment of a chaplain to perform the duties for united 
parishes. The provisions of the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847, are 
(§ 40) incorporated with this Act, for protection to the cemetery. 
he burial board is (§ 41) empowered to make arrangements for faci- 
litating the conveyance of bodies to the burial-ground, and to pro- 
vide (§ 42) places for the reception of bodies until interment. The 
commissioners of sewers for the city of London (§ 43), after being 
authorised by the common council, are to act as a burial board for the 
city and. liberties thereof. The Secretary of State 44) is empow- 
ered to make such regulations for the burial-grounds, and for places 
for the reception of dead bodies previous to interment, as may seem 
proper. e Treasury is authorised ({§ 45 and 46) to advance money 
under the previous Act (137,000/.) for the purchase of the Brompton 
cemetery, and after the purchase is completed (§ 47) the West of 
London and Westminster Cemetery Company is to be wound up. 
The Brompton cemetery (§ 48) may be sold by the Treasury, and 
until it is sold may be used for interments. By § 49 the compens- 
tion fee to incumbents on the burial of a pauper is limited to 2s, 6d., 
but (§ 50) where the burial fees are payable to churchwardens, the 
incumbents are not to be entitled, but they are to continue payable as 
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before. The incumbent or churchwardens (§ 51) are empowered to 
convey any chapel used in a burial-ground in which interments are 
discontinued on such trusts as may be approved of by the vestry. 
The contain an interpretation of terms, a definition 
of the term “ Metropolis,” and for saving the rights of other cemetery 
companies not incorporated under previous Acts, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE JURISDICTION OF EQUITY. 
[15 and 16 Victoriz, cap. 86.—July 1, 1852.] 


An Act to amend the Practice and Course of Proceedings in the High 
Court of Chancery. 


By § 1 the practice of-engrossing bills on parchment is directed to 
be discontinued, and a printed bill is to be filed instead. Writs of 
subpoena ($2) and summons are to be abolished, and defendants (§ 3) 
are to be served with a printed bill instead, which is to have the 
same effect (§ 4) as the filing and issuing of writs of subpoena and 
summons; the service (§ 5) to be as at present, but the original bill 
shall not be required to be produced; but in certain cases (§ 6) writ- 
ten copies may be served, the plaintiff undertaking to file a printed 
copy within fourteen days. e plaintiff (§ 7) is to deliver to defen- 
dant such a number of copies of the printed bill as he shall have 
occasion for, defendant paying for them at such rate as shall be pre- 
scribed by a general order ; and this provision (§8) extends to amend- 
ments of bills. Power is given to the Lord Chancellor (§ 9) to 
discontinue or suspend these provisions, and the former system will 
then be revived. Bills of complaint (§ 10) are to contain concise 
narratives of material facts, divided into numbered paragraphs, but 
not to contain interrogatories, and interrogatories (§ 12) are to be filed 
in the Record-office within a prescribed time. Before any person’s 
name is used as next friend (1) such person must sign a written 
authority for the purpose. Defendants (§ 13) may answer without 
leave within the time now prescribed, though not required by the 
plaintiff to do so, but after that time they must have leave. The de- 
fendant’s answer (§ 14) may contain not only an answer to his case, 
but statements material thereto. The plaintiff may (§ 15) on expiry 
of time for answering, but before bel, pm move for a decree or 
decretal order, which the court (§ 16) may grant or refuse, or make 
an order with directions for the prosecution of the suit. The prac- 
tice (§ 17) of excepting to bills, answers, &c., for impertinence is 
abolished. The court (§ 18) may order the defendant, on application 
of the plaintiff, to produce documents on oath, and the plaintiff 
may also (§ 20) be required to produce documents after the answer 
has been put in, The defendant may in certain cases (§ 19) file in- 
terrogatories for the examination of the plaintiff, or he may exhibit 
a cross bill instead. The practice (§ 21) of issuing commissions to 
take answers, pleas, disclaimers, and examinations within the juris- 
diction of the court is abolished, and these documents may be filed 
without any more formality than is now required in the swearing and 
filing of an affidavit. In Scotland and Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands (§ 22), they may be sworn and taken before any judge, public 
court, notary, or any person lawfully authorised to administer oaths, 
and in foreign ports before her Majesty’s consul or vice-consul. 
Penalties are provided (§§ 23 and 24) for falsely swearing before such 
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 spdcary and for forging their signatures or seals. Answers are to be 
ed (§ 25) without requiring the oath of the messenger. Issue may 
be joined (§ 26) by replication as at present, and the defendant (§ 27) 
not having been required to answer the bill may move for its dis- 
missal under such restriction as may be prescribed by any general 
orders of the Lord Chancellor. The present mode of examining wit- 
nesses (§ 28) is abolished, with power, however, to the court to order 
particular witnesses to be examined by interrogatory as at present, 
and the evidence (‘§ 29 and 30) may be taken orally if required by 
cither party, power being reserved to the court, if the requirement be 
by a party who has not sufficient interest, to make such an order as 
may be just. The witnesses (§ 31) are to be examined by one of the 
examiners of the court in presence of the parties, and be subject to 
cross-examination or re-examination. ‘The depositions (§ 32) are to be 
read over to the witness, who shall sign the same in presence of the 
parties, and, if he refuse, the examiner may sign them, and state such 
special matter ashe may think fit. If parties (§33) refuse to be sworn, 
or to answer any lawful questions, the same course is to be pursued as 
is now adopted, but if he demurs to a question the validity of the de- 
murrer is to be decided by the court, who may give costs occasioned 
by such demurrer according to their discretion. The original deposi- 
tions (§ 34) are to be deposited in the Record-office, and parties to the 
suit to have copies upon payment according to a scale to be provided 
by the general orders of the Lord Chancellor. Commissions (§ 35) for the 
examination of witnesses within the jurisdiction of the court are de- 
clared no longer necessary, and any examiner appointed by the court 
to have the like powers as the commissioners, and is empowered to 
administer oaths. Notwithstanding (§ 36) that the parties may have 
elected to examine orally, affidavits by particular witnesses or as to 
particular facts may by consent or leave of the court be used on the 
hearing of any case, the affidavits (§ 37) to be numbered in paragraphs; 
the evidence (§ 38) on both sides to be closed within such time as may 
be prescribed by the general orders, but witnesses by affidavit may be 
subjected to oral cross-examination and re-examination. . The court 
(§ 39) may require the production and oral examination before itself 
of any witness, and determine as to the payment of costs. Any party 
(§ 40) may require by subpoena the attendance of any witness before 
the examiner, and examine him orally. Where evidence is necessary 
(§ 41) subsequent to the hearing of a cause, it is to be taken as nearly 
as may be in the manner before prescribed. A defendant (§ 42) is not 
to take an objection for want of parties in any case to which certain 
rules set forth in the Act extend, the object of which are to prevent 
mere technical objections; and the practice (§ 43) of setting down a 
cause merely on objection for want of parties is abolished, and the 
court (§ 44) is empowered to proceed without the representative of a 
deceased person being made a party, or it may appoint such representa- 
tive. Creditors S 45) or others interested in an estate may summon 
the executor or administrator of an estate to show cause why an order 
for the administration of an estate should not be granted, and the judge, 
if he deem it fitting, may make the usual order for the administration 
of such estate, the copy of the summons (§ 46) to be filed.. The same 
also (§ 47) with regard to a real estate, and the court ($48) may direct 
the sale of a mortgaged property instead of a foreclosure on such terms 
as they may think fit. By § 49 suits are not to be dismissed for mis- 
joinder of plaintiffs, but the court may modify its decree according to 
special circumstances; and no suit (§ 50) to be objected to on the 
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ground that only a declaratory order is sought. The court (§ 51) may 
decide a suit, although only some of the parties interested are parties 
to it; but if the court is of opinion that the application is fraudulent or 
collusive, it may refuse to make the order prayed. In case of abate- 
ment of the suit (§ 52), or its becoming defective by reason {of some 
change or transmission of interest or liability, an order may be made 
which shall have the same effect as a bill of revivor. Supplemental 
bills (§ 53) for the purpose only of stating or putting in issue new 
facts or circumstances, are no longer to be necessary; but these mat- 
ters may be introduced by way of amendment into the original bill, or 
the plaintiff may state such facts or circumstances on the record. 
Where an account is to be taken (§ 54) the court may give special 
directions as to the mode of taking it. The court (§ 55) may order 
real estate to be sold, if required; but before the sale (§ 56) an abstract 
of the title is to be laid before some conveyancing counsel, the time for 
delivering such abstract to be specified in conditions of sale; and (§ 57), 
where real or personal estate is the subject of proceedings, it may 
allow to parties ‘a portion or the whole of the annual income. The 
practice (§ 58) as to injunctions to stay proceedings at law is to be 
assimilated to the practice as to special injunctions. The answer of 
the defendant (§ 59) on a motion for an injunction or a receiver, or to 
dissolve an injunction, &c. is to be regarded as an affidavit. If the 
directions (§ 60) with respect to practice are not followed the court 
may make an order and award costs. Cases (§ 61) are not to be stated 
for the opinion of any court of common law, but the Court of Chan- 
cery is to have full power to determine any questions of law; and 
the court (§ 62) may determine the legal title without requiring the 
parties to establish the same by proceedings at law. The Lord Chan- 
cellor (§ 63), with the assistance of the Master of the Rolls, the Lords 
Justices, and Vice-Chancellors, or any three of them, to make general 
rules and orders for carrying the Act into effect [these have been al- 
ready issued]. Such general rules (§ 64) to be laid before parliament. 
The Lord Chancellor is empowered (§ 65) to increase the salaries of 
the examiners, and to grant retiring pensions not exceeding three- 
fourths of their salaries. § 66 contains the construction of terms, and 
by § 67 the Act came into operation on November 1, 1852.! 


SUITORS IN CHANCERY RELIEF. 
[15 and 16 Victoriw, cap. 87.—July 1, 1852.] 
An Act for the Relief of the Suitors in the High Court of Chancery. 


’ This Act relates principally to the officers of the court. By § 1, after 
October 28, 1852, no officer of the court or of any of the judges is enti- 
tled to receive any fee or reward for his own use, but shall be paid by 
a salary to such amount as shall seem just to the commissioners of the 
‘Treasury relative to the emoluments hitherto received by them and to 
the nature and tenure of such offices, and upon the present holders 
ceasing to hold such office, the Treasury to fix the salary of their suc- 
cessors; the officers, however, (§ 2) are to continue to receive the fees 
and pay them into the suitors’ fee fund until the Lord Chancellor shall 
otherwise direct; and after the said October 28 no judge or officer (§ 3) 
shall take any fee or gratuity under colour of doing any thing relating 
tc his employment under a penalty of 500/., and the loss of his situation, 
the offenders (§ 4) to be prosecuted by the Attorney-General. The al- 
lowance for copying (§ 5) is to cease also from that date, and the Lord 
Chancellor is empowered to make regulations as to copies, and also (§ 6) 
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by order, to vary, reduce, and abolish fees, and provide for their collec- 
tion by stamps. After the issue of such orders (§ 7) fees are not to be 
received in money, but by means of stamps on the documents used. 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue (§ 8) to provide the necessary 
stamps, to kéep separate accounts of the same, and to pay the moneys 
so received into the suitors’ fee fund; and the officers of the court are 
(§ 9) to act, as well as other persons, as distributors of stamps, the 

wance (§ 10) for spoiled stamps to be regulated by the commission- 
ers. The provisions of former Acts (§ 11) relating to stamps are to be 
applied to this Act. No document (§ 12) to be received or used unless 
duly stamped; officers guilty of fraud or wilful neglect (§ 13) are liable 
to be dismissed, The Lord Chancellor (§ 14) is empowered to abolish 
fees in lunacy and to substitute a per centage instead; and all the 
jurisdiction (§ 15) of the Lord Chancellor as to lunatics is to be exer- 
cised by the persons entrusted for the time being. The salaries of 
the judges (§ 16) are to be paid out of the consolidated fund, instead of 
out of the interest of money belonging to the suitors : the Lord Chan- 
cellor 10,0001, to each of the Lords Justices of Appéal 6,000/., and to 
the Vice-Chancellors 5,000/. By ¢§ 17 to 22 the brokerage of the 
Accountant-General is to be paid by him to the suitors’ fee fund, 
and in lieu he is to receive a salary of 2,700. the entire salary of future 
accountants-general to be 3,000/. By succeeding clauses the following 
offices are abolished: Keeper or clerk of her Majesty’s Hanaper, de- 
puty clerk of the Hanaper, the secretary of decrees and injunctions, 
one of the two gentlemen of the chamber attending the great seal, the 
chaff wax, the deputy chaff wax, sealer and deputy sealer, patentee of 
the subpeena-office and his deputy, clerk and assistant clerk and second 
clerk of affidavits, clerk of reports, doorkeeper, crier, and keeper of the 
Court of Chancery. The officers to receive compensation. The ac- 
count of moneys of suitors of the court (§ 36) kept at the report office 
is to be discontinued, and the offices of clerks of accounts abolished. 
Persons (§ 42) may sell by auction under an order of the Court of 
Chancery without a license. Provision is also made in case of a sur- 
plus or a deficiency in the suitors’ fee fund. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session, not included in the foregoing Abstracts. | 

* 1. To apply the sum of eight millions out of the consolidated fund 

to the service of the year 1852. 

3. To provide for the administration of personal estates of intestates 
and others to which her Majesty may be entitled in right of her pre- 
rogative, or in right of her duchy of Lancaster, 

4. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to ex- 
tend the time limited for those purposes respectively. 

5. Further to explain and amend the Acts for the regulation of 
municipal corporations in England and Wales, and in Ireland. 

7. For punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters. 


‘. For the regulation of her Majesty’s royal marine forces while on 
shore. 


9. To disfranchise the borough of Saint Alban. . 


10. For raising the sum of 17,742,8007. by exchequer bills, for the 
gervice of the year 1853, 
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11. To continue an Act of the 12 Vict., to prevent the spreading of 
a or infectious disorders among sheep, cattle, and other 
animals, 


13. To amend and continue certain Acts relating to linen, hempen, 
and other manufactures in Ireland. 

14. To continue an Act of the 15 Vict., for charging the mainte- 
nance of certain poor persons in unions in England and Wales upon the 
common fund. 

15. 'To continue an Act to amend the laws relating to loan societies. 

16. To amend the Acts relating to the repayment of advances made 
to districts in Ireland. 

17. For further continuing certain temporary provisions concerning 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England. 

18. To continue the exemption of inhabitants from liability to be 
rated as such in respect of stock in trade or other property to the 
relief of the poor. 


19, To continue an Act for authorising the application of highway 
rates to turnpike roads. 


20. To continue the duties on profits arising from property, profes- 
sions, trades, and offices. 

21. To continue the stamp duties granted by an Act of the 5 and 6 
Vict., to assimilate the stamp duties in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
to make regulations for collecting and managing the same. 

22. To continue certain Acts for regulating turnpike roads in Ireland. 

28. To amend an Act of the 14 and 15 Vict., for the direction of 
Public Works and buildings; and to vest the buildings appropriated for 
the accommodation of the -supreme courts of justice in Edinburgh in 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. 

29. To empower the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings to inclose and lay out Kennington Common in the 
county of Surrey as pleasure grounds for the recreation of the public. 

30. To empower the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs to 
acquire certain lands and houses in the borough of Belfast, for the 
purpose of erecting a Custom House and other offices and buildings 
required for the public service in the said borough. 

33. 'To confirm certain provisional orders made under an Act of the 
last session, “to facilitate arrangements for the Relief of Turnpike 
Trusts, and to make certain provisions respecting exemptions from tolls,” 

34. To extend the Act to facilitate the improvement of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland, and the Acts amending the same, to the erection of 
scutch mills for flax in Ireland. 

35. To amend an Act passed in the last session of parliament, inti- 
tuled «¢ An Act to regulate certain proceedings in relation to the Elec- 
tion of Representative Peers for Scotland.” 

37, To continue the poor law commission for Ireland. 

38, To explain two Acts of the 12 and 13 Vict., concerning the 
appointments of overseers, and the authority of justices of the peace 
to act in certain matters relating to the poor in cities and boroughs. 

39. To remove doubts as to the lands and casual revenues of the 
crown in the colonies and foreign possessions of her Majesty. 

40. For carrying into execution an agreement for the sale of pro- 
perty belonging to her Majesty, in right of her crown and of her duchy 
of Lancaster, to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue; and for 
enabling such commissioners to dispose of their present chief office and 
Other property in the city of London. ; 

41. To provide a burial ground for the township of Huddersfield in 
the county of York. . H 
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43. To repeal certain disabilities under 1 Geo. I. cap. 13, and the 6 
Geo. II. cap. 53. 

45. For making a turnpike road between Stone Creek and Sunk 
Island Church in the county of York, and between Sunk Island Church 
and Patrington Haven, and for consolidating with such roads the 
present turnpike road from Sunk Island Church to Ottringham, and 
tor constructing quays and wharfs at Stone Creek. 

: 48. For the amendment of the law respecting the property of 
unatics. 


49. 'To extend the provisions of the several Acts passed for the con- 
veyance of sites for schools. 

52. To enable colonial and other bishops to perform certain episcopal 
functions, under commission from bishops of England and Ireland. 

53. To provide for the exercise of certain powers vested in the 
Bishop of Quebec in respect of districts severed from his diocese. 

55. To extend the provisions of “ The Trustee Act, 1850.” 

58. To continue certain turnpike Acts in Great Britain. 

59. ‘To continue the Poor Law Board. 

60. To continue an Act of the 12 Vict. for amending the laws relat- 
ing to savings banks in Ireland. 

61. To amend the laws relating to summary proceedings for penal- 
ties and forfeitures under the Acts relating to the Excise. 

62. To alter and amend certain Acts relating to the woods, forests, 
and land revenues of the crown. 


63. To amend the laws relating to the valuation of rateable property 
in Ireland. 

65. To continue and amend an Act passed in the 14 Vict., to con- 
solidate and amend the laws relating to friendly societies. 

66. To continue an Act of the 11 Vict., for the better prevention of 
crime and outrage in certain parts of Ireland, 

67. To continue the powers of applying for a sale of lands under the 
~ a facilitating the sale and transfer of ineumbered estates in 

and, 

68. For the application of certain money accrued from fines and 
forfeitures in Ireland in aid of certain distressed unions and electoral 
divisions in that country. ‘ 

70, For authorising the occupation of the House of Correction 
recently erected by and for the city of London at Holloway in the 
county of Middlesex.—[The Act merely declares that it shall be con- 
sidered a good and valid prison and house of correction for the said 
city, to all intents and purposes. | 

74. 'To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and 
other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ireland; 
to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, adjutants, 
paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, surgeons’ 
mates, and serjeant majors of the militia; and to authorise the em- 
ployment of the non-commissioned officers. 

75. To suspend the making of lists and the ballots and enrolments for 
the militia of the United Kingdom. 

81. To consolidate and amend the statutes relating to the assess- 
ment and collection of county rates in England and Wales. 

82. ‘To apply a sum out of the consolidated fund, and certain other 
sums, to the service of the year 1852, and to appropriate the supplies 
granted in this session of parliament. 

88. ‘To remove doubts as to the constitution of the bishropric of 
Christchurch in New Zealand, and to enable her Majesty to constitute 
such bishopric and to subdivide the diocese of New Zealand, | 
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I.— Finance. 


EXPENDITURE for the same period. 
INCOME OR REVENUE. 


Excise... 
Stamps 


Taxes (Land and Assessed) 
Property Tax . 
Post Office 
Crown Lands. 
Duties on Pensions and Salaries. 
Small Branches, Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices 


RECEIPTS. 
Produce of Sale of Old Stores, and extra Receipts 
Imprest and other Moneys 
Money received from the East India Company . 


TotalIncome 


e 

e 


EXPENDITURE. 
Founpep 


Interest and Management of Permanent Debt . 
Terminable Annuities 


UnFunvED DEBT. 
Interest on Exchequer Bills 
Civil List 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military 
and Judicial Services, &c., charged by various 
Acts of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund | 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 
Courts of Justice ‘ 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund 
Army 
Ordnance . 
Civil Services, chargeable on the Annual Grants 
of Parliament 
Kaffir War 


Unclaimed Dividends (more than received) ’ 


Total Expenditure 
Excess of Income over Expenditure ., 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


OrpDINARY REVENUE AND RECEIPTS. 


20,615,337 


14,442,081 
6,385,082 
3,563,961 
5,304,923 
1,069,000 

150,000 
4,424 
25,826 
108,916 


413,155 
90,297 
60,000 


X.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &c. 


An Account of the Net Pustic Income of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year ended Jan. 5, 1852, and of the 


oo 


52,233,006 


on 


23,829,749 
“3,784,664 


402,713 
397,730 


378,341 
273,526 
152,798 
1,090,227 
295,056 
6,485,498 
5,849,916 
2,238,442 


4,004,831 
300,000 
23,114 


49,506,610 


2,726,396 
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IrRELAND.—Net Produce of the Revenue paid into the Exchequer in 
the year ending January 5, 1852. 


£ 8s. d. 
Customs 


t ; 1,854,268 5 7 
Excise - 1,348,911 6 5 
Stamps ‘ 


e 451,534 5 ll 
Post Office . : ; 5,000 0 0 


Branches of Hereditary Revenue : 300 0 0 
Miscellaneous, payment of 
Advances ‘ - 840,667 19 5 


4 000, 681 17 4 
The Expenditure for the same period was 3,847,134/. 7s. 7d. 


Inp1A.— REVENUE and Cuarces of fete, including the Charges 
disbursed in England. 


1847-8. 1848-9. 1849-50. 1850-51. 
REVENUE. Co.’s rupees|Co.’s rupees.+Co.’s rupees|Co.’s rupees 


7,89,12, 192 | 8,86,60,136 


Punjaub and Trans-Indus Territory) 3 613 3.91.17.169 
2°12°3 "64,09. 2:6 


Madras ce 
Bombay ere ee ee 3 30,874 2,64,09,534 


Total Company’s Rupees . .|!8+74,87,005/19,44,22,023 


£17,576,907| 18,227,065 | 20,275,831] 19,906,174 
Bengal, additional receipts from . 
commercial ASSETS ce 195 285 150 328 


17,577,102] 18,227,850 | 20,275,981] 19,906,502 


= 


“CHARGES. 

Bengal, after deducting receipts 
from the Lahore government and 
from the Rajah Golab Sing .. ... . |!0,36,86,218/10,22,43,492 | 10,27,25,641/10,01,82,345 
North Western Provinces ........| 88,05,406] 1,01,44,420 | '94750;936| 1,14,32,000 
4 
1 


> 
Punjaub and Trans- Indus Territory. ” 55,17,660| 98,85,000 
Madras 3999,83,417] 3,43,62,612 | 3,34,76,033| 3,42,65,757 
Bombay sess 2,72,35,052 3, 2, 48, 216 3,19,83,938 3,43,20,117 


Total, including War Charges. . |17,57,10,093/17,79,98,740 |18,31,54,208|19,00,85,219 


At 2s. per Sicca rupee...,|£16,472,821} 16,687,382 | 17,170,707] 17,820,489 
Charges disbursed in England .....| 3,016,072) 3,912,908 | 2,750,987) 2,717,186 


Total........{ 19,488,893) 19,700,465+| 19,921,644) 20,537,675 


The total amount of Debt of the several Presidencies on April 30, 
1850, reckoned at 2s. per Sicca rupee, was 46,908,064/., the interest on 
which was 2,236,140/. The rate of interest varies from 4 to 6 


cent., except as to one ey sum of 8,972 rupees, which is at 10 per 
cent, 


* An additional charge of 1852. is here included, for exchange on Bills with Bengal. 
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Coronirs.—The gross Revenues and Expenditures of the followin 
Colonies, including Civil, Ecclesiastical, and other Establishments, an 
also contributions in aid of military expenditure, for the last year up 
to which accounts could be made up. Shis account does not include 
the military expenses. 

. Revenue. Expenditure. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1849 » £223,554 £371,073 
Ceylon, 1849 . 408,525 596,580 
Falkland Islands, 1850 : 1,442 10,343 
Gambia, 1850 . 7,485 19,356 
Gibraltar, 1849. . 29,765 53,629 
Gold Coast, 1850. 886 8,166 
Hong-Kong, 1850 . 23,527 64,528 
Labuan, 1850 . 1,373 10,973 
Malta, 1849. . 126,389 162,043 


Mauritius, 1850 308,343 388,865 
Natal, 1848. 11,761 17821 


New Zealand, Northern, 1848 *65,245 93,048 
New Zealand, Southern, 1818 $45,721 62,933 
St. Helena, 1849 . 15,921 37,865 
St. Lucia, 1850 12,808 20,526 
Sierra Leone, 1850 . ‘ 17,167 40,319 
South Australia, 1849. 166,606 187,834 
Trinidad, 1850 ‘. 88,141 126,739 
Van Diemen’ s Land, 1849 $152,707 266,001 
Western Australia, 1849 10,129 16,538 


1,717,495 2,555,181 


* This includes a Parliamentary grant of 20,000. 
+ Including a Parliamentary grant of £26,750. 
t Including a Parliamentary grant of €31 250 in aid of the police. 


Nationa Dest.—On Jan. 5, 1851, the total unredeemed Public 
Debt of Great Britain and Ireland was £769,272,562, the charge on 
which for interest and management was £27,620,449 ; on Jan. 1, 1852, 
it was £765,126,582, and the charge was £27,501,783—a diminution of 
£4,145,979 on the debt, and of £118,655 on the charge. 


ExcisE.—The following is a list of the objects included in the Excise 


Department, with the net produce of each in the year ending Jan. 5, 
1852:— 


£. Ss. 
Game Certificates (Ireland only) . ‘ 9,298 16 
Hackney Carriages (England only) . . 88,032 10 
Hops (ditto) 426,028 4 
Ticaaed (including Game Licenses in England) 1,160,570 13 


928,876 18 


Pose Horses (England and Scotland only) : 145,432 7 
Railways (ditto ditto) : 287,331 11 
Stage Carriages (ditto ditto) ‘ 217,052 3 


Soap (ditto ditto) 1,043,026 16 


Spirits ‘ 6,030,323 18 
Sugar, home made (England only) 3 4 
Sugar, used in brewing (ditto) 153 3 


15,371,690 1 
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Customs.—Gross and Net Produce of the Duties of Customs, in 
the Year ended Jan. 5, 1852, compared with the Produce in the pre- 
ceding Year. 

Year ended Jan. 5. 
1851, 1852. 
£. £. 
Gross Receipt of Duties Inwards 22,064,680 22,258,304 
Duties Outwards 1,045 


Total 22,065,725 22,258,304 


Payments out of Gross Receipt:—for 


Drawbacks. . . 90,832 98,534 
Allowances on Quantities Over-entered, 
Damages, &c. 69,415 54,868 


Total . 161,158 154,147 


Net Receipt 21,904,567 22,104,157 


PROPERTY AND INcomME Tax.— The following were the amounts 
collected in the years ending April 5, 1850 and 1851, under the several 


Schedules :— 

1850. 1851. 


5,579,160 5,583,512 


Property.—Amount of Property in England and Wales and in 
Scotland assessed under Schedule A in its subdivisions. The account - 
cf these subdivisions of Property is made up every third year only. 
In the year ending April 5, 1849, it stood thus:— 


England & Wales. Scotland. 


Messuages . ° 38,822,453 3,492,587 
Fines P 284,366 5,628 
Quarries « @ 290,108 42,874 
Iron Works . 738,278 261,114 
Railways . 5,790,386 549,801 
Other Property . 1,522,802 295,572 
General Profits ‘ 127,792 


94,538,472 10,714,423 
The total amount in England for the year ending April 5, 185Cs 


was £94,217,959; and for 1851, £94,809,960; in Scotland, £10,806,763 
and £10,720,002. 
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Nomser of Houses rated above £20, and Amount of Duty under 
the House Tax, 1851, for the first-year: Shops and Farm-houses 
charged at 6d. in the pound; other houses at 9d. in the pound. 

At Gd. 
England and Wales, 172,934 200,182 19 2 252,213 463,204 4 8 
9 24, 095 38,340 17 1 


Scotland 
Totals 


6,377, 


Duty. 


5,288 11 


At 9d. 


- £205,471 10 11 
Total amount of duty, £707,016 12s. 8d. 


Duty. 


£501,545 1 9 


Il.—Currency. 


STATEMENT of the AFFAIRS of the BANK of ENGLAND, from the Weekly 
Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1851 and 1852. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Notes issued .... 


Cr.—Government Debt .... 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. 


Total ee sees 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr 
Rest ....... se 
Other Deposits.......... 
| Seven Day and other Bills 


Total eves ee 


Cr.— Government Securities 
Other Securities ......., 
Gold and Silver Coin .... 


Feb. 21, °52 


May 1. 


July 10. 


Oct. 23. 


£ 
28,643,895 


32,732,125 


£ 
33,417,775 


£ 
35,878,765 


34,736,230 


11,015,100) 


2,984,900 
14,610,520 
33,375 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
18,698,750 
33,375 


11,015,100 
2 084, 900 
19, 384, 400 

33, 375 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
21,845,390 
33,375 


28,643,895 


32,732,125 


33,417,775 


35,878,765 


11,015,100 
2,984,990 
20,717,076 
19,154 


34,736,230 


14,553,000 
3,153,046 
5,437,553 

10,337,251 
1,269,856 


14,553, 
3,280,870) 
6,392,181 

11,916,013 
1,148,958 


14,553,000 
3,102,037 
3,194,817 

14,365,926 
1,213,821 


14,553,000 
3,159,913 
3,908,478 

15,429,582 
1,333,416 


14,553,000 
3,098,897 
4,449,346 

13,670,230 
1,442,560 


34,750,706 


37,291,022 


36,429,595 


38,384,389 


37,214,033 


13,241,768 
12,688 022 
8,175,170 
645,746 


13,550,532 
10,979,880 
12,229,325 

531,285 


13,338,023 
11,022,332 
11,585,615 

483,625 


14,124,546 
11,407,460 
12,499,010 

353,373 


13,950,375 
11,179,558 
11,576,015 

508,085 


34,750,706 


37,291,,022/ 


36,429,595 


38,384,389 


37,214,033 


Note CIRCULATION of the UNITED Ktnepom for the Months ending at the 


Bank of England ......+++- 
Private Banks 
Joint Stock Banks 
Scotland .......... 
Treland ...... 


ef 


following dates in 1851 and 1852. 


Nov. 1, 


Feb.21.’52. 


April 17. 


July 10. } Oct, 2. 


20,353,646 
3,605,425 
2,860,449 
3,313,438 
4,712,889 


20,495,718 
3,442,728 
2,723,809 
3,178,859 


4,654,156 


21,025,309 
3,579,575 
2,909,444 
3,111,970 
4,552,858 


22,100,130, 


3,450,949) 
2,806,521! 


3,338 295 


4,406,173) 


21,948,981 
3,536,001 
2,933,097 
3,443,061 
4,875,706 


34,845,842 34,495,270) 35,179,156 


36,102,068. 


36,736,846 
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Imports of the Principal Articles of Foreign and- Colonial Mer- 
chandise, of the Consumption of such Articles as are charged with 
duty, and of the Customs Duties received thereon, in the year 


ended Jan. 5, 1852. 


Articles, 


Imported, 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
received. 


Animals, living.—Oxen and 
Bulls .... 
se 


Swine and Hogs ...... 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot.... 
Bacon .... 

Barilla and Alkali ........ 
Bark for Tanners’ or Dyers’ 


Beef, Salted, not Corned.... 

Beef, Fresh, or slightly Salted 

Bones of Animals,&c.,whether 
burnt or not, or as Animal 

Brimstone.......... 

Butter 

Caoutchouc ........6. 

Cheese .. 

CIGGKS 40 


*Coffee, Entered previously 
to 15 April, 1851:— 
Of British Possessions .. 
Foreign.... 


Entered from 15 April, 1851: 


From British Possessions 
From other Parts 


Total of Coffee.... 


number 
number 
number 
number 
number 
number 
cwts. 
cwts. 
tons 


ewts. 
ewts. 
cwts. 


tons 
cewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
cwts. 
value £ 
lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 
lbs. 


Ibs. 


qrs. 
qrs. 


qrs. 


qrs. 


37,624 
24,026 

| 24,870 
192,585 
9,274 
15,597 
199,911 
181,955 
2,287 


460,895 
110,796 
6,589 


31,956 
768,299 
354,218 
15,268 
338,988 
79,410 

6,773,960 


344,185 


336,160 
77,015 
3,024,338 


167,418 


83,872 
7,702 
15,778 


1,818,514 
5,018,806 


6,510,346 
443,418 


34,077,563 21,486,170 
| 12,035,269 


4,124,230 


113,931 
11,637 


268,599 
51,572 


52,950,152 32,564,164 


445,739 - 


3,833,636 
832,552 
1,209,844 
24,613 


3,836,834 
832,552 
1,209,844 
24,613 


191,950 
41,629 
60,494 

1,231 


* Coffee, of whatever growth, having, since April 15, 1851, been chargeable with the 
same rate of Duty, the distinction between the Produce of British Possessions and Fo- 


reign Produce has ceased in the entries at the Custom House. 


In accounts rendered 


fur the future, therefore, that distinction can only be approximatively indicated by 
showing, under separate heads, the quantities imported ‘from British arid Foreign Terri- 


tories respectively. 


H3 


| | 
fis 
| 
Calves £ 
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— 
ar 
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= 
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| 
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| 
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Corn 
.—Wheat | 
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Articles, Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Corn—continued. 
Beans 
Indian Corn, or Maize oe 
Buckwheat ....... 

Beer or Bigg...... 
Malt 


qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

ewts. 

ewts. 

cewts, 

cwts. 

cewts. 

pieces 
value 


100,392 
318,503 
1,819,782 


Wheatmeal or Flour oes 
Barley Meal........ 


Bean Meal 
Indian Corn Meal 
Buckwheat Meal 
Cotton Manufactures, not 
made up:—East 
Piece Goods.... ..... ) thereof £ 
Other Articles..... value £ 
Cotton Manufactures, wholly | 
or in part made up...... value£ 


lbs. 
Cotton Yarn .......... 
thereof £ 


111,590 
347,458 


43,821 
999,789 


103,586 
Dyes and Dying Stuffs :— 
Cochineal ewts. 
cewts. 
ewts, 
tons 


cwts. 
Madder Root ewts. 


Terra Japonica.......... tons 
Valonia...... tons 


23,253 
89,944 
17,937 
21,240 
92,925 

202,088 

12,025 
4,783 
2,401 

10,639 
115,526,235 
104,019 


ge 
Embroidery and Needlework value £ 
Flax, and Tow or Codilla of 
Hemp and Flax ....... 
Fruits:—Currants . 
Figs ee ee teen eve 


Lemons & Orange 


1,194,184 
721,109 
36,292 
451,635 
76,854 
4,397 
261,824 


cwts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
chests or boxes, 
No. (loose), 
at value 
Raisins ....... cwts. 
Glass Manufactures: —Wi in- 
dow Glass, not exceed- 
ing one-ninth of an inch 
thick, and shades and cy- 


linders 


cewts. 12,358 


100,831 


319,803 


1,819,782 


1,476 
1,940 


5,365,179: 
32 


2,944 
6,493 
295 


9,562 
47 


| 
| 
| 
| 


115,524,233 


76,075 


454,756 
32, 179) 


374,123 
76,704 


12,992 
208,801 


S 
aD 


| 

358,123 

25,340 


81,319 


164,401 


received. 
£ 
5,041 
U15,991 
| «(90,989 
1,476 74 
1,940 97 
Pea Meal 295 5 
9,562 179 
= 
| 
aad 
| 
| 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
877 
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Articles, 


Glass—continued. 

All Glass exceeding one- 
ninth of an inch thick, 
all Silvered or polished 
Glass 

White Flint GlassGoods 
(except Bottles) not 
cut or otherwise orna- 
mented .......-..- 

All FlintCut Glass, Flint 
Coloured Glass and 
Ornamental Glass .. 

Hams.......+.. 
Hemp, undressed 
Hides, untanned:—dry . 

— wet 


— tanned, tawed,curried 


or dressed(exceptRussia 
hides) 
Lace, Thread, and Pillow 
Lard . 
Leather ‘Manufactures :— 
Women’s Boots and Ca- 
lashes 
Women’s Shoes with 
Cork or Double Soles, 
Quilted Shoes and 
Clogs 
Women’s Shoes of Silk, 
Satin, Stuff or Lea- 
Men’s Boots and Shoes 
Children’s Boots and 
Shoes 
Boot Fronts............ 
Gloves .. 
Manufactures of Leather 
not particularly enume- 
Linen Manufactures :— 
Lawns, not French.... 
Cambrics and French 
Lawns 
Damasks and Damask 


pe 
Plain Linen and Diaper, 
and Manufactures un- 
enumerated, not made 


up 


pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
value £ 
value £ 


pieces 


sq. yds. 


value £| 


Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
received. 


173,935 


102,002 


682,011 
243,014 
10,146 


‘| 1,293,412 


187,091 


485,076 


2,275,107 


82,210 
120,409 


19,928 


5,418 
107,725 
23,775 
1,523 
589,137 
2,842,271 
3,445 
2,386 
26,213 
3,821 


26,606 


140,212 


25,860 


534,488 


5,725 


4,765 
100,720 
17,355 
807 
587,053 
2,755,439 
2,768 
705 
25,837 
5,807 


£ 


1,909 
871 

12 
5,079 
42,383 


278 


= 
| 
~ 
sq. ft. 2,841 
bs; Mm 108 
Ibs. 1,454 
owts = 
cwts| = Ap 
value £ 78,173) 7,818 
| 109 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 71000 
| 
| 3,232 
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Articles. 


“Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
received. 


Sails and articles wholly or in part 
made up value £ 
Mahogany .... 
Metals: — Copper Ore and 
Regulus... 
Copper, unwrought and 
part wrought 
Tron, in bars, unwrought 
Steel, unwrought 
Lead, pig and sheet.. 
Spelter 
Tin, in blocks, ingots, 
bars, or slabs 
Oil: — Train, Blubber, and 
Spermaceti ........ 
Palm ....... 
Oil Seed — 


Pork, salted.......... 

Pork, fresh 

Potatoes 

Poultry, alive or dead. 

Quicksilver .. 

Rice 

Rice, in the husk 

Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre. 

Seeds: Clover ...... 
Flaxseed and Linseed .... 


tons 


ewts. 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


Waste, Knubs, ‘and Husks 
Thrown . 

Silk Manufactures of Europe: 
Silk or Satin, Broad Stuffs 
Ribbons 
Gauze or Crape, Broad 


Gauze mixed with Silk, 
Satin, or any other Ma- 
terials, in less proportion 
than one-half :—- Broad 


Velvet :—-Broad Stuffs... .. 
Ribbons of Velvet or Silk 


embossed with Velvet 


10,307 
27,545 


42,476 


106,064 
40,279 
1,085 
14,677 
22,886 


48,746 


22,219 
608,550 


| 4,608,336 


14,073 
412,636 


188,066 
160,833 


6,621 
29,046 


S 
w 
=p) 


31,524 
399,170 
28,291 


164,452 


| 
160 
£ 
9,299 930 
MM) 42,219) 2,111 
103,500 647 
Bie i | 8,433 1,054 
if 55,994] | 
11,488 1 
| || 106,113) 2,645 
ewts; 53 — 
BE value £} 31,523 1,657 
ewts.| 745,736 11,013 
qrs.| 31,481 1,414 
1 ewts.| 465,007 = 
ewts.| 144,567|. 41,110 
| His Rape 82,394) — 
DATES qrs — = 
Ibs. 175,445] 43,872 
Ibs. 156,807} 69,678 
Ibs. 30,107] 21,076 
i 
Stuffs... lbs. 12 12 5 
Ribbons Ibs. 810 806 484 
Ibs| 27,164} 24,760 11,145 
| 29,221] 29,110, 14,557 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
received. 


Plush for making Hats... 
Silk Manufactures of India :— 
Bandannoes and other Silk 

Handkerchiefs........ 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea.... 
Cinnamon 
Mace 
Nutmegs -.. 
‘Pepper 
Pimento ........ 
Spirits: —Rum 
Geneva.... 


Sugar, unrefined:—Of the 
British Possessions in Ame- 
rica, equal to white clayed. 

— not equal to white 

Of Mauritius, equal to white 

clayed 
— not equal to white 
clayed .... 

Of British Possessions in 
the East Indies, equal 
to white clayed 

— not equal to white 
clayed : 

— not equal to brown 
clayed 

Foreign, canal to white 
clayed 

-- not equal to white 
clayed 

— not equal to brown 
clayed 


Total, unrefined 


Sugar, refined, and 
Of British Possessions. . 
— Foreign 
Melasses 


‘Timber and Wood :--Battens, 
Batten Ends, Boards, Deals, 
Deal Ends 


and Plank, 
Foreign, entered by Tale.. hundred’ 


lbs. 


pieces 


141,320 


444,723 
267,582 
527,777 
253,437 

74,863 
358,320 


‘| 3,996,496 


14,840 


‘| 4,747,031 
‘| 2,930,966 


159,677 


136,499 


131,978 
82,467 
39,852 

138,131 
21,695 
194,132 
3,303,402 
3,935 

2,880,775 

1,859,367 
26,408 


£13,650 


4,174 
1,078 
542 
3,626 
2,847 
21,913 
86,729 
1,033 
1,098,200 
1,394,454 
19,811 


cewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 


ewts. 


cwts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
cwts. 
ewts. 


cwts. 


3,346 
3,062,781 
37 
999,300 


23,235 
1,542,419 
81 

88,831 
2,009,793 
210,192 


2,289 
2,702,343 
32 
906,999 


35,687 
1,224,750 
188 
66,198 
1,233,643 
83,445 


1,363 
1,398,911 
19 
479,734 


21,748 
639,667 
117 
54,986 
994,299 
61,601 


ewts. 


ewts., 
cewts. 
cwts. 
ewts, 
lasts 

lbs.: 


great 


7,940,015 


6,255,574 


3,652,445 


31,491 
417,136 
791,084 

1,223,597 
15,780 
71,466,460 


36,055 
302,679 
773,035 

1,085,660 


53,965,112 


24,764 
322,326 
175,524 

68,035 


5,902,433 


|| 
— ay 
Ibs. ‘ale 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs 
Ibs 
cwts 
oof gall 
oof gall 
oof galls| 
at £ } 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
R 
|| 
— 
| 
| 
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Articles. 


“Imported. 


Sails and articles wholly or in part 
value £ 


made up 
Mahogany 
Metals: — Copper Ore and 
Regulus... 
Copper, unwrought and 
part wrought 
Tron, in bars, unwrought 
Steel, unwrought...... 
Lead, pig and sheet.. 
Spelter 
Tin, in blocks, ingots, 
bars, or slabs 
Oil:— Train, Blubber, and 
Spermaceti ........ 


cwts. 


ewts. 
cewts. 
tuns 
tons 
Ibs. 
ewts. 
ewts. 


Pork, 

Pork, fresh 

Potatoes 

Poultry, alive or dead. 

Quicksilver . 

Rice 

Rice, in the husk 

Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre.. 

Seeds: Clover ...... es 
Flaxseed and Linseed .... 


Silk Manufactures of Europe: 
Silk or Satin, a Stuffs 
Ribbons 


Gauze mixed with Silk, 
Satin, or any other Ma- 
terials, in less proportion 
than one-half :— Broad 
Ribbons.......... 

Velvet :—Broad Stuffs... 
Ribbons of Velvet or Silk 

embossed with Velvet 


tons 


ewts. 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


tuns 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
received. 


4,608,336 
14 073 
412,636 


160,833 


6,621 
29,046 


10,307 
27,545 


42,476 
106,064 
40,279 
1,085 
14,677 
22,886 
48,746 


92,219 
608,550 


188,066 


S 
=> 


399,170 
28,291 


164,452 


175,445 
156,807 


5,711 
30,107 


31,524) 


1,054 


11,331 


43,872 
69,678 


2,625 
21,076 


W160 

42,219, 2,111 
103,500 617 

We | 8433 

Oil Seed Cakes .........- 55,076 
| 154,747 = 

| 

4 ewts.| 635,826 

value 31,523 1,657 
Ibs| 27,370) — — 
ewts.| 745,736 11,013 
qrs. 31,481 1,414 
ewts,| 465,007) — — 

cewts.| 144,567). 41,110 
Rape qrs| 82,304) — = 

Waste, Knubs, and Husks _—ewts 

Gauze or Crape, Broad 

Ibs, 

Ibs. 12 1 5 

Ibs. 810 806 484 

Ibs. 27,164 24,760 11,145 

Ibs| 29,221] 29,110, 14,557 
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Entries for 
Articles. Imported. Home _ | ross Duty 
Consumptn. received. 


Plush for making Hats... Ibs.| 141,320] 136,499] £13,650 Ee i 
Silk Manufactures of India :— 
Bandannoes and other Silk 


Handkerchiefs........ pieces! 444,723| 131,978] 4,174 
Spices:—Cassia Lignea.... Ibs.) 267,582} 82,467 1,078 
Cinnamon 527,777| 39,852 542 
CLOVES Ibs.| 253,437} 188,131 3,626 
Mace Ibs.| 74,863, 21,695] 2,847 
Nutmegs -........ Ibs.| 358,320} 194,132) 21,913 
‘Pepper Ibs.| 3,996,496] 3,303,402] 86,729 
Pimento cwts.| 14,840) 3,935] 2,033 
Spirits: —Rum.......... proof galls.| 4,747,031] 2,880,775] 1,098,200 
Brandy .............. proof galls,| 2,930,966] 1,859,367) 1,394,454 
GEMOVA proof galls. 159,677; 26,408) 19,811 


Sugar, unrefined:—Of the 
British Possessions in Ame- i 
rica, equal to whiteclayed.  cwts. 3,346 2,289 1,363 

— not equal to white oF 
Clayed. ewts.| 3,062,781) 2,702,343} 1,398,911 

Of Mauritius, equal to white 
Clayed cwts. 37 32 19 
— not equal to white 
ewts.| 999,300} 906,999} 479,734 

Of British Possessions in 
the East Indies, equal 


to white clayed ...... ewts.| 23,235) 35,687 21,748 
— not equal to white 
clayed ....... ewts.| 1,542,419} 1,224,750) 639,667 
— not equal to brown 
Clayed ewts. 81 188 117 
Foreign, ou to white 
clayed ...-.... cwts. 88,831 66,198} 54,986 
-- not equal to white 
Clayed ewts.| 2,009,793) 1,233,643} 994,299 
— not equal to brown 


clayed 210,192) 83,445) 61,601 


Total, unrefined cwts.) 7,940,015) 6,255,574] 3,652,445 


Sugar, refined, and 


Of British Possessions. . ewts. 31,491 36,055 24,764 
— Foreign .......... cewts., 417,136 302, 322,326 
Melasses cewts.| 791,084) 778, 035 175,524 
Tallow CWts 1,223,597 1,085,660 68,035 
TOG Ibs.'71,466,460/ 53,965,112) 5,902,433 


Timber and Wood :-—Battens, 
Batten Ends, Boards, Deals, 
Deal Ends and Plank, great 
Foreign, entered by Tale.. hundred 40} 135 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
received, 


Timber— continued. 

Deals, Battens, Boards 
or other Timber or 
Wood, sawn or split :— 
British Possessions ... 

Foreign 
Staves . 
Timber or Wood, not being 

Articles sawn or split, or 

otherwise dressed, except 

hewn, and not otherwise 

charged with i— 

British Possessions . 

Foreign 

Tobacco: 
Manufactured and Snuff. . 
Turpentine, Common ...... 

Watches 
Whale Fins 


Wine:—Cape 


Rhenish 
Spanish ..... 
Other sorts 


Wool, Cotton—from United 
States of America...... 


Egypt.. 
British India............ 


Other parts ... 
Total .... 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs’, 
from British Possessions 
out of Europe ...... 

Other parts ....... as 


TOM 


Wool, Alpaca and the Llama 
Tribe 


loads 
loads 
Ibs. 

lbs. 
ewts. 
value £ 
ewts. 


gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 


gallons 
gallons 


ewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
cwts. 


ewts. 


151,993,463 
.|29,070,216 


.|8 1,063,679 


| 2,013,202 


660,225 
445,124 
31,061,953 
2,331,886 
431,950 
104,415 
7,778 


516,189 
457,875 


— 


659,026 
408,724 
27,853,390 
209,588 


101,973 


407,153 
764,931 


)7,836,336 


234,794 
468,486 


5,851,149 


1,687,605 


9,008,420 


6,554,429 


1,856,331 


5,327,096 
172,670 
131,392 

1,094,884 


36,278 


6,762,320 


162 
£ 
loads| 513,499 54,274 
4 loads| 498,597 256,957 
i loads} 92,415 65 
ah | | 34,472 
| 167,734 
| 4,386,910 
| 10,706 
‘Big i 134,812 
i Canary re ee | 
| 
eeee 
on 
Ibs 
Ibs 
—--- 
lbs 
The 
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| Entries for 
Articles, | Imported. Home | &Toss Duty 
| 


Consumptn. received. 


Woollen Manufactures :—Not 
Made UP... value 598,522 
Wholly or in part made | 


GO value 113,041 9,735 
Other Articles ee | 364,244 


= 122,258,304 


The Seeaene Statement is founded upon Returns ‘transmitted 
throughout the current year from the different Ports of the United 
Kingdom. Such Returns exhibit the gross quantities of Articles en- 
tered for consumption, and the gross amount of Duty thereon, without 
reference to deductions for Over-entries, &c. This Statement will 
therefore not agree, in all points, with the Annual Statement to be 
compiled after the final adjustment of the Custom-house Records shall 
have been. made. 


Exrorts of the principal Articles of Foreign and Coron1AL MER- 
CHANDISE in the year ended 5th January, 1852. 


Cheese . ° ‘ ° ° ewts. 4,089 
Cocoa. Ibs. 1,543,455 
Coffee*—Exported previously ‘to 15th April, 1851:— 
Of British Possessions Ibs. 236,172 
Foreign Ibs. 1,309,406 
Exported from 15th April, "1851:— 
British Possessions out of Europe . Ibs. 12,370,161 
Other parts ‘ Ibs. 8,797,120 


Total . Tbs. 22,712,859 
Oats ° qrs. 6,571 
Wheatmeal or Flour cwts. 74,408 

Cotton Manufactures not made up— 
East India Piece Goods ; declared value 80,230 
Other Articles ; ‘ value £ 98,269 
Cotton Manufactures wholly or in part made up value £ 22,136 


Cotton {dec 816,744 


declared value £ 91,480 

Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs—Cochineal . ewts. 14,621 

Indigo . ° cwts. 62,046 

Lacdye cwts, 6,481 

Logwood  . tons 3,010 

Terra Japonica... tons 352 

Cutch . : tons 381 

Embroidery and Needlework «value £ 28,200 
Glass Manufactures—Window Glass, not exceeding one- 

ninth of an inch thick, and Shades and Cylinders _cwts, 2,029 


* See the note on p. 157. 
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Glass—continwed :— 
All Glass exceeding one-ninth of dn inch thick, all sil- 
vered or polished glass : sq. ft. 
White Flint Glass goods (except bottles) not cut, en- 
graved, or otherwise ornamented . Ibs. 
All Flint Cut Glass, amis -_ and Fancy Glass Ibs. 
Wet cwts, 
- “Tanned, Tawed, Curried or Dressed, except Russia 
Leather Manufactures— Gloves pairs 
Linen Manufactures—Plain Linen and Diaper value £ 
fed, in bars, unwrought . tons 
Lead, Pig and Sheet . tons 
Spelter ; : tons 
Tin in Blocks, Ingots, Bars ¢ or Slabs ewts. 
Quicksilver . : Ibs. 
Rice, not in the Husk . . cwts. 
Waste Knubs and Husks ewts. 
Thrown. lbs. 
Silk Manufactures of Europe: —Silk or Satin Broad 
Stuffs : Ibs. 
Ribbons Ibs. 
Gauze or Crape Broad Stuffs. Ibs. 
Ribbons lbs. 
Gauze mixed with Silk, Satin, or any other Ma- 
terials in less proportion than one-half:- -—— 
Velvet Broad Stuffs lbs. 
Ribbons of Velvet or ‘Silke embossed with 
Velvet Tbs. 
Plush for making Hats ‘ Ibs. 
Silk Manufactures of India:—Bandannoes and other 
Spices—Cassia Lignea ; Ibs. 
Cinnamon ; ‘ ‘ Ibs. 
Cloves : . . Ibs, 
Spirits—Rum : . proof galls, 
Brandy . : . proof galls. 
Geneva. 3 : «proof galls. 


Sugar, unrefined, of the British Possessions in Ame- 


36,550 


66,738 
166,948 
30,419 
113,727 
43,200 


79,817 
107,925 
5,180 
25,746 
4,813 
879 
4,288 
4,259 
4,909 
114,952 
53,662 
502 
65,640 
876,631 
396,842 
548,887 
79 
154,852 


13,760 
5,301 
858 
172 


20 
2,320 


927 
3,232 


377,000 
215,644 
559,103 
346,942 
57,795 
107,495 
2,709,755 
17,353 
1,310,738 
938,280 
111,022 
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Sugar, unrefined, of British Possessions in the East 
Indies cwts. 1,728 


Total ewts. 308,605 


Sugar, Refined and Candy—Of British Possessions cwts. 153 
Melasses ‘ ‘ ewts. 13,219 
Tobacco—Unmanufactured Ibs. 13,036,504 
Foreign Manufactured, ‘and Snuff Ibs. 1,575,223 
French . : . gallons 142,065 

Canary . ‘ : . gallons 

ortu . gallons 
Rhenish ‘ gallons 1,536,341 

Spanish ‘ ‘ gallons 

Mixed in Bond gallons 


Total gallons 1,681,429 


Wool Cotton, from—United States ‘ ewts. 597,512 
Brazil | ewts. 16,865 


British India cwts. 383,232 


Total ‘ ewts. 999,493 


Wool, Sheep & Lambs’—From British Possessions Ibs. 8,873,903 
From other parts . Ibs. 4,837,821 


Total Ibs. 13,711,724 


Wool, Alpaca and the Llama Tribe ; , : Ibs. 18,264 
Woollen Manufactures—Not made up . - value £ 63,534 
Wholly or in part made up value £ 15,697 


Exports of the Principal Articles of and Propvuce and 
MANUFACTURES, in the year ended Jan, 5, 1852, compared with the 
Exports of the preceding year. 


1851. 1852. 
| Articles. - Declared Value 


Alkali—Soda £375,351 £360,565 
Beer end Ale 558,794 577,874 
Candles ...... 98,028 98,006 
Coals and Culm 1,284,224 1,302,025 
Cordage and Cables ... werey 154,229 185,983 
Cotton Manufactures — exclusive of Lace 

and Patent Net 20,530,435 22,040,489 
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Articles. 


Lace and Patent Net ..........4. 
Thread for Sewing ...... 
Stockings ........... 

All other descriptions .. 


Earthenware 
Fish—Herrings 

Glass Manufactures—Flint Glass ......... 

Window Glass .,.......... 

Bottles, Green or Common .......... 

Plate Glass . 
Haberdashery and Millinery ........ 
Hardwares and Cutlery .......... 
Leather, Unwrought 

Wrought—Gloves ....... 

Other sorts 

Saddlery and Harness 
Linen Manufactures—(exclusive of Lace of 

Thread) 

Lace of 

Thread for Sewing ......... 

All other descriptions ..... 
Machinery and Mill Work—Steam Engines 

and parts of Steam canon 

All other GOrts 
Motale—Iron, Pig 

Bar, Bolt and Rod ......... 
Wire 
Cast 
Wrought of all 

Copper i in Bricks and Pigs............ 
Sheets, Nails, &c. (including Mixed 
or Yellow Metal for Sheathing) ...... 

Wrought of other sorts ......... cecavus 

Brass of all sorts .......0... 

Lead ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Tin, Unwrought ......... 

Tin Plates . 
Oil — Linseed, Hempseed, 

seed 


Painters’ Colours aud Materials 
Silk Manufactures——Of Silk only-— 
Stuffs, Handkerchiefs and Ribbons....... 
Stockings .... 
All other descriptions .. 
Silk mixed with other Materials — 
Stuffs, Handkerchiefs, and Ribbons.... 
Stockings ........ 
All other descriptions 


185]. 


1852. 


Declared Value. 


£563,591 
439,850 
104,346 
235,475 
6,383,704 
999,448 
249,099 
88,608 
106,500 


20,077 


162,843 
18,335 
1,470,302 
2,641,432- 
181,737 
18,821 
284,347 


123,960 


3,589,439 
14,723 
330,783 
12,737 
881,312 


423,977 
618,189 
348,074 

2,801,044 

86,573 
215,332 

1,505,285 
393,748 
662,679 


1,139,376 
49,440 
126,701 
387,394 
124,798 
927,202 


414,621 
248,493 
224,501 


487,450 


20,261 


174,879 


332,140 
3,153 
23,102 


£561,150 
452,769 
197,420 
195,275 
6,631,896 
1,122,571 
229,054 
107,426 
110,519 
22,234 
172,880 
20,929 
1,728,466 
2,826,132 
152,070 
19,781 
288,543 
138,168 


3,827,443 
6,311 
258,918 
20,004 
935,939 


393,613 
771,320 
453,010 

3,115,192 

85,418 
244,742 

1,515,759 
416,048 
486,958 


929,789 
106,963 
103,565 
345,149 

84,350 

1,018,951 


440,195 
256,846 
236,276 


534,418 
26,557 
194,987 


347,886 
4,651 
26,432 
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1851. 1852. 
Articles. ‘Dae Value. 

Silk, Twist aid. 0000 60006 161,383 138,635 


Stationery 408,380 401,304 
Sugar, refined 344,499 368,041 
Wool, Sheep or Lambs’ .. 623,975 458,802 
Woollen Manufactures—entered by piece «+ 5,381,534 5,246,198 
Ditto—entered by yards ............06 2,882,607 2,824,202 
Stockings ..... 74,792 113,532 
All other descriptions..........e.eee0e08 249,757 187,892 
Woollen Yarn 1,451,642 1,484,435 


Total ve 65,735,447 68,492,659 


' The Quantities and Amounts of Values inserted in the foregoing Account, for the 
year ended Jan. 5, 1851, do not exactly correspond with those which would result from 
a mere incorporation of the Twelve Monthly Returns rendered successively within the 
year, the sums now exhibited having undergone a final revision and correction on the 
making up of the registry for the annual period. The Quantities and Amounts inserted 
for the year ended January 5, 1852,0n the other hand, being taken from the monthly 
accounts alone, are liable to future alterations, when the process of revision, just refer- 
red to, shall have been accomplished. 


Imports AND Exports.—The total value of the Imports and Ex- 
ports, into and from the United Kingdom, were in the years ending— 
Jan. 5, Jan. 5, 


1851. 1852. 
Imports into Great Britain at the official £ £ 


TALES 95,252,084 103,579,582 
Exports—Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom, at official 
TateS 175,126,706 190,397,810 
» The same, according to “declared 
value...... 71,111,370 74,213,427 
- Foreign and Colonial Merchandise 21,882,977 33,726,372 
Imports into Ireland at official rates...... 5,208,349 7,099,543 
Exports—Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, at official rates 290,003 254,402 
»» The same, according to declared 
value ........ 256,515 235,295 
» Foreign and Colonial Merchandise 10,190 6,331 


Inevanp. Imports Exrorts.—In the year ending Jan. 5, 1852, 
there were entered for home consumption, 499,131 gallons of wine, of all 
sorts, 202,498 gallons of foreign spirits, 7, 550, 518 gallons of home made 
spirits; 4,497,980 Ibs. of tobacco; 6,573, 278 Ibs. of tea, 684,840 Ibs. of 
coffee, 438, 873 ewts. of raw sugar, 28, 828 cwts. of foreign refined sugar, 
333,412 bushels of flaxseed and linseed, 5,138 lbs. of cotton wool, 
1,393 lbs. of raw and thrown silk, 7 tons of ‘unwrought iron, 78,175 loads 
of solid timber, 75,776 loads of sawn timber. There were exported to 
foreign countries 70 horses, 1,119 cwts. of bacon and hams, 1,853 barrels 
ef beef and pork, 22,180 cwts. of butter, 756 qrs. of wheat and wheat 


> 
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flour, 5,808 qrs. of oats and oatmeal, 8,687 gallons of Irish spirits, 
50,964 yards of linen, 8,668 lbs. of linen yarn, 191,066 yards of cotton 
manufactures. To England there were exported 183,760 oxen and 
cows, 2,474 calves, 151,807 sheep, 136,162 swine, 95,116 qrs. of wheat 
and wheat flour, and 1,141,976 qrs. of oats and oatmeal. As, however, 
many of the above articles are duty free, no official record is kept, and 


the numbers are estimates only from the Custom-house officers, and 
therefore necessarily imperfect. 


Deciarep VALUE of the British Manuractures exported to 
Turkey, Russia, and AusTRIA. 
1846. 1847. 1848. 1849, 1850. 
Turkey.... 2,211,897 2,992,281 3,116,365 2,930,612 3,113,679 
Russia .... 1,725,148 1,844,543 1,925,226 1,566,175 
Austria.... 751,981 537,009 494,525 658,992 607,755 


Surprinc.—On Dec. 31, 1851, the number of Sailing Vessels regis- 
tered in the various ports of England and Wales, was 6,631 under 50 
tons, 11,848 above 50 tons; in Scotland, 1,277 under 50 tons, 2,132 
above 50 tons; in Ireland, 991 under 50 tons, 1,097 above 50 tons; Isle 
of Man, 311 under 50 tons, 38 above 50 tons; the Channel Islands, 196 
under 50 tons, 295 above 50 tons: a total of 24,816 sailing vessels, 
of the collective burden of 3,460,656 tons. The number of vessels built 
and registered in 1851 was 672, of which 594 were sailing vessels, 7 of 
them being built with iron; and 78 steamers, of which 48 were of iron, 
the tonnage of the whole being 149,637. There were 611 vessels 
wrecked in the year (11 of them were steamers), the tonnage of which 
was 111,976; and 59 sailing vessels, and 20 steamers, were broken up, 
the tonnage of which amounted to 8,426. There were 44 Colonial built 
ships and 26 Foreign built ships registered in the United Kingdom in 
the same period, the tonnage of which was 36,942. At the various 
British Colonies there were registered, in Africa, 210 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 14,503, and 3 steamers, tonnage 411. In Australia, 797 sail- 
ing vessels, tonnage 61,216; and 23 steamers, tonnage 2,149. In British 
North America, sailing vessels 5,352, tonnage 435,531; and 108 steam- 
ers, tonnage 12,163. British West Indies, sailing vessels 706, tonnage 
18,796; and 3 steamers, tonnage 147. 


Coastinc TrapE.—The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that entered 
and cleared Coastwise, at the various ports of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the year 1851, was—in England; Inwards, Sailing Vessels, 
99,984, tonnage 7,882,004; Steam Vessels 10,302, tonnage 2,337,971: 
Outwards, Sailing Vessels, 115,226, tonnage 8,882,946; Steam Vessels, 
10,321, tonnage 2,310,302. Scotland—Inwards, Sailing Vessels, 
16,126, tonnage 998,966; Steam Vessels, 4,572, tonnage 1,012,022: 
Outwards, Sailing Vessels 17,832, tonnage 1,060,414; Steam Vessels 
4,648, tonnage 1,044,810. Ireland—Inwards, Sailing Vessels, 17,931, 
tonnage 1,352,303; Steam Vessels 4,254, tonnage 1,217,809 : Outwards 
Sailing Vessels 7,955; tonnage 510,821; Steam Vessels 4,374 ; tonnage 
1,328,001, Isle of Man:—Inwards, Sailing Vessels 1,538 ; tonnage 
46,424; Steam Vessels 163, tonnage 32,149: Outwards, Sailing Ves- 
sels 841, tonnage 24,208; Steam Vessels 139, tonnage 27,132. 
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CoLonrAL Trape.—The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that 
entered and cleared from the various Ports of the United Kingdom to 
the British and Colonial Possessions during the year 1851. 


Inwards, Outwards. 
Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage: 
British .... 4,646 | 1,367,886 4,262 | 1,233,040 
England .. Foreign .... | 295 | °122,023| 313 | 208,058 
British .... 590 212,158 591 209,182 
Scotland .. 12 4.277 29 8,604 
British .... 365 108,970 299 91,083 
Foreign .... 26 9,152 107 30,145 
Isle of Man and Channel 
Island, British ........ 28 4,011 64 8,565 
Steam Vessels, all British, 
from England & Scotland 430 89,863 428 79,894 


Foreign Trape.— The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that 


entered and cleared from the various Ports of the United Kingdom, 
from and to Foreign Ports, during the year 1851. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Sailing Vessels, Ships, Tonnage. Ships. ‘| Tonnage. 

British .... |- 10,694 | 1,871,200 | 10,810 | 2,041,687" 
England .-) Foreion .... | 12,330 | 2,162,840 13,871 | 2,460,432 
British .... | 1,397 | 208,902 | 1,586 | 264,005 

Scotland .. Foreipn | 1,964 | 212,650 | 1,981 | 245,189 
Ireland British .... | 1,229 | 196,225 509 |. 121,453 
Foreign | 1,204} 259,982 918 | 203,586 
Isleof Man,§ British .... | 1,242 44,066 | 1,139 |. 42,812 
Jersey, &c. ¢ Foreign .... 328 20,531 279 15,379 

STEAM VESSELS: 

United King-§ British .... | 3,711 | 901,848 | 3,453 | 854,987 
dom .... Foreign.... 457 | 162,984 490 | 170,310 


Herring Fisuery.—In the Report for the year ending Jan. 5, 1852, 
the Commissioners for the British Fisheries, sitting at Edinburgh, 
state (their Report only applying to the Fishing Stations of Scotland 
and the Isle of Man) that the gross catch of Herrings in 1850 was 
687,401 barrels, in 1851 it was 725,416; in 1851 the quantity cured 
was 594,031 barrels, and 131,385 barrels consumed uncured; the total 
quantity exported was 264,204 barrels. In the Cod and Ling depart- 
ment in 1851 the produce of the fishery was 151,786 ewts., of which 
there were 92,083 cwts. cured dry, and 7,019 barrels cured in pickle; 


the quantity exported was 17,141 cwts. 


The total number of persons 


engaged in these fisheries in 1851 was 70,906, and 10,914 boats were 


employed. The tonnage employed in carrying salt was 30,463, and - 


the number of hands was 2,146. The tonnage employed in exporting 
was 35,483, and the number of hands 3,210. The tonnage of the fish- 
ing boats amounted to 70,982; the number of square yards of netting 
employed was 80,088,486; the number of yards of lines was 27,822,205, 


and the total value of boats, nets, and lines, was 535,2167. During the 
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year 1,894/7. had been expended in the repair and improvement of various 
harbours on the coast, and various others are in progress; the most 
important of which are those at the harbours of Buckhaven and 


Lybster. 


Forricn and of VESSELS, distinguishing 
the Countries to which they belonged, which Entered Inwards and 
Cleared Outwards, in the year ended Jan. 5, 1852, compared with 


the Entries and Clearances in the preceding year; exclusively of 
vessels in Ballast. 


Countries 
to which the 
Vessels belonged. 


and its Depen- 
dencies .. 
Russia .. . 
Sweden . 


United = Depen| 


Norway . 
Denmark . 
Prussia .. 
Other German 
States 
Holland 
Belgium. . . 
France ... 
Spain. ... 
Portugal. . . 
Italian States . 
Other European 
States ... 
United States of 
America . . . 


_ America, Afri- 
ca, or Asia . 


Other States i} 


Total 


Inwards. Outwards. 
Jan. 5, 1851. | Jan. 5, 1852. | Jan. 5, 1851. | Jan. 5, 1852. 
| 

Ships. | Tonnage.| Ships. |Tonnage.| Ships. |Tonnage.| Ships. ‘Tonnage. 
18,728)4,075,544' 19,367|4,388,245) 17,648' 3,960,764) 18,205/4,147,007 
354) 88,289) 441) 122,665) 295) 74,965) 305) 86,182 
402} 64,732) 557) 95,096) 394) 60,917) | 443) 70,607 
1,272} 218,329) 1,782! 331,909 732) 113,335) 812) 123,485 
1,787| 136,594, 1,843; 156,422 1,830 148,669} 1,946) 171,003 
1,088] 224,514) 1,338) 290,614, 929) 179,887) 1,096) 219,794 
2,059, 240,256) 1,869) 240,525) 1,985) 225,331) 2,142) 250,169 
1,320) 116,410 1,141, 125,617, 1,029) 124,034) \ 1,165) 154,885 
220) 35,274) 202) 36,583 208; 36,501 202) 38,667 
2,568) 156,952; 2,265) 142,126) 2,542) 212,672) 2,286) 190,742 
150} 23,717 170; 26,557 144, 22,611 181} 28,226 
106} 11,682 72 8,944 62 7,414 52 7,456 
359) 97,515) 661) 170,231 360) 97,693} 579) 156,590 
81} 23,667 273) 71,690 67; 19,493 177| 48,310 
748} 595,191; 970) 778,664 776! 620,034) 916 785,406 

7 2,030 10 2,345 10; 2,658 6 1,615 


Sniprinc.—The number of Merchant Vessels belonging to Ports of 
the British Empire on Dec. 31, 1851, was 34,244; the tonnage of which 
was 4,332,085, and the men and boys employed in navigating the same 


amounted to 240,928. 


SreamM VessELs.—On Jan. 1, 1852, there were registered in the va- 
‘rious ports of the United Kingdom 1,227 Steam Vessels, whose tonnage, 


exclusive of engine-room, amounted to 186,666, and of which 60 were 
of upwards of 500 tons burthen each, exclusive of engine-room, several 
exceeding 1,000 tons. In 58 the screw propeller had been adopted, 


and 248 were constructed of iron. 
1,300 tons collectively belonging to the Channel Islands, 


There were also 9 steam vessels of 
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Snares Morteacep.—On Jan. 1, 1852,.there were 2,223 Ships of 
the United Kingdom, of which the tonnage was 288,719, and 155 
Steamers, tonnage 10,817, on the register as being under mortgage. 


Navy.—The number of men on board her Majesty’s ships and ves- 
sels of war on January |, 1852, was 21,519; of whom 4,431 were petty 
officers, 11,118 able seamen, 4,096 ordinary seamen, 109 landsmen, 
and 4,765 boys. ‘ 

LicgutTuovusEs.—The revenue of the Scottish Lighthouses for the year 
1851 was 51,912/.; the expenditure was 37,186l.; the surplus has been 
applied to the reduction of the previous debt, which is now 6,606l.: 
32 lighthouses are maintained, and three others are being erected. 
The receipts of the Ballast-office, Dublin, which has the management 
of the Lighthouses for the coasts of Ireland, were for the same year 
164,948/. The expenditure on 62 Lighthouse stations, of which 17 
were being built, was 73,0591., leaving a balance of 91,8897. 


Corn anp Meat.—In the year 1851 there were imported into Eng- 
land from Foreign Countries and British Possessions 5,330,412 qrs. of 
Wheat and Wheat Flour, 829,574 qrs. of Barley and Barley Meal, 
1,200,136 qrs. of Oats and Oatmeal, 26,323 qrs. of Rye and Ryemeal, 
99,485 qrs. of Peas and Peameal, 318,224 qrs. of Beans and Beanmeal, 
1,810,425 qrs. of Indian Corn and Meal, 1,491 qrs. of Buckwheat and 
Meal, 1,940 qrs. of Beer or Bigg, and 16 qrs. of Malt; an aggregate of 
9,618,026 qrs. From Ireland in the same year there was received 
95,116 qrs. of Wheat and Flour, 44,479 qrs. of Barley and Barleymeal, 
1,141,976 qrs. of Oats and Oatmeal, 3,781 qrs. of Peas and Peameal, 
25,002 qrs. of Beans and Beanmeal, 7,543 qrs. of Indian Corn and 


Meal, 360 qrs. of Beer or Bigg, and 6,431 qrs. of Malt; an aggregate 
of 1,324,688 qrs. 


The sold in the Markers of ENGLAND and WALES, as 
returned by the Corn Inspectors in the same year, was--of Wheat, 
4,487,041 qrs.; Barley, 2,333,711 qrs.; Oats, 940,008 qrs.; Rye, 
8,988 qrs.; Beans, 243,274 qrs.; and Peas, 71,061 qrs. 

There were imported into Ireland in the same period— 


British. 


Wheat GIS. 14,997 


os 
RYO 
Malt .... oe 
Indien Corn. 


30,380 
1,205 
305 
266 
156 
4,935 


Foreign. 
104,350 
9,936 
1,013 
3,040 
469 
1,421 


249,421 


52,244 


369,650. 


Wheatmeal or Flour ...... ewts. 111,484 


Barleymeal 
Ontineel 000050 
Ryemeal 
Beanmeal 
Indian Cornmeal 


543 
3,105 
50 
25 


325,687 


115,207 


351,244 


Total. 
119,347 
40,316 
2,218 
3,345 
735 
1,577 
4,935 
249,421 


421,894 
437,171 
571 
3,290 

50 

208 
25,071 


466,451 
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Live Stock.—-The importation of Live Stock into England from 


- the Continent was, from Jan. 1 to Aug. 7, 1852— 


Oxen, Cows, and Calves ............ 82,727 
Sheep ee ee 72,045 
Pigs ee ee eee 2,599 


Cuerse.—In the year ending Jan. 5, 1852, there were imported 
254,097 ewts. of Cheese from foreign European countries ; 84,396 cwts. 
from the United States of America; and 488 ewts. from British Pos- 
sessions ; total, 338,981 ewts. Of this quantity 4,068 cwts. of foreign 
European were re-exported. 


Woot.—In 1851 there were imported from various parts 81,298,793 
Ibs. of foreign wool, of which 13,711,723 Ibs. were re-exported ; and 
8,573,103 Ibs. of British Wool, with 14,670,880 Ibs. of British Woollen 
and Worsted Yarn, were exported. In 1850 there were 1,652,295 lbs, 
of Wool of the Alpaca and Llama tribe imported; in 1851, 2,013,202 
Ibs. ; of this, in 1850, there were re-exported 333,859 Ibs.; in 1851, 
18,264 Ibs. The declared value of British Woollen Manufactures ex- 
ported in 1850 was £8,588,690 ; in 1851, it was £8,377,183. 


Quassia, ALogs, and Foreign Hors—imported and charged with 
duty for home consumption. 
Quassia Aloes Hops 
imported. imported. charged. 
; ewts. qrs. Ibs, Ibs, ewts. qrs. Ibs. 
Year ending Jan, 5, 1846.. 19 475,938 78 25 
1847.. 99 346,830 1,149 18 
1848.. 153 275,323 2,190 22 
1849.. 73 378,295 5 15 
1850.. .417 303,120 3,453 20 
1851.. 1,133 378,469 5,412 24 
1852.. 1,148 323,817 100 26 


Mat.—The quantity of Malt made in the year ending October 10, 
1851, was, in England, 4,138,422 qrs.; in Scotland, 531,935 qrs.; and 
in Ireland, 192,761 qrs. In the same period there were used in Eng- 
land by Brewers and Victuallers, 3,291,697 qrs.; by Retail Brewers, 
459,892 qrs.; in Scotland, by Brewers and Victuallers, 133,390 qrs.; 
and in Ireland, 158,539 qrs. The total quantity made, 4,853,118 qrs.; 
used, 4,043,518 qrs. 


Hors.—The following is the quantity of Hops paying duty, with the 
amount, in the years named, ; 
Ibs. s. d. 


Year ending Jan. 5, 1847.... 50,704,025 443,657 9 


1848... 
1849.... 
1850.... 
1851.... 
1852.... 


45,134,365 
44,343,985 
16,650,915 
48,537,669 
27,042,919 


394,923 2 
388,009 17 
145,693 4 
424,702 3 
236,623 1 10 


The number of acres employed for the growth of Hops in 1851 was 


43,244; the duty charged 


in the year ending Jan. 5, 1852, of 129,580/,, 


was the amount of the old duty only; the average amount of duty was 


5l. 9s, 5d. per acre. 
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Guano.—In the year 1845 there were 283,300 tons imported into 
the United Kingdom, of which 207,679 tons came from the Western 
Coast of Africa, and 14,101 from Peru and Bolivia. In 1846, there 
were imported 89,203 tons; in 1847, 62,392 tons; in 1848, 71,414 
tons ; in 1849, 83,438 tons; in 1850, 116,925 tons ; in 1851, 243,016 
tons, of which 199,732 tons came from Peru alone, and only 3,184 tons 
from Western Africa: Chili furnished 10,165 tons ; Patagonia, 7,359 
tons ; Bolivia, 6,719 tons ; Western Australia, 6,522 tons; British 
Possessions in South Africa, 6,183 tons ; the rest is made up of small 


quantities from various parts. 


AGRICULTURAL Propuce, InELAND.— Average Prices of Agricul- 
tural Produce in 1849, 1850, and 1851, arranged in Provinces. 


LEINSTER: 


Oats 

Bardey 


ULSTER: 
Wheat.. ..... 


Mutton ...... 


MUNSTER: 
Wheat 
Barley ........ 
Potatoes ...... 


The Imperial Averages for the 
same periods, were for 
eee per cwt. 
66 65.0408 ” 


1850, 


Nim 


1 
2 
4 
2 


DAD — 


WnNnronw— 


1851. 
‘8s. 


ow © 


ae 
= 

| 
| 
1849. 

percwt; 8 83 8 8 44 

5 8 5 5 6} 

6 4 5 6 0 

3111| 3 3 6% 

65 5 | 65 7:11 

42 62 | 42 41 32 
PORE 44 4 | 36 34 98 

Oats | 10% 5 5 73 
Potatoes 55 | 4 241 8 37; 
Batter 55 | 66 14| 67 75 14 
42 | 49 40 10 
4010 | 35 37 1 
4210 | 52 52 5 > 

perewt} 810 | 8 7 72 
5 42| 5 5 64 
| 5 5 5: 
4 4 3 3 82 
| 62 2 | 71 69 
39 7 | 40 42 6! 
44 41] 47 49 8 
Pork 74: | 387 38 1 os 
ConNNAUGHT: 
Wheat percwt, 8 33 710 7 | 
Oats 5 53 4 7% 5 
53 3 58 11 61 
39 2 | 36 4 | 39 
Mutton .............. 43 2 44 2 48 
34 0 | 34 1 | 33 
| 10 33 8 113 
41 | 4 4 
| 6 63 5 9% 
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Sugar, CorreE, AND TEA, MELASSES, Rum, Cocoa, anp Corton, 
imported into the United Kingdom im the year ending Jan. 5, 1852. 


Suear--unrefined. 


Sugar Candy 

From British West Indies and Guiana cwts. 3,064,793 cwts. 60 

Mauritius 999,237 28 

British East Indies. 5 1,565,878 31,400 

Ceylon . « 4,874 2 
Otherparts . . 1,367 on 

5,636,230 31,490 

From Foreign Countries 2,296,304 417,051 


Of the Sugar from British Possessions, the total amount entered 
for home consumption was 4,890,430 ewts.; the amount of duty 
received, £2,550,148. Of the Foreign Bacar. 1,681,196 cwts. were 
entered for home consumption ; the amount of duty received was 
£ 1,428,992. 

Corres from British Possessions :— Ibs 


British West Indies and Guiana . . 4,000,994 
Mauritius . 


254 

36,777,717 

53,916,214 


Of the Coffee from British Possessions there were entered for home 
consumption 27,940,715 lbs., which paid a duty of £381,628 ; of that 


from foreign countries, 4, 563, 830 lbs. were entered for home consump- 
tion, and paid a duty of "£63, 042. 


Of Tea there was imported 50,512,384 Ibs. in the year 1850, and 
71,466,421 Ibs. in 1851. In 1850, the amount retained for home consump- 
tion was 51,172,302 lbs.,on which the duty received was £5,596,961; in 


1851, the quantity retained was 53,949,059 lbs., and the duty was 
£5,900,625. 


MELASSES :— ewts. 
From British West Indies Guiana . 492,056 
British East Indies 9,848 
of Foreign Produce from the above places ee ; 2,621 
Total 505,265 
Rum:— Gallons. 
From British West Indies and ouane . . 4,176,137 


4,647,744 
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Cocoa:— Ibs. 
From British West Indies and Guiana 4,348,304 
British East Indies . : 747 


Total 4,349,051 


Corron ; in 1849, 1850, and 1851 :-- 
1849, 1850, 1851. 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
From British West Indies 
and Guiana . . : 944,307 228,913 446,529 
Mauritius . ; ‘ 1,785 — 2,098 
Bengal Presidency — 85,789 1,175,940 
Madras. ° 70,162,364 5,571,450 6,460,782 
Bombay .. 112,408,140 112,373,721 
Ceyln . 675,934 807,363 2,616,519 
Singapore. . 217 — 14 


71,784,607. 119,101,655 123,075,60 


Tonacco. —The following are the total quantities of unmanufactured 
Tobacco imported into the United Kingdom in the years named, and 
the quantities entered for home consumption :— 

Imported. Entered for home 
consumption. 
1849 . ° . lbs, 42,098,126 Ibs. 27,480,666 
1850 . 35,162,099 27,538,104 
1851 . 31,049,554 27,853,253 


Britisu Sprrits.—The total number of proof gallons distilled in 
the year ending Jan. 5, 1852, was 24,543,657, of which 6,127,181 were 
distilled in England, 10,380,972 in Scotland, and 8,035,504 in Ireland. 
Of these 5,868,041 gallons were produced from malt alone, 18,272,773 
from malt and unmalted grain mixed, and 402,842 from a mixture of 
sugar or melasses with unmalted grain. The number of gallons on 
which duty was paid for home consumption was 23,976,596. The 
total amount paid was 6,017,218, of which 3,758,186/. was paid by 
England, 1,252,2977. by Scotland, and 1,006,735/. by Ireland. In 1851 
there were exported 229,650 gallons, of which 104,786 were to British 
Colonies and Possessions, the remainder to other foreign countries, 
the greater part to the United States, whither 116,561 gallons were 
sent. Among the colonies Australia took the greatest quantity, 
44,606 gallons, the North American Colonies took 22,108, and the East 
Indies 18,056. 


Sweets or Mapge Wines.—In the year 1851 there were imported 
into England :— 
From Scotland, From Ireland. 

Gallons. 


Sweets or Made Wines 44,6172 
Ether 
Sweet Spirits of 
Tinctures .......... 

The duties are unaltered; see 
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i Foreign WINE Imported, the Quaytities upon which Duty has been 
: paid for Home Consumption, and the Quantities Exported; also, the 
; Quantities retained for Home Consumption, for the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1852. 
| Upon which Retained for 
UNITED K1nGpom. Duty has | Exported. Home 
been paid. Consumption. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
B Cape .. 407,162 234,795 3,023 234,672 
French. . . .| 764,935 468,488 142,064 447,556 
‘ Portugal . . . | 3,101,031 2,614,578 313,175 2,524,775 
bY Spanish . . .| 3,904,978 2,669,525 886,147 2,533,384 
Madeira ... 186,122 83,218 108,325 71,025 
Rhenish . . . 76,353 60,382 10,164 58,957 
Canary. . . 139,293 16,420 109,618 15,928 
Fayal . . . 37 131 131 
Sicilian and other 
sorts. . . . 428,517 406,889 84,714 394,225 
Mixed in bond . 24,172 
Total . .| 9,008,428 6,554,426 1,681,402 | ' 6,280,653 


Jan. 5, 1852. 


Foreien, and Caannex Istanp Spirits Imported, Ex- 
ported, Retained for Home Consumption, &c., in the year ending 


Retained Shipped | Delivered 
4 United Kingdom. | Imported. for Home Exported. as for use of 
Consump- Stores. Navy. 
t tion. 
Proof Proof Proof Proof Proof 
Rum: — Of British; Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons, | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Possessions, viz.:—|. 
West India and Mau- 
ritius . . 4,205,916 2,738,002 863,795 79,722 35,389 
East India . . 450,165 67,591 191,915 29,707 35,315 
West India, Mauri- 
tius,and EastIndia 
vatted together 74,741 118,641 74,639; . 
Foreign (including 
British & Foreign 
vatted together) . 89,133 91 136,356 309; . 
K All Sorts .| 4:745,244 | 2,890,425 | 1,310,737 184,377 70,704 
+ Brandy ‘ .| 2,930,967 | 1,859,273 938,280 90,794 459 
Geneva 158,679 26,397 111,023 11,457 
Other Foreign and 
Colonial Spirits 133,949 ‘11,715 77,032 9); . . 
Spirits of the Channel 
Total | 7,974,657 | 4,784,807 | 2,791,550 286,718 71,163 


* By the 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 65, these spirits were placed under the management of the Excise. The 
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Number of gallons of British Spirits, of Spirits, of 
Spirits, and the Quantity of Topacco consumed in decen- 
nial periods during the present century, the amount of duty paid, 
and the proportionate Consumption and Contribution to the Revenue 
of each individual in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom. (From the Inland Revenue Office.) 


BriTisH Spirits. 


ENGLAND. 


Owing to the high price 
of Corn in 1801 and 
1811 Parliament in- 
terfered to prevent 
Cistillation there. 
from ;the years 1802 
and 1812 have there. 
fore been taken as 
affording the best 
comparison. 


Gallons. 


Duty. 
Gallon. 


Amount of 
Duty. 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


3,464,380 
3,622,970 
4,125,616 
7,434,047 
8,166,984 
9,595,368 


d. 
5 43 


£. 
937,311 
1,873,207 
2,419,281 
2,787,767 
3,198,735 
3,758,185 


Con. 
smptn, 


Galls, 
0.36 
0.33 
0.33 
0.53 
0.51 
0.53 


Contri- 
bution. 


— 


OO 


— 


ScOTLAND 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


1,158,558 
1,318,115 
2,385,495 
5,700,689 
5,989,905 
6,830,710 


217,866 
646,592 
738,088 
950,115 

1,098,149 

1,252,296 


0.71 
0.71 
1.14 
2.41 
2.28 
2.37 


IRELAND.... 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


4,715,098 
4,009,301 
3,311,462 
8,710,672 
6,485,443 
7,550,518 


674,575 
942,880 
928,304 

1,451,779 
864,726 

1,006,735 


ww 
COCO © Cord 


0.86 
0.66 
0.48 
1.11 
0.80 
1.15 


1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
6 
7 
8 
8 
8 
2 
3 
2 
2 


OP CO ON no 


UnitEp Kine- 
DOM 


1892 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


9,338,036 
8,950,386 
9,822,573 
21,845,408 
20,642,333 
23,976,596 


1,829,752 
3,467,677 
4,085,673 
5,189,661 
5,161,610 
6,017,216 


0.56 
0.49 
0.46 
0.90 
0.77 


0.87 


3 
3 
2 


3 
3 
4 
3 
4 


BOWS 


The yearly consumption of British Spirits in the United Kingdom since 1841 has been— 
1842..gals. 18,841,890 1846..gals.24,106,697 1849.. gals. 22,962,012 


1843.. 


18,864,332 1847.. 
20,608,525 1848.. 
23,122,588 


20,639,797 1850.. 


23,862,585 
22,202,450 1851.. 


1844.. 23,976,596 


1845.. 


CoLoniAL SPIRITS. 


Duty. 
Gallon. 


Amount of 


Years. Duty 


Gallons. 


8. d.| 
9 OF 
13 
13 114 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


£. 
1,012,126 
2,166,137 
1,481,560 


2,204,897 
3,205,465 
2,166,441 
3,479,911 
2,217,073 
2,542,396 


ENGLAND .. 


| 
— 
| | | | 
| | 10 3) 
| | 83 I 
7 10 
7 10 
3 103 
1 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
Con. 
smptn.| bution, > 
| Galls.| s. d. 
| | 0.23/2 1 
| 0.29)4 0 
| 9 0 | 1,564,775 | 0.25/2 3 awk 
| 9 4 | 1,034,671 | 0.14/1 33 fe) 
8 2} 1,038,204 | 0.14/1 13 
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Duty. 


Years. Gallon. 


Gallons. . 


| 


Amount of 
Duty. . 


smptn. 


Con. | Contri. 
bution. 


ScoTLAND . 


1802 


468,163 
286,569 
138,189 
125,702 

48,523 
179,883 


1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


210,863 
193,202 
94,817 
57,566 
22,644 
35,981 


| 0.06 


Galls 
0.29 
0.15 
0.06 
0.05 
0.02 


on 
Ld 


IRELAND... 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


637,005 
283,135 
19,685 
18,984 
12,374 
158,146 


206,861 
149,817 
12,538 
8,540 
5,772 
23,745 


0.12 
0.04 
0.003 
0.002 
0.0015 
0.02 


1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 


UnitTeED 


DOM 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1841 


3,310,065 
3,775,169 
2,324,315 
3,624,597 
2,277,970 


2,880,425 


1,429,850 
2,509,156 
1,588,915 
1,629,881 
1,063,087 


0.20 


0.20 
| 


1,097,930 | 0.10 


0.11 
0.15 
0.09 


2,103,715 
2,198,592 
2,469,135 


as follows :— 


1846... gals. 2,683,701 
1847.. 3,328,985 
1848.. 2,986,979 


The Yearly consumption of Colonial Spirits in the United Kingdom has since 1841 been 


1842... gals, 2,097,747 


1849.. gals. 3,039,862 


1850.. 
1851.. 


Foreicn Spirits. 


2,902,206 
2,880,425 


Gallons. 


Amount of 
Duty. 


Contri- 
-|bution. 


ENGLAND 


1,982,790 
175,531 
969,474 

1,217,971 

1,127,849 

1,778,550 


£. 
1,113,304 
228,510 
1,096,211 
1,368,176 
1,287,941 
1,335,687 


Se d. 


356,157 
11,882 
34,601 
39,744 
40,291 
80,301 


197,859 
13,596 
39,082 
44,526 
45,877 
59,891 


D 


178 
ik | mm 
s. d. | | 
9 02 
13 
9 4 
| 4 0 | 
| 61 
10 
9 | 
3 
| | | 
| | | 
| = | 
|) 
Duty. Con- 
1802 ll 43 0.2092 42 
1812 24 of 0.016 |0 
1821 22 73 0.079'1 94 
i831 22 6 0.086/1 114 
1841 22 10 0.0711 7: 
1851 15 0 0.0981 
Hh 1802 | 43 0.219 2 
016 | 
1841 10 0.015 {0 
1851 0 0.027 
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Duty. | Amount of | Con- | Contri- 
Years, Gallons. Gallon. Duty. smptn. bution. 


. £. Gals.) s. 
1802 | 92,630 47,388 0.018 

1812 8,280 4758 | 0.001 
821 91325 g'114 |0.001 
IRELAND | 931 | 10,483 113865 | 0.001 
1841 | 17,964 20,560 |0.002 
1851} 447352 33,392 | 0.006 


1802 | 2,431,577 1,358,551 |0.150 
1812 | 195,693 246,864 (0.010 
Untrep Kine- } | 1821 | 1,013,400 1,143,407 |0.049 

1831 | 1,268,198 1,424,566 0.050 
1841 | 1,186,104 1,354,078 0.044 
1851 | 1,903,203 1,428,970 0.066 


The Yearly Consumption of Foreign Spirits in the United Kingdom has since 1841 been— 
1842.. gals, 1,103,268 1846. . gals. 1,561,629 1849. . gals. 2,229,063 
1843.. 1,058,242 -1847.. 1850.. —*1,903,112 


1844.. 1,044,014 1848.. 1,648,384 1851.. 1,903,203 
1845,. 1,080,754 


‘Topacco, 


. | Amount of | Con- 
Consumed. Duty. smptn. 


off 


lbs. £. oz. |s. 
1801 {10,514,998 923,855 | 15.37 


1811 {14,923,243 1,710,848 | 18.95 
GREAT Bri- 1821 |12,983,198 2,600,415 | 14.43 

1831 |15,350,018 2,338,107 | 14.84 
1841 |16,830,593 2,716,217 | 14.52 
1851 |23,457,888 3,781,434 | 17.92 


1801 | 6,389,754 ; 285,482 | 18.95 
1811 | 6,453,024 552,082 | 17.35 


1821 | 2,614,954 528,168 | 6.15 
1831 | 4,183,823 626,485 | 8.61 


1841 | 5,478,767 863,946 | 10.71 
1851 | 4,457,980 704,335 | 10.94 


1801 |16,904,752 1,209,337 | 16.05 


1811 |21,376,267 2,262,930 | 18.44 
Unitep Kixe- 1821 {15,598,152 3,122,583 | 11.77 


DOM .-ee- 1831 |19,533,841 2,964,930 | 12.85 
1841 |22,309,360 3,580,164 | 13.36 
1851 |27,915,868 4,485,769 | 16.27 


The yearly consumption of Tobacco in the United Kingdom has since 1841 been — 
1842. .lbs. 22,238,484  1846..Ibs. 26,859,788 1849. .lbs. 27,553,158 
1843.. 23,012,627 1847.. 26,638,136* 1850.. 27,584,406 


1844.. 24,595,791 1848.. 27,194,368 1851.. 27,915,868 
1845 .. 26,162,159 
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Leap and Leap Ore, Correr and Coprer Ore, Tin and Tin One, 
Zinc and Zinc Ore, imported inté and exported from the United 
Kingdom, in the year ending January 5, 1852. 


LEAD AND LEAD ORE. 


Foreign Imported. Exported, 
tons. cwts, qrs. lbs. tons. cwts 


Pig and Sheet Lead 14,591 00 3 4,287 11 
Lead O 2,790 6 3 1 
Red Lead P 022 0 
White Lead 47.17 118 
Chromate of Lead 1 0 219 


The quantity of Pig and Sheet Lead entered for home consumption 
was 8,235 tons 19 cwts. 1 qr. 18 lbs., on which the duty was 1,042/. 


4s. 9d. The others are duty free. The quantities of British exported 
were— 


tons. cwts. 
Pig and Rolled Lead 
White Lead .............. 


CorPER AND CorprerR ORE. 


Foreign. Imported. Exported. 

tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. tons. cwts. 

Copper Ore ..ccceccccccscoes 35,683 18 0 17 190 13 
6,442 5 211 8 

Unwrought in Bricks, &e. a Cast 

Copper ...-..cecececeoecseeee 1,093 1 1 6 570 
Old, for re-manufacture .......... 524 0 0 8 25 

Part Wrought, in Bars, Rods, &c.. 3,950 13 0 6 715 «(17 

Plates and Coin 22 13 2 27 8 18 


Entered at value— Manufactures -- £30,073 13s. 9d. £24,779. 


The duty paid on the total amount admitted for home consumption, 
was 3,288/, 8s. 6d. The quantities of British Copper exported, were-- 


19 


eeeee ee 19 


q 
x a 
if 


tons. cwts. 


Copper Ore . 
in Bricks, Pigs, . 


ee eevee ee 5 


Nails, &e., ‘and Mixed 13 


15 
8 


Total, exclusive of Ore .......ecccececsecee 11 


Tin.—The quantity of Foreign Tin imported in the same seni was 
2,587 tons 6 ewts. 2 qrs. 12 lbs. of Tin; and 5 tons 20 Ibs. of Tin Ore 
and Regulus; of which 1,886 tons 1 ewt. 2 qrs. 11 Ibs. of the Tin were 
retained for home consumption, paying a duty of 11,226/. 19s. 5d.; the 
Ore and Regulus is duty free. The British Tin exported amounted to 
1,011 tons; of Foreign Tin to 245 tons 9 cwts. 


Zinc.--The quantity of Zinc imported in the same period was, of 
Zinc or Spelter, 22,986 tons 2 ewts. 1 qr. 25 lbs.; of Oxide of Zinc, 
495 tons 9cwts, 2 qrs. 17 Ibs.; and there were exported of British Zinc 
1,295 tons, of Foreign 4,258 tons 18 cwts. The import is free of duty. 
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Coats.—The quantity of Coats, Crnpers, and Cum, exported in 
1851 from the United Kingdom to Foreign Parts, including British 
Settlements, was of Coal, 3,300,257 tons, of the declared value of 
1,213,9212.; Cinders, 166,353 tons, declared value, 87,7081; Culm, 
1,935 tons, declared value 8447. Total 3,468,545 tons; declared value, 
1,302,4734 In 1851 the quantity shipped at the various ports of the 
United Kingdom to be sent coastwise to other ports, was, of Coals, 
8,550,747 tons, Cinders 36,805 tons, Culm 228,986 tons. The quan- 
tity of Coals brought into the city of London, was—Coastwise, 
3,236,542 tons; by Inland Navigation and Land Carriage, 254,421 
tons; total 3,490,963 tons. 


Soap.—In the year ending Jan. 5, 1852, there were manufactured 
in England 1,320,033 lbs. of Silicated Soap, 169,519,201 lbs. of other 
Hard Soap, and 11,874,932 Ibs. of Soft Soap. In Scotland, 7,150 lbs. 
of Silicated Soap, 15,206,064 lbs. of other Hard Soap, and 7,150,119 lbs. 
of Soft Soap. Of this quantity 19,261 Ibs. of Soft Soap were ex- 
ported, and 13,468,009 lbs. of Hard Soap. The amount of allowances 
to manufacturers of Woollens, Silk, and Cotton was 104,420/. The 
quantity imported into Great Britain was, from Foreign countries 
1,533 cwts. 3 qrs. of Hard Soap, 158 cwts. 1 qr. of Soft Soap, and 
57 ewts. 3 qrs. of Naples Soap: from Ireland 120,109 Ibs. of Hard 
Soap, and 1,714 lbs. of Soft Soap. ‘The total amount of duty on im- 
portation was 1,8071. 


BREWERS AND PusBiicans.—In the year ending Oct. 18, 1851, there 
were of Lic—ENSsED BREWERS in England 2,305, in Scotland 146, and 
in Ireland 97; a total of 2,548. Of persons licensed to sell Beer and 
Spirits (VictuaLLERS) there were in England 60,124, in Scotland 
14,752, and in Ireland 14,204; total 89,080. It is noticeable that in 
Scotland the number has decreased every year since 1845, when it 
was 16,072; in England it has increased in every year since 1831, when 
it was 50,547. Of persons LicenseD To SELL BEER (in England) 
only, there were 40,543, of whom 3,277 were licensed for selling Beer 
not to be drunk on the premises, 


IV.—Crime, Police, and Law, 


Convict Prisons.—The Reports for the year 1851 of the Convict 
Prisons, namely, Pentonville, Millbank, Portland, Dartmoor, and the 
Hulks, present the following results : 

At PENTONVILLE there are now 561 cells. On Dec. 31, 1850, there 
were 527 prisoners, 675 were admitted during the year; of these 
4 died, 6 were pardoned, 2 sent to lunatic asylums, 22 removed to the 
Hulks as invalid, 2 to Norfolk Island as incorrigible, 8 to Van Diemen’s 
Land, 59 to Western Australia, 86 to Gibraltar and Bermuda, and 
452 to various public works in this country—total 641 removed, leav- 
ing on Dec. 31, 1851, 561. The total expense of maintenance was 
12,4681, towards which the estimated amount of earnings was 
2,394l. The average annual expense of each prisoner was 18l, 19s.; 
in 1847 it was 33/. 7s., and has decreased every year since. 

At Parxuurst, on Jan. 1, 1851, there were 516 boys, and there 
were received during the year 270 others. Of these 3 died, 1 was par- 
doned, and 1 removed to Millbank prison; 77 were sent to Van Die- 
men’s Land, 59 to Western Australia, 63 to Portland prison, and 24 
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to the Hulks—total 228, leaving 556 on Jan. 1, 1852. The expendi- 
ture for the year was 10,952/., the amount of earnings 1,4417. The 
average annual expense of each prisoner was 16/. 18s. The reports 
received of the conduct of those sent to Australia is stated to be on 
the whole very satisfactory. 

At MiLtBank on Jan. 1, 1851, there were 910 male prisoners, 2,111 
others were admitted during the year. Of these 269 were removed 
to Parkhurst, 646 to Pentonville, 163 to Dartmoor, 552 to public works 
in this country, 80 to Thorncliff barracks (for invalid prisoners, but 
broken up in April, 1852), 107 were sent to Bermuda and Gibraltar, 
95 to Van Diemen’s Land and Western Australia, and 46 to Norfolk 
Island; 18 were pardoned on various grounds, 7 were removed as in- 
sane, 22 were sent to the Philanthropic Society, 2 to Coldbath Fields 
prison, and 17 died—total 2,025, leaving 996 prisoners on Jan. 1, 1852. 
On Jan. 1, 1851, there were also 175 female prisoners, and 459 were 
admitted during the year. Of these 432 were sent to Van Diemen’s 
Land, 10 were pardoned, 1 removed as insane, 1 sent to the Refuge for 
the Destitute, and 3 died—total 447; remaining in confinement on 
Dec. 31, 1851, 187. The expenditure for the year was 29,705/., the 
amount of earnings 4,445/.; and the average annual expense of each 
prisoner 2s. 

At PortTLanp Prison the prisoners are employed in quarrying, 
squaring, and loading stone, excavating earth, and other labours for 
the construction of the Breakwater. On Jan. 1, 1851, there were 782 
prisoners, and 613 were received during the year. These prisoners are 
sent to perform a probation previous to being sent abroad with tickets 
of leave, and 566 obtained these, or were removed to other prisons 
during the year, leaving 829 on Dec. 31. The expenses of the prison 
were 18,1197., while the amount of their labour for the Breakwater and 
the Prison was 21,9567. The report also states that the conduct ofthe 
prisoners sent to Australia has given general satisfaction. 

At Dartmoor Prison the labour is chiefly agricultural— reclaiming 
the moor—but artisans work -at their trades for the purposes of the 
establishment. On Jan. 1, 1851, there were 174 prisoners, and 1,002 
were received in the course of the year. Of these 62 were sent to 
Australia with tickets of leave, 28 to Gibraltar, 17 to Van Diemen’s 
Land for further probation, 45 were returned to various prisons, 1 died, 
6 escaped, 8 pardoned—total 160. remaining 1,016 on Dec. 31. The 
ort of earnings is given as 11,4012, but the expenditure is not 
stated, 

The Huts are stationed at Woolwich and at Portsmouth. On 
Jan. 1, 1851, there were on board 2,130 prisoners, and 1,344 were 
received in the course of the year. Of these 721 were sent to Western 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land with tickets of leave, 11 to Nor- 
folk Island, 211 to Gibraltar and Bermuda, 17 to other public works, 
464 transferred to other prisons, 76 pardoned on various grounds, 53 
being for medical reasons, 52 died, 2 escaped, and 1 sent to a lunatic 
asylum—total 1,555, and on Dec. 31 there remained on board 1,919 
prisoners. The expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1852, was 
41,0602, the average annual cost of each prisoner being 23/. 1s.; the 
total estimated value of their labour was 29,536l. 6s.; an average of 
16/, 12s. per man, so that the cost to the country of each convict does 
not exceed 6/. 10s. The report states that the discipline and labour have 
had a beneficial effect on the convicts; that a prison is being erected at 
Portsea, when the use of the hulks will be abandoned; and it recom- 
mends a similar alteration to be made at Woolwich. 
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NumBer or Persons Committen for Trrat or BAILED in the 
Year i851. 


Convictions. 
4 
Soe 
Ss 2h. 2 e 
4 Ste s 
ENGLAND AND WALES. — -—_ 
Offences the Person | 2,218 40] 144 | 1,269 761 10) 30 | — |— 
Offences against Property with vio- —_ 
'S ele 2,060 28 714 827 | 1 490, 25 2 1 
Ditto without violence . . | 21,906 —| 1,782 (15,564 9 | 4,551) —| — | — |— 
orgery and offences agains — | — 
© © © 67 647 1 93 
Other offences . 663, — 35 318 1 309; — — 
Total*| 27,960 70 | 2,836 | 18,673 22 | 6,359, 10 | 56 3 1 
SCOTLAND. | 
ed 981, 1 35 690 10 245) 1) — 
Offences against Property w | — 
Jence « « © © « 665, | 177 296 192) — 
Ditto without violence . . | 1,923 270 | 1,298 11 344) — | — 
orgery and offences against the | 
Other offences 252 — | 3 173 1 — | —~ | 
e Totalt| 4,001 1 502 | 2,867 24! — | — 


* Of the total commitments, 22,391 were males, and 5,569 females. 

+ Of the total commitments for Scotland, 2,892 were males, and 1,109 females; of the whole, 509 
were not more than 16 years of age, and 49 were above 60; 830 could neither read nor write, 2,398 
could read and write imperfectly, and 77 had had a superior education. Under the head of insane, 
&v., are included 17 persons who were outlawed, that is, who had escaped. 


OFFENCES, IRELAND.—In the year 1851, there were 25,369 persons 
committed for trial, of whom 14,415 were convicted and sentenced; 
9 to death, 1,985 to transportation for various periods, 10,818 to im- 
prisonment for various periods, and 1,543 to other punishments. 


METROPOLITAN PoLicE.—The total sum received for the mainte- 
nance of the Police in the year 1851, was 472,257, of which 221,541. 
was raised from the original district on a rental of 8,899,1961; and 
41,3607. from the extended district, on a rental of 1,647,678/.; 100,9591. 
from the Consolidated Fund; 12,830/. for special public services ; 
17,4261. from the Commissioners of the Exhibition ; 3,224/. from pub- 
lic companies, theatres, &c., and the remainder from various small 
items. The Expenditure was 422,299/.; of which 338,8538/. was for 
salaries and pay, 23,472/. for clothing; and the remainder for horses, 
station houses, medical attendance, and other small items. 


County Courts.—In the year 1850 the total number of plaints en- 
tered at the Courts of the Sixty Circuits was 306,793; the total num-- 
ber of causes tried was 217,173; the total amount of the sums for 
which plaints were entered was 1,265,115/.; the amount for which 
judgment was obtained, exclusive of costs, was 647,586/.; the amount 
of costs on which was 172,064/.; and 88,3307. was paid into Court 
without proceeding to judgment. The total number of causes tried 
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by a jury was 769, in 405 of whichsthe party requiring a jury ob- 
tained a verdict. The number of executions ordered but paid without 
a levy was 14,303, and in 30,832 the executions were enforced. The 
number of commitments ordered was 13,086, in 5,693 the order for 
commitment was carried into effect. Of the total number of plaints 
4,297 were for sums between 50/. and 20/.; 25,272 for sums between 
201. and 10/.; 37,543 between 10/. and 5/.; 87,016 between 57. and 2/.; 
82,240 between 2/. and 1/.; and 160,425 for sums not exceeding 17. 


ENCUMBERED EstTATES, IRELAND.—Since the establishment of the 
court for the sale of Encumbered Estates to May, 1852, there have 
been 2,307 petitions presented for sales, the estimated rental of the 
estates being 1,300,151/. Absolute orders of sale have been pro- 
nounced on 1,637 of these petitions, and 285 have been dismissed. 
The amount produced by sales has been -5,730,246/.; of which 
3,214,1512. has been distributed, and a portion of the remainder com- 
prises instances where incumbrancers have become purchasers. In 
thirty cases where absolute orders for sale have been made, parts of 
the property remain unsold, of which the estimated rental is 20,0007. 
On June 12, the number of petitions in which absolute orders of sale 
had been made in which any portion of the lands remained unsold, 
was 931, and the estimated rental was 600,0007. On August 9, when 
vacation commenced, the number of estates sold had been 777, in 
4,083 lots ; the total amount was 7,353,736l.,of which 4,715,2577. were 
from court sales, 1,636,198/. from provincial sales, and 1,002,2814gfrom 
private sales. The amount distributed was 3,432,923/, exclusive of 
credit allowed to purchasers having charges on the estates. 


Lecacy Prospate Durties.—The amount of capital on which 
Legacy Duty was paid in Great Britain in 1851, was 49,402,3917.; of 
which 28,721,005/. was subject to a duty of 1 per cent., 14,232,7651. 
to a duty of 3 per cent., 1,788,4697. to a duty of 5 per cent., and 
4,385,308/. to a duty of 10 per cent. The amount in Ireland was 
2,435,2287. The duties received were — Legacy Duty in England 
1,160,080/. ; in Scotland, 95,6387. ; in Ireland, 59,5677. Probates, &c., 
in England, 926,012/. ; in Scotland, 71,314/.; in Ireland, 66,075/. : 
total, 2,378,686/, 


V.—Poor Law. 


Pavprers.—Of 607 Unions and Parishes the causes of Relief to the 
adult able-bodied Paupers have been stated asto597. The total num- 
ber in receipt of relief on Jan. 1, 1852, was 132,269: of these 18,869 
were in the house, 1,001 married men, 1,117 married women, 5,681 
other males, and 11,071 other women. Out of the house there were 
in receipt of relief 113,400 persons; of these there were, of adult males 
220 cases of urgent necessity; 17,650 in cases of their own sickness, 
accident, or infirmity; 6,801 on account of sickness or death in their 
families ; and 4,108 on account of want of work, &c. Of adult females 
there were relieved 23,004 wives of adult males, 47,068 widows, 5,499 
single women without children, 3,453 mothers of illegitimate children, 
1,911 wives on account of their husbands being in jail, &c., 461 wives 
of soldiers, sailors, &c., and 3,225 wives of other non-resident males. 
The addition of two unions alters the numbers given for Jan. 1, 1851 
(in p. 167 of last year’s ‘ Companion’); the total number was 147,760, 
of whom 21,822 were in the house, 
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Monry expended for In-Matnrenance and Our-poor Retrer of the Poor in 607 Unrons and Partsness 


under the Poor Law Amenpment Act in England and Wales, during the Half-Years ended at 
Michaelmas 1850 and Michaelmas 1851. 


ENGLAND. £ £ 
14,855 14,623 
28,901 27,301 
23,072 21,835 
31,281 31,140 
26,940 | 26,699 
30,998 | 29,737 
14,766 15,357 
14,031 13,874 
59,503 | 56,099 
28,673 | 27,500 
30,445 | 29,326 
51,321 50,727 
38,121 37,285 
15,771 15,481 
23,914 23,584 
8,606 8,937 
63,119 60,692 
130,303 | 126,779 
25,654 | 26,675 
46,170 | 47,352 
99,286 | 88,648 
15,442 16,218 
55,887 55,960 
31,276 | 30,553 
33,993 | 33,857 
22,982 23,286 
25,275 24,375 
2,642 2,542 
16,498 16,185 
65,91] 65,156 
47,306 | 45,681 
32,497 | 31,047 
48,776 | 49,508 
62,032 | 60,742 
36,648 | 36,833 
30,820 | 29,765 
5,696 5,341 
41,487 | 40,223 
31,066 | 30,467 
23,435 | 20,865 
19,356 18,411 
75,574 73,468 


11,530,329 11,490,134 
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Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster - 
Leicester - 
Lincoln - 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk - 
Northampton 
Northumberlan 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 
Salop 
Somerset - 
Southampton 
Stafford - 
Suffolk - 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwick 
Westmorland 
Wilts 
Worcester = 
York, East Riding 
York, North Riding 
York, West Riding 
TOTALS OF ENGLAND 
WALES. 
Anglesey - 
Brecon - 
Cardigan - 
Caermarthen 
Caernarvon 
Denbigh - 
Flint 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 


7,327 7,690 
7,193 7,226 
8,654 8,724 
12,309 12,130 
12,768 12,967 
8,757 8,501 
8,824 8,889 
25,076 24,852 
7,426 7,442 
9,031 8,598 
9,726 9,559 
Radnor - - - 3,165 3,049 
ToTats OF WALES | 120,256 119,627 746 


Torats of 607 Unions - (607 1,650,585 {1,609,761 5,941 


The above Expenditure applies to 607 Unions and Single Parishes under Boards of Guardians, 
but does not include 480 Parishes under Local Acts, Gilbert’s Acts, and the 43d of Elizabeth. The 
Expenditure in the Half-year for [n-Maintenance in 1850 was £312,107, in 1851 £302,782; for Out- 
Door Relief in 1850 £1,338,478, in 1851 £1,306,979. The total decrease was £40,284, or 2°5 per 
cent. In these Unions the number of persons receiving Relief in the year ending Jan. 1, 1851, was 
862,027—Jan. 1, 1852, it was 835,360. Of these numbers on Jan, 1, 1€50, there were 154,553 able- 
bodied adults, and on Jan, 1, 1851, 137,318, a decrease of 11°2 per cent. 
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Poor Retier, Scotianp.--In the year ending May 14, 1851, the 
expenditure for the relief of the Poor in Scotland was 535,943/,, a de- 
crease of 45,610/. on the previous year. The number of persons re- 
lieved was 141,870; of whom 42,093 were cases of casual relief. The 
existing workhouse accommodation is sufficient for 7,536 persons, 
while there were only 5,312 in the house on July 1, 1851, and two 
other workhouses were being built with accommodation for 434 more. 
There are now 881 parishes in Scotland, of which 653 are assessed, 
and 228 support their poor by voluntary contributions. 


Poor Rewier, Ireitanp.—In the year ending September 29, 1851, 
there were relieved, in 163 Unions—in the house 706,278 persons; out 
of the house, 49,079 persons. The total expense was 1,102,878/.; of 
which 692,913/. was for in-door maintenance, and 11,3987. for out-door 
relief; the remainder was for salaries and other expenses. The total 
poor-rate lodged during the same period was 1,039,937/. The number 
of inmates in the house on Jan. ], 1852, was 168,248; and there was 
workhouse accommodation for 288,860 persons. Of the out-door relief 
2,0687. was incurred in Kilrush in 30 weeks (no relief having been 
given in 22 weeks), as many as 5,430 persons having received relief in 
the week ending June 5; 1,878/. in Ennistymon, in 33 weeks; this 
period of distress extended from January to June. In Callan 1,077/. 
was expended, but in this case relief was given in every week through- 
out the year. 


ny 


SmaLy TENEMENTS Ratinc.—Up to March 25, 1851, the act for 
rating to the poor tenements of 5/. yearly value and under, had been 
adopted in 2,926 parishes or places maintaining their own poor in Eng- 
land and Wales: 14,542 returns had been received. . 


4 


VL— Miscellaneous. 


Pustic Works AnD Buriprncs.—Sums expended on such objects 
in the year 1851, with the estimated sums voted for 1852, 


1851. 1852. 


£. £. 
Public Buildings and Royal Palaces ........05. 97,747 113,476 
Royal Parks, Pleasure Gardens, &c. 60,546 
New Houses of Parliament ..... 121,249 
Repository for Public Records ............ er 8,320 
Stationery Office... 10,000 
Holyhead Harbour, Roads, &c 89,396 
Harbours of Refuge .... 170,000 
Public Buildings, &c. in Ireland ......... .... 35,865 
Kingstown Harbour 11,028 
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Sums ExPEnDED on objects of Epucatioy, Science, and Art, in 
1851, and the Sums estimated voted for 1852. 


1851. 1852. 
Public Education, Great Britain ....0+........ £150,000 £160,000 
Ditto 134,560 164,577 
Board of Trade, Department of Practical Art, 
including Schools of Design ........... 15,055 17,920 
Professors, Oxford and Cambridge ...... 2,006 2,006 
University of London.........-- 3,920 3,957 
Universities, &c. in Scotland.............. 7,610 7,560 
Royal Irish Academy 300 300 
Royal Hibernian Academy .........- 300 300 
Royal Dublin Society 6,260 6,340 
Theological Professors at Belfast and Belfast 
Academical Institution .. 3,000 3,000 
Queen’s University, Ireland ........ 1,620 1,710 
British Museum, Establishment ..........+.+. 46,824 52,343 
Ditto Purchases, 3,500 2,966 
National 1,700 2,495 


Geological Museum and Geological Survey .... 15,623 14,920 | 


Scientific Works and Experiments ........... 2,421 4,018 
Galleries of Art, Edinburgh -- 10,000 5,000 


Rexicious, EpucATIONAL, AND CHARITABLE INstTITUTIONS.— In 
1851 the following were the charges under various acts of Parliament 
towards the support of such institutions :— 

Religious. Educational. Charitable. 
England and Wales .....+--.. £61,024 174,253 16,810 


In Encianp the charges include under Religious the Ecclesiastical 
establishments in the Colonies, Chapels and Churches abroad, the ex- 
penses of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and those for the Building 
of Churches. Under Educational are included the Schools of Design, 
the University of London, St. David’s College, and the Committee of 
Education, which is by far the largest item; in 1851, 100,086/. were dis- 
tributed by the Committee to Church of England Schools, 13,3627. to 
British, 5,716/, to Wesleyan, 2,891/. to Roman Catholic, 8,200/. to 
Parochial Unions, and the cost of Inspection is 22,0847, Under Cha- 
ritable are included 5,0002. to Consuls abroad for distressed British 
subjects, 1,0002. to the Vaccine Institution, and the remainder is for 
the relief of foreign emigrants and refugees. 

In Scotianp the charges include the augmentation of ministers’ 
stipends, grants to additional ministers, and to additional schoolmas- 
ters, grants to the universities, and allowance to the Queen’s Bedemen 
or Bluegowns. 

In IrEvanpd the charges under the Religious head include some cu- 
rious items; 96/. to French ministers for religious instruction to French 
inhabitants of Dundalk and Portarlington, and 1/. 16s. to the Vicars 
Choral of Christchurch “ for doing homage to her Majesty and succes- 
sors,” (so says the Parliamentary Return); Educational includes May- 
nooth, the Queen’s Colleges, the Education Commissioners, and 
various Academies, The Charitable include various Hospitals and Infir- 
maries. 
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EpvucaTion.—In the year ending October 31, 1851, there had been 
2,310 schools in connexion with the Education Commission actually 
inspected in England and Scotland. They included 1,713 Church of 
England schools in England and Wales, 282 Protestant Dissenting 
schools in England and Wales, 98 Roman Catholic schools in Great 
Britain, and 217 Presbyterian schools in Scotland, of which 91 were of 
the Free Church. Accommodation was afforded in these schools for 
299,425 scholars, the average number of children in attendance was 
271,126, and the number present at examination was 256,888. The 
number of certificated teachers was 883, and the number of pupil teachers 
4,815. The total yearly expenditure was 213,927, an average of 
18s. 23d. per scholar: the total income was 204,243/, of which 84,039/, 


was from school pence; and 86,9997. from local subscriptions and col- 
lections. 


Epucation, Inp1A.—In the various establishments for Education 
maintained at the public expense in India, in the years 1849-50, there 
were 23,170 students. In the North-Western Provinces (on April 30, 
1850) there were 1,706 students, of whom 62 were Christians, 1,364 
Hindoos, and 280 Mohammedans. In the Lower Provinces, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1850, there were 6,168 students, of whom 140 were Chris- 
tians, 4,858 Hindoos, 673 Mohammedans, and 497 of other castes. 
In the Government Vernacular Schools at the close of 1850 there were 
2,404 students, but their creeds are not distinguished. At Fort St. 
George there were in March, 1851, 180 students. -In Bombay in 


1850 there were 12,712 students, not classified. In all the schools 
English is taught. 


Mirrtary or REGIMENTAL ScHoots.—Number of Children in Regi- 
mental or Garrison Schools on January 1, 1851 and 1852, including 
those to whom Trained Schoolmasters have been appointed. 


1851. 1852.* 
Boys. Girls, Boys. Girls. 


Regimental Schools .....+00-. 3,796 3,354 3,473 2,896 
Garrison Schools ........eeseee 47 40 91 89 


Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 343 341 
Royal Hibernian Military School 350 _ 350 


* Several returns are deficient for this year. 


British Musrum.—In the year ending March 31, 1852, the total 
expenditure was 51,3867. Of this sum 23,602/. was for salaries, 2,185/. 
for house expenses, 13,2217. for purchases and acquisitions, including 
Manuscripts, Printed Books, Prints, Minerals, Zoological Specimens, 
Coins and Antiquities, &c.; 6,465/. for bookbinding, cabinets, &c.; 
2,5777. for making and printing catalogues, taking casts, &c.; 3,088/. 
for excavations in Assyria, transport of marbles, &c.; and 247/. for 
miscellaneous expenses. The number of Vistrors to the General Col- 
lection in 1851 was 2,524,754; to the Reading Room (visits), 78,211; 


to the Galleries of Sculpture for the purposes of Study, 6,086; and to 
the Print Room, 3,867. 


ai 
if 


SITTINGs oF THE Hovsst or Commons.--The number of days of sit- 
ting in the session of 1852 was 82; the number of hours in which the 
House sat was 616%, of which 61 were after midnight: the total number 


of entries on the votes was 1,445. There were passed 88 public acts and 
190 private acts. 
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Rattways—The length of Railway open on December 31, 1851, 
was, in England and Wales, 5,304 miles; in Scotland, 962 miles; in 
Ireland, 624 miles; total, 6,890 miles. The number of passengers con- 
veyed during the half-year ending Dec. 31, 1851, was, in England and 
Wales, 39,587,613; in Scotland, 4,953,177; in Ireland, 2,968,601; total, 
47,509,391. In England the receipts from passengers in the same half- 
year amounted to 4,027,992/., the total receipts to 7,171,5517.; in Scot- 
land, from passengers, 353,1407 ; total receipts, 772,677/.; in Ireland, 
from passengers, 199,694/.; total receipts, 303,709, The total receipts 
for the half-year 8,247,937/.; the amount for the like period of 1850 was 
7,147,3772.; and the total number of passengers was 41,087,919. 

The total number of persons employed on June 30, 1850, on Railways 
open for traffic was in England 46,787, the length of line being 4,901 
miles and having 1,610 stations. On June 30, 1851, there were em- 
ployed 51,979 persons, the length of line being 5,200 miles and having 
1,669 stations. In Scotland, on June 30, 1850, there were employed 
8,516 persons, on 891 miles, with 291 stations; and on June 30, 1851, 
8,107 persons on 960 miles, with 304 stations. In Ireland, on June 
30, 1850, there were employed 4,671 persons on 514 miles, with 129 
stations; and on June 30, 1851, 3,477 persons on 537 miles, with 134 
stations. 

On Railways in course of construction there were employed on 
June 30, 1850, 31,783 persons, and on June 30, 1851, 28,633 persons. 
In Scotland at the respective dates there were employed 7,979 and 695 
persons; and in Ireland 19,123 and 13,610 persons. The total length 
of lines in course of construction at the two periods was 868 miles and 
735 miles, The total authorised length of line unopened on June 30, 
1851, was 5,260 miles. 


ACCIDENTS ON Raitways.--In the year 1851 there were 218 persons 
killed, and 437 wounded. Of these there were— 


Killed, Injured. 

Passengers, from causes beyond their own control.... 19 355 
Passengers, owing to theirown misconduct, or want of 

caution 17 20 
Servants of companies or contractors, from causes be- 

yond their own control 64 
Servants of companies or contractors, owing to their 

own misconduct or want of caution .........-..-. 53 
Trespassers and other persons, neither passengers nor 

servants, by crossing or walking on the railway.... 61 
Suicide eevee OG eee? 4 


218 437 


The passengers conveyed in the year were 85,391,095; the length 
of railway open on January 1 was 6,621 miles; the length on Decem- 
ber 31, 1851, was 6,890 miles. 


TurnPike Trusts.—In 1837, in which year the highest amount of 
tolls was received in ENGLAND and WaALEs, the total receipts were 


1,699,4282.; the total expenditure was 1,742,237; the bonded debt 


amounted to 7,011,989/.; and the unpaid interest to 1,019,568 In 
1849, the total receipts were 1,177,981/.; the expenditure, 1,188,993/.; 
the bonded debt 6,382,647/.; and the unpaid interest, 1,587,010/. 

In ScoTLanD, on 261 Trusts the total income in the year ending 
May 15 (Whitsunday), 1850, was 277,4771.; the total expenditure was 
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267,7182.; the total amount of debt, 2,232,875/. The length of road is 
not stated, but the expense on labour and materials for the road was 
124,684/.; for watering roads, 17,539/.; and debts paid off, 52,3591. 
In April, 1852, however, a return from the Road Office states the 
length of road under various Turnpike Trusts as 6,786 miles, but gives 
no statement of the expenditure or receipts. 

In IrELanp the expenditure for the year 1850, on twent 


-eight 
Trusts was 30,093/.; the receipts 30,985/., and the debt 113,971. The 
length of road is not stated. ; 


_ Hicuways.—In the year ending March 25, 1850, there were raised 
in England and Wales, by rates, and labour performed in lieu of rates, 
1,902,004. including 13,1417. received from Turnpike Trusts: the total 
expenditure in the same period was 1,850,887/, including 19,7121. to 
Turnpike Trusts. There were 17,886 returns, most of them from 


parishes, but some from trusts, particularly in London, such as the 
sixteen separate trusts of St. Pancras parish. 


MeErTRopotis TurRNPIKE Roaps.—The receipt from tolls for the year 
1851, was 63,870/. 1s. 2d., and the total receipts were 73,415. 11s. 6d 
The total expenditure was 63,0017. 7s. 8d.; of which 12,3227. 8s. 5d. 
was for manual labour, 9,880/. 16s. 3d. for team labour, 28,0381. 13s. 8d. 


for materials, and the remainder for various minor items, including 
3,205/. 6s. 4d. for salaries. . 


Lonpon Corporation Totis.—The Corporation of London charge 
2d. on every cart or carriage belonging to non-freemen conveying 
goods into and out of the city, and ld. on every cart or carriage be- 
longing to freemen conveying the goods of non-freemen. The tolls 
are farmed: the produce in 1849 was 5,610/; in 1850, 5,7f07.; and in 
1851, 5,810/. The profits by an act of parliament are to be applied to 
forming the new street from Farringdon-street to Clerkenwell Green. 


Post Orricr.—The Gross Revenue of the Post Office for the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1852, was 2,422,168/.; the cost of management was 
1,304,1637.; the Net Revenue 1,118,0047. The total number of letters 
in 1851 was 360,647,187; of which 36,512,649 were in Scotland, and 
35,982,782 in Ireland. In the week ending Feb. 21, 1851, the total 
number of letters was 7,217,360; and in that ending Feb. 21, 1852, it 
was 7,487,769. The payments made to the various Railway Companics 
for the conveyance of Mails for work done within the year, was 
155,575/., and 87,2727. for work done in previous years. 

The total number of Money OrveERs issued in the year 1851 was 
4,661,025; the amount of them, 8,880,420/. The amount of the com- 
mission was 77,429/., and the expenses of the office were 69,992. 

In 1851 the Persons EMPLOYED were—in England and Wales, 
13,912 ; in Ireland 1,927 ; in Scotland, 2,190; and in the Colonies, 939. 
The total amount paid to these persons was 727,120/. 


Post Orrick Packet SERVICE.—The estimate for the Packet Ser- 
vice for the years 1852-3 is 870,158/. of which 792,2871. is for the 
Contract Packet Service, and 77,8717. for Queen’s Vessels employed. 


Passports.—The number of Passports issued from the Foreign 
Office in the year ending Feb. 21, 1851, was 1,178, of which 893 were 
paid for, and 285 were ejther gratis or spoiled; in 1851-2 (Feb. 
21), there were issued 7,304 passports, of which 6,912 were paid 
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for, and 392 either gratis or spoiled. The gross amount of fees re- 


ceived on all the passports paid for was in 1850-1, 2,189/. 15s.; in 
1851-2, it was 2,592/, 


EmicGRratTion.—In 1851, 335,966 persons emigrated from the United 
Kingdom; 254,970 from England, of whom, however, 206,015 em- 
barked at Liverpool, and therefore a great proportion were probably 
from Ireland; 18,646 from Scotland; and 62,350 direct from Ireland. 
Of the whole number 267,357 embarked for the United States, 
42,605 for British America, 21,532 for the Australian Colonies, and 
4,472 for all other places. The total of the arrivals at Quebec alone 
in 1851, was 41,076, and at New Brunswick, 3,470. In 1852, up to 
July, 16,039 had left the United Kingdom for Australia. 


IMMIGRATION TO British West Inpirs AnD Mavrirtivus.— 
From July 18, 1851, up to the spring of 1852, there had been in- 
troduced of Immigrants and Liberated Africans, 9,466 persons. Of 
these 180 went to Jamaica, 126 to Trinidad, 1,227 to British Guiana, 
10 to Grenada, 84 to Antigua, and 7,839 to Mauritius. Of the whole 
8,272 were from the East Indies, 194 from Sierra Leone, 664 from Ma- 
deira, the rest from the Havannah, St. Helena, and the Azores. 


Army anv Navy.—tThe following were the numbers of men voted 
by the House of Commons for the Mitirary anp Navan SERVICES 
of the United Kingdom for the Years 1850-51 and 1851-52. 

MILITARY SERVICE :— 1851-2. 

Regular Army—Home Service...... 59,598 

Colonies ‘ 39,116 

“es Indian Establishment .... 30,497 
Royal Artillery—Home Service 7,313 
Sappers and Miners—Home Service ...... 1,321 
Royal Engineers—Home Service : 154 
COMICS 126 

Militia Staff 715 

Volunteer Corps 14,65 _ No returns. 

Enrolled Pensioners—Home Service ‘ 16,554 

Colonies .......... 1,950 


Total Military..175,919 162,630 


Navau SERVICE :— 
The Royal Navy—Men. ere ee ee ee 26,000 26,900 


9° Marines 11,000 


‘39,000 
The numbers borne on the books were 


Men 23,548 23,394 


39,093 38,957 
On Jan. 1, 1851, there were 21 Admirals, 27 Vice-Admirals, 51 


Kear-Admirals, 516 Captains, 605 Commanders, and 1,437 Lieutenants. 
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Care or Goop Horr.—By a census taken in May, 1849, the Po- 
PULATION of the whole Colony was éstimated at 285,279. From the 
unsettled mode of life of the coloured population it was difficult to 
ascertain their numbers, but the estimate gave in the Western Divi- 
sion in Cape Town (no distinction having been made between the white 
and coloured population) 11,517 males, 12,232 females; in the other 
portions, of whites 21,724 males, 20,294 females ; of coloured, 25,563 
males, 23,546 females; in the Eastern Division, of whites, 18,116 males, 
16,356 females; coloured 60,689 males, 71,148 females. 


REVENUE Po ice Force, Iretanp.—In 1851 this force consisted of 
150 officers and 907 men. The pay of the whole was 37,4141. 18s. 8d.; 
with 917, 10s. 10d. for the capture of illicit spirits, and 7187. 7s. for the 
capture of illicit malt, as additional rewards. The value of the spirit 
seized was 206/. 47s. 2d., but most of the malt was destroyed as not 
worth the duty. 


CoryruoLps.—In the eleven years—1841 to 1851 inclusive—since the 
appointment of the Copyhold Commissioners--401 enfranchisements 
have been effected, of which 149 were clerical, 131 collegiate, and i21 
lay. The consideration for the same has been 88,2387. 12s. as payment 
in full, 2,362/, 19s. 7d. in rent-charges, and 896l. 1s. 8d. in land. 


IncLosurEs, Enguanp.— The Seventh Annual Report of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners, dated January 31, 1852, states that 49 applica- 
tions for inclosures have been made since the last annual report, of 
which 41 will require the authority of Parliament, and 8 will not. 
The quantity of land comprised in these applications is 45,216 acres. 
The commissioners state that the average expense of each inclosure 
proceeding up to the time of the assents to the provisional orders, leav- 
ing the cases ready for parliament to deal with where necessary, or 
for the commissioners to authorise the inclosure, is 187. 1s. 3d. 


Joint Stock Compantes.—In the year 1851 there were 63 Compa- 
nies completely registered, and 211 provisionally registered; of the 211 
provisionally registered, 24 only had completed the registration within 
the year. The total amount of fees received was 3,292/., of which 113/. 
was received at the Branch office in Dublin. 


Hackney Carriaces, Metroporis.— The number of licenses 
granted to work Hackney Carriages in the Metropolis from January 5 
to September 1, 1851, was 694. ‘The total number of Hackney Car- 
riages working on September 1, 1851, was 3,548. The amount of 
money received as weekly duty in the year ending September 1, 1851, 
was 85,5871. The number of articles found in Hackney Carriages in 
the same period, and deposited at the proper office, was 2,152, of which 
1,154 were claimed by the owners. The number of persons on Sept. 1, 
1851, licensed as hackney drivers (including 1,061 proprietors) was 
6,039, and the stamp-duty received from them was 1,509/, 15s. 


Post Horse Duties.—The following has been the amount of the 
Post Office Duties, for the years ending January 5. 
1849, 1850. 1851. 1852. 
128,855 127,037 125,171 128,501 
Scotland ....seeee0+- 47,157 17,157 16,867 16,933 


146,011 144,194 142,038 145,434 
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ExcisE AND Customs.—In 1851 the number of persons employed in 
the Excise was 5,457, and the expense of collecting the duties was 
673/,826/. The expense of collecting the Customs Duties was 1,290,756/., 
but the number of persons employed is not stated. . 


Nationat Vaccine EsTaBLisHMENT.—The annual report states 
that in 1851 there was a great increase in the number of charges of 
lymph supplied, 218,632 charges having been furnished to 8,859 appli- 
cations. ‘The number reported as vaccinated was 121,595, besides 
11,984 by the stationary vaccinators in London. Lymph has again 
been forwarded to Alexandria: in the year ending Nov. 2, 1850, there 
had been 45,642 persons vaccinated in Lower .Egypt, and in five 
months, ending March 28, 1851, 29,303 others had been vaccinated. 


Savines Banxs.-In November, 1851, there were 477 Savings’ 
Banks in England and Wales, 43 in Scotland, 51 in Ireland, and 2 in 
the Channel Islands; total 574. The number of accounts then open 
was 1,161,838; the total amount owing to depositors was 30,184,604/. 
11s. 2d.;.the amount invested with the Commissioners for reducing the 
National Debt was 30,173,347. 1s. 11d.; and 8,680 annuities had been 
granted to the amount of 153,567l. 8s. 4d. The annual expenses of 
management, including all salaries, were 103,254/. 10s. 11d. 


Muitary Savincs Banks.--On March 31, 1851, the total amount 
of deposits was 121,188/.; the numbers of depositors was—Cavalry and 
Infantry 8,279, Ordnance 1,296, . 


Birtus, Deatus, AND Marriaces, ENGLAND.—In the year 1850 
there were in England and Wales 152,738 marriages, of which 130,953 
were according to the rites of the Established Church; 6,207 in super- 
intendant registrars’ offices, 5,623 in registered Roman Catholic places 
of worship, 9,626 in registered places of worship of other Christian 
denominations, 69 by Quakers, and 260 by Jews. Of the total number 
47,570 men, and 70,601 women, signed the register with marks. In the 
same period there were born 593,422 children, 302,834 males, and 
290,588 females; 20,488 males and 19,818 females were illegitimate. 
In the same period died 368,986 persons (upwards of 70,000 less 
than in 1849); of whom 186,459 were males and 182,527 were females. 


Birtus, DEatus, AND Marriaces, a return pur- 
porting to give Births, Deaths, and Marriages, for each year from 
Dec. 31, 1841,to Dec. 31, 1851, an explanatory note states that in Scot- 
land there is ‘‘no register of births,” and the return only gives such 
baptisms as have been registered; that there is “‘no register of deaths,” 
and the return only gives burials, and of these but a limited number, 
Edinburgh’city giving none for the whole period; that there is ‘‘ no 
register of marriages,” and the return only gives the proclamations 
with a view to marriage, which ‘affords hardly any criterion of the 
number of marriages.” This imperfect registration ought not to be 
allowed to continue. 
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XIL—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
| 1852. 
[15—16 Victorie.] 


Feb (Lorns.) Parliament was opened by the Queen, who entered 
g, the House for the first time by the royal entrance under Victoria 

* Tower. The royal speech, after the usual allusion to the con- 
ltinuance of friendly relations with foreign powers, expressed a strong ex- 
pectation of the final settlement of the affairs of Schleswig and Holstein, 
through the instrumentality of the Treaty of Berlin; regretted the long 
continuance of the Kafir war, and the commission of agrarian outrages “‘ of 
the most serious description’ in the north of Ireland ; and hinted at an increase 
in the estimates of the year. Legislation for the purpose of improving the 
practice and procedure of the superior courts of law and equity, was next 
earnestly recommended to the deliberate attention of Parliament; as also 
further Claes for finally conferring representative institutions on New 
Zealand. The large reduction made in the taxes during late years, 
tending so much to the relief and comfort of the people, and unattended with 
a diminution of the national income, was then alluded to with great satisfaction, 
Her Majesty having given utterance to her thankfulness to Almighty God 
for the continuance of peace and order throughout the country, concluded 
by recommending the present time as a fitting one for calmly considering 
whether it might not be advisable to make such amendments in the Reform 
Act of the late reign as would be calculated to carry into more complete 
effect the principles upon which that law is founded. The address was 
moved by the Earl of Albemarle, and seconded by Lord Leigh. The Earl 
of Derby in criticising the royal speech condemned the repeal of the corn 


laws as ‘‘ rendering this country more and more dependent on foreign coun- 


tries for the principal proportion of its supply,” and asserted that ‘‘ he had 
not in the slightest degree altered his opinion that, for the purpose of 
revenue and protection to native industry, it was desirable that agricultural 
produce should be included among the list of those articles of import upon 
which a revenue should be raised.” The noble Jord as well as Earl Grey, Lord 
Brougham, and other noble lords who followed, reprobated the attacks made 
by the English press upon the policy of the President of the French Re- 
public. The Earl of Harrowby protested against the press being gagged 
on any question whatever. Aftera few remarks from the Earl of Malmes- 
bury in condemnation of the intemperate language of the press on the subject 
alluded to the address was agreed to. Lord Brougham brought ina Bill, which 
was read a ffirst time, to extend the operation of the County Courts, giving 
them jurisdiction in certain common law cases, and power to carry out the 

decrees of the Court of Chancery, and conferring on the judges of those 
courts the functions of Masters in Chancery. 

(Commons.) Sir R. E. Bulkeley moved and Mr. J. Bonham Carter 
seconded the address to the Queen. Sir B. Hall followed, and put a 
question to Lord J. Russell for the purpose of eliciting an explanation 
tespecting the dismissal from office of Lord Palmerston. Lord J. Russell 
stated the reasons which had influenced him in dismissing his colleague, 
among which were—the sending a dispatch by the latter, in which the other 
members of the government had not concurred, and his having approved of the 
proceedings of the Prince President of the French republic in the cowp-d'etat 
of December 2. In relation, to this latter subject the noble lord said, “ he 
had seen with very great regret the language which has been used by a 
portion of the press of this country upon the affairs of France.” Lord Fal- 
merston followed, and in the course of his speech reiterated his approval 
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of the coup-d’etat. The other speakers were Mr. H. Baillie, Mr. Geach, 
Mr. M. Milnes, Lord D. Stuart, Mr. B. Osborne, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, The address was agreed to without division. 
Feb (Commons.) On the sessional orders being moved Mr. Hume 
4, Proposed that no public money be voted after midnight, but his 
* motion was defeated by 146 to 64. A short conversation followed 
on the accommodations afforded in the refreshment room of the House, after 
which Sir R. Bulkeley brought up the report on the address. Mr. Hume 
called attention to the defective ventilation and lighting of the House, and 
was followed on this subject by Mr. B. Osborne, Captain Fitzroy, and Lord 
Seymour. The report was then agreed to. i 
Feb (Lorps.) The Marquess of Westminster having read Her Ma- 
5,  Jesty’s reply to their lordships’ address, the Duke of Wellington 
* pronounced a eulogium upon Sir Harry Smith in his conduct of 
the Kafir war, and after alluding to the difficulty of military operations in 
the bush, recommended the opening of roads for the ready transport of 
troops as the only mode of subduing a country like that occupied by the 
Kafir chiefs. Lord Cranworth then brought in a Bill to amend the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, which was read a first time, as were also two Bills 
brought in by the Lord Chancellor ; 1. Entitled the Common Law Proce- 
dure Amendment Bill, one object of which was to transfer all the judges’ 


salaries from the suitors’ fund to the consolidated fund; and 2. To annihi- — 


late the office of secretary in bankuptcy. 

(Commons.) The House having gone into Committee on the motion of 
Mr. F. Mackenzie, leave was given to bringin a Bill for the better regulation of 
Scotch public houses, which was subsequently brought in and read a first time ; 
as was also a Bill brought in by Mr. Freshfield for consolidating the statutes 
relating to the Assessment of Rates. Lord J. Russell laid on the table a 
copy of the treaty recently concluded between Great Britain and France 


on the subject of International Copyright. A short conversation on the 
lighting and ventilation of the House ensued, after which the House ad- 
journed. 


Feb (Lorps.) Conversations on the subject of the supply of 
6, ammunition and arms to the Kafirs by parties in this country, and 
* on the dismissal of Sir H. Smith. 

(Commons.) Lord M. Hill having read Her Majesty’s reply to the 
Commons’ address, Lord J. Russell laid on the table correspondence with 
foreign governments respecting foreign refugees in this country, and in 
answer to a question from Lord D. Stuart, stated that satisfaction had been 
demanded for the outrage committed on Mr. Mather. A motion on supply 
having been agreed to in Committee the House resumed, and gave leave to. 
the Solicitor-General to bring in a Bill for the Relief of Suitorsin Chancery ; 
to Lord Seymour to bring in a Bill to regulate the water supply of the Metro- 
polis, and to Mr. Mowatt to bring in a Bill for the better supply of water in 
the Metropolis, and the adoption of a better system of drainage. Mr. B. 
Osborne’s motion for calling Dr. Reid to the bar of the House to be ques-. 
tioned on the subject of the ventilation of the House was then discussed 
and carried by 55 to 24, The Doctor was then called in and examined. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of 

g, the Common Law Procedre Bill, which was agreed to, Lord 

* Lyndhurst having recommended that the simple machinery of the 

county courts should be applied to the superior courts of common law in 
ordinary cases, 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr, J. Williams, Lord J. Russell stated that 
the decision to recall] Sir H. Smith was come toby the whole cabinet. 
After a short interval the noble lord rose to move for leave to bring in a new 
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Reform Bill, the most important proposals of which were; 1. The substitu. 
tion of a rated value of 5/. in boroughs for the existing 10/. franchise; 2. 
The reduction of the occupation franchise in counties from 501. to 201. rated 
value, and in copyhold tenures and long leases the reduction of the 
qualification from 10/. to 5/.; 3. The creation of a new class of voters, con- 
sisting of persons residing either in counties or boroughs who paid direct 
taxes to the amount of 40s. a year; 4. The addition of places in the neigh- 
bourhood to small boroughs with less than 500 electors ; 5. The abolition of 
the property qualification ; and 6. The abolition of all invidious distinctions 
between oaths taken by Protestants and Roman Catholics, and the adoption 
of one form of oath without the words ‘* On the true faith of a Christian,” 
and to be taken by all members alike. With regard to Ireland the county 
franchise should remain as fixed by a late Act, but the qualification in 
boroughs would be reduced from 81. to SJ. A long desultory conversation 
ensued, after which the motion was agreed to. The noble lord also obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the more effectual inquiry into the existence of 
Bribery at Elections. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill and 

10. the Secretary of Bankrupts Office Abolition Bill were read a 

* second time. Lord Lyndhurst brought in a Bill to enable one 

House of Parliament to take up a measure which had passed through the 

other in a former session (Legislative Proceedings Bill), which was read a 

first time. Lord Roden brought under their lordships’ notice the late out- 
rages in the north of Ireland. 

(Commons.) Mr.S. Crawford moved for leave to bring in a Bill to legalize 
the custom of the Ulster Tenant Right, to secure compensation for tenants’ 
improvements, and to limit the power of eviction in certain cases. ‘The 
motion led to a long discussion, and was then agreed to. Mr. M‘Cullagh 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill to enable Irish grand juries to make pre- 
sentments in aid of railways in certain cases; Sir J. Pakington to bring in 
a Bill to regulate the Sale of Beer; Mr. M. Gibson, a Bill to establish 
County Financial Boards for the assessing of county rates and for the ad- 
ministration of the county expenditure in England and Wales; and Mr. 
Aglionby for the Enfranchisement of Copyhold Lands. 

Feb (Commons.) Mr. Brotherton moved the second reading of the 

11, Manchester and Salford Education Bill, the object of which was 
* stated to be ‘‘to provide free education to children of all the in- 
habitants of the two boroughs by means of a local rate, to be managed by 
the town council or committee appointed by them. Mr. M. Gibson moved the 
postponement of the motion for a fortnight. Ultimately, the debate was 
adjourned for a week. In Committee of Supply a vote of 17,742,800/. 
exchequer bills was agreed to. Mr. B. Osborne then moved a series of 
resolutions confiding to Dr. Reid the warming, lighting, and ventilation of 
the House. The motion was seconded by Sir J. Pakington, and after a 
short debate was carried by 96 against 68. On the motion of Mr. 
Hume, the Select Committee on the Income Tax was reappointed. The 
County Rate Expenditure Bill was brought in by Mr. M. Gibson, and read 
a first time. ; 
b (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst called the attention of the Lord 

Feb. Chancellor to the Common Law Procedure Amendment Bill, sug- 
_ = gested that the table of fees recommended in the report cf 
the commissioners should be added to it, and concluded by moving, that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee, which was agreed to. A question 
from Lord Lyndhurst to learn what state of preparation the Chancery 
Reform Bill which was promised to be introduced into the Lower House on 
the 16th had arrived at, gave rise to an interesting conyersation between the 
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noble and learned Lord, the Lord Chancellor (who was unable to give a 
satisfactory reply), and Lord Brougham. The Earl of Fitzwilliam then put 
a question respecting the outrage upon Mr. Mather, at Florence, to Earl 
Granville, who stated the injury done to Mr. Mather, and thata demand for 
reparation had been made, and an inquiry was at present pending. The 
Municipal Corporations Acts Amendment Bill and the Secretary of 
Bankruptcy Office Abolition Bill went through Committee. — 

(Commons.) A Bill for the Drainage of Loughs Foyle and Swilly in 
Treland was read a second time. Mr. 8S. Crawford brought in his Tenant 
Right Bill, which was read a first time, as were also the New Reform Bill, 
brought in by Lord J. Russell, and the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill. 
A long debate was raised on Sir W. Jolliffe’s motion for a Select Com- 
mittee on the contracts entered into for the supply of meat provisions for the 
use of Her Majesty’s navy in 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850,Jand 1851. The 
motion, altered so as to include 1845 and 1846, was agreed to. The Mort- 
main Committee was re-appointed on the motion of Mr. Headlam. Leave 
was given to Sir W. Somerville to bring in a Bill to provide for the better 
paving, lighting, cleansing, water supply, and regulation of Irish towns ; 
to Mr. J. Bell to bring in his Pharmacy Bill; to Mr. Frewen, a Bill to 
extend the powers of justices of the peace over Dangerous Animals ; to 
Mr. F. Peel, a Bill to consolidate the laws relating to the carriage of Passen- 
gers by Sea ; and to Mr. Sotheron, a Bill to amend and consolidate the laws 
relating to Friendly Societies. A Select Committee on the Customs was 
appointed on the motion of Mr. Mitchell. . 

(Lorps.) The importation of gunpowder and arms into the 

Cape of Good Hope for the supply of the Kafirs was again 

brought under the notice of the House by the Earl of Malmes- 

bury, on a motion for returns, which were ordered, after a reply from 

Earl Grey. Lord Brougham then moved the second reading of the County 

Courts Extension Bill, which he stated to be the same Bill as that of last 

year, with the clause re-inserted (which had been struck out in the Com- 

mons) giving counsel to those courts an option of taking briefs directly from 

clients without the intervention of an attorney. With the exception of the 

clause alluded to, Lords Campbell and Cranworth approved generally of the 

Bill, which was read a second time. The Patent Law Amendment 

Bill was then read a first time, the Municipal Corporations Acts Amend- 
ment Bill a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. Labouchere obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
carry into effect certain provisions contained in the copyright treaty with 
France ; Lord Seymour, a Bill to confirm the provisional orders of the Board 
of Health respecting certain towns ; the Lord Advocate, a Bill to extend the 


right of voting for members of Parliament and to amend the laws relating to - 


the representation of the people in Scotland ; to Sir W. Somerville, a similar 
Bill with respect to Ireland. 
Feb (Lorps.) A conversation on the affairs of India and the ex- 
16. pedition to Rangoon, at the instance of the Earl of Ellenborough, 
* was followed by the Secretary of Bankrupts Office Abolition Bull 
being read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The House having gone into Committee on the Militia 
Laws, Lord John Russell brought forward his motion for a Local Militia, 
whose services would be confined to the counties to which they belonged, 
the country depending, in case of actual hostilities, on a commensurate 
increase of the regular army, unless in case of sudden. invasion, when the 
proposed militia would be employed against an enemy only whilst the 
recruiting of the regular force was going on. The Bill would be confined 
to England and Wales; and, if necessary, a similar measure would be 
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brought in for Scotland ; to Ireland he did not propose to extend the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. A long conversation followed, during which Mr. Cobden 
condemned the proposal for calling out the militia as unnecessary, and 
recommended instead a proper distribution of the navy, for which eight 
millions a year were paid ; the fears of invasion were groundless, the hypo- 
theses of a hostile descent upon the coast which had been put forward were 
ridiculous. Lord Palmerston said he had urged the adoption of some mea- 
sure of this kind since 1846; he did not anticipate war, but to be prepared 
for it was the best way to avoid it ; he objected to the omission of Ireland 
from the measure, because it looked like an insinuation that the Irish were 
traitors, and declared himself in favour of a regular instead of a local 
militia. Several other speakers having addressed the chair, Sir G. Grey 
pointed out that a local militia was a defensive force, and therefore not cal- 
culated to alarm the jealousy of continental powers; whereas the object of a 
regular militia was to set free the regular army to act against the enemy 
abroad. . After much further discussion, the resolution was agreed to. The 
Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill was then read a second time. Leave was 
given to bring in a Bill to Disfranchise the Borough of St. Albans; a 
Bill to Amend the Laws relating to the Election of Magistrates in Scotch 
Burghs; a Bill to Amend the Scotch Law of Evidence ; a Bill to Abolish 
Tests required from Lay Professors in Scotch Universities; and a Bill to 
Amend the Irish Fisheries Acts. 
Feb (Lorps.) The Earl of Clancarty presented himself at the 
17, table to take the oaths; but objected to take the oath of abjura- 

' “"* tion, which denies the Pope’s authority in this realm, on the ground 
that such assertion is not true; and ultimately withdrew without taking 
the oath. Certain returns respecting the recent agrarian outrages in the pro- 
vince of Ulster were ordered. ‘The County Courts Further Extension Bili 
was further discussed in Committee, the clause empowering barristers to act 
without the intervention of attorneys giving rise to an animated conversation 
between the Lord Chancellor, and Lords Brougham and Campbell. The 
clause was amended as proposed by the Lord Caaacallon: who objected to 
barristers acting as attorneys, and to attorneys performing the duties of bar- 
risters. The Bill was then agreed to, and reported. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston gave notice, that, on the report of the 
resolutions of the Committee on the Militia Laws, he should move an 
amendment with the object of making the force a general one, not for 
England only, but for all parts of the United Kingdom. A debate then 
arose on Mr. Slaney’s motion for a standing Committee to report on 
measures for the removal of all obstacles to the investment of small sums by 
the humbler classes ; the motion was ultimately withdrawn. Sir De L. 
Evans’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill to Repeal the Duty on Carriages 
was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the score of revenue, 
and negatived by 59 to 24. The House also rejected, by 61 to 28, Mr. 
Headlam’s motion for the Abolition of the Stamp Duties on Receipts. The 
Irish and Scotch Parliamentary Reform Bills and the Scotch Law of 
Evidence Bill were brought in and read a first time. 

Feb (Commons.) The County Rates Bill was read a second time, 

1g, 00 the motion of Mr. Freshfield. Mr. F. Mackenzie’s Scotch 
* Public House Bill was read a second time, Mr. Hume’s motion to 
postpone the Bill for six months having been rejected by 123 to 67. The 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill was also read a second time, on the motion 
of Mr. Aglionby. Mr. Bright moved the second reading of the County 
Rates and Expenditure Bill, which motion, after a debate, was negatived by 
133 against 63. The Commons Inclosure Bill was then read a second time; 
the Copyright Bill, a first time. oe 
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Feb (Lorvs.) The Earl of Ellenborough moved for papers con- 

* nected with his recall from the Governor-Generalship of India ; 
but, at the instance of the Marquess of Lansdowne, did not press 
for their production. After a conversation between Lords Lyndhurst, 
Brougham, Campbell, and Cranworth, and the Earl of Derby, on the exor- 
bitant costs charged by attorneys in County Court suits, and the contradic- 
tory decisions of the courts of law on this subject, the consideration of the 
report of the County Courts Further Extension Bill was postponed, upon 
the recommendation of Earl Grey, in order to afford time for the discussion 
of a clause to remedy the evil complained of. The Messenger to the Great 
Seal Abolition Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) A long debate on Lord Naas’s motion, condemnatory of 
the transactions between Lord Clarendon and the Dublin World news- 
pa i terminated in a division, in which 229 voted against the motion, and 
137 for it. 

Feb (Commons.) A motion made by Lord J. Russell to permit the 

90, setjeant-at-arms to defend an action brought against him for false 
* imprisonment by W. Lynes, one of the witnesses before the St. 
Alban’s Election Committee, was agreed to. The noble lord then, in moving 
the adoption of the report on the Local Militia Acts, repeated the main pro- 
visions of the proposed measure. Lord Palmerston moved an amendment 
to make the force general instead of local, in name as well as in fact. 
A long debate followed, terminating in a division of 136 for the amend- 
ment and 125 for the reception of the report, leaving ministers in a minority 
of 11. After a few remarks from Lord J. Russell, Lord Palmerston, and 
Sir B. Hall, the former noble lord announced the intention of the minis- 
ters to resign, which announcement was received with loud and repeated 
cheers. Leave to bring in Bills was then given to Mr. Labouchere, 
to abolish Differential Duties on Foreign Ships, on condition of recipro- 
city ; to Mr. Gladstone, to remove Legal Doubts affecting the Manage- 
ment of Church Affairs in the Colonies; and to the Attorney-General, 
a — the due administration of Charitable Trusts in England and 

a es. 
Feb, .. (Lorps.) The Marquess of Lansdowne announced the resigna- 
93, tion of the Whig Ministry, and moved the adjournment of the 

* House till the 27th inst. 

(Commons.) Mr. Spooner postponed his motion on the Maynooth 
Grant till after Easter. Lord J. Russell announced the resignation of his 
ministry, and moved an adjournment till the 27th. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby explained the motives which in- 

97, duced him to take office, and the course he intended to pursue. 
* The policy of his government should be the maintenance of peace ; 
a calm and temperate course of conduct towards other nations, respecting 
their independence, and abstaining from all intermeddling in their internal 
affairs; he deprecated the attempt to create a panic of invasion, but thought 
it advisable to place the military force of the country under better organiza- 
tion and discipline. With regard to commerce and finance, he saw no 
reason why foreign corn should be the only article of import exempted from 
duty 5 this was a question however to be solved only by a reference to the 
well-understood and clearly-expressed opinion of the people. He thought 
the plan adopted by the United States of taxing those foreign articles which 
entered into competition with home products worthy of consideration. Ad- 
mitting that he was ina minority in the Lower House, and doubting whether 
he hada majority in their Lordships’ House, he appealed to the indulgence of 
both chambers not to introduce party motions, as he was not disposed at 
once to interrupt the regular course of legislation. He recommended the 
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passing of measures of social and legal reform; but did not include in the 
former class the Parliamentary Reform Bills of the late ministry. The 
established church he would maintain in all its integrity ; not by penal 
enactments, but by resisting all attempts at aggression, and by lending the 
power of the State to extend its influence. Earl Grey deprecated any 
return to protective duties, and urged upon ministers an early explanation 
on this subject. Earl Fitzwilliam rejoiced that the Reform Bill of the 
Whig Government would not be adopted by the Government of the noble 
earl. Further reforms were dangerous; ‘‘ many persons would rather live 
under a mild despotism, than under a government where they were con- 
tinually discussing popular rights.” The Earl of Aberdeen expressed his 
determined adherence to free trade, but concurred in the noble earl’s views 
respecting his foreign policy. Lord Brougham spoke in favour of free trade 
and legal reform, It was then agreed that their lordships should adjourn 
until after the re-election of such members of the Government as had 
vacated their seats in the Lower House, 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr, Forbes Mackenzie, new writs were 
ordered for the seats vacated by the members of the new government on 
acceptance of office. A new writ was also ordered for Cork, in the room 
of Dr. Power, appointed governor of St. Lucia. Mr. Bramston moved 
that a writ for the borough of Harwich should issue ; whereupon Sir De L, 
Evans moved an amendment, suspending the issue of the writ for six 
months: a discusssion followed, after which, both motion and amendment 
were postponed, on the ground of the absence of ministers. Several private 
Bills having been advanced a stage, a motion of adjournment till March 12 
was agreed to. A great number of notices of motions and adjournments of 
motions were then given; and, the Personal Estates of Intestates Bill 
having been read a second time and the Commons Inclosure Bill a third 
time and passed, the House adjourned. 

March (Lorvs.) The County Courts Further Extension Bill was 

12 reported, with amendments, In the course of an interesting con- 

*  -versation on legal reform, between Lord Lyndhurst, the Lord 

Chancellor, and Lord Brougham, the Lord Chancellor (Sir E. Sugden, 

Lord St. Leonards) stated it to be his intention to adopt entirely the 

recommendations of the Chancery Commissioners in reforming the Court 
of Chancery. 

(Comaons.) The second reading of the British Electric Telegraph 
Company Bill was opposed by Mr. Ricardo, who moved the second reading 
this day six months; but the Bill was carried by 210 over 60, The 
English, Irish, and Scotch Parliamentary Representation Bills of the late 
Government were ordered to be read a second time this day three months, 
on the motion of Lord J. Russell. The St. Albans Disfranchisement Dill 
was read a second time, Mr. J. Bell’s motion for the adjournment of the 
debate having fallen to the ground for want of a seconder, The Personal 
Estates of Intestates Bill then passed Committee. 

March (Lorps.) Lord Beaumont asked whether Government in- 

15, tended to reimpose a duty on corn, and complained of the great 

* inconvenience which uncertainty on this subject occasioned to the 
country. The Earl of Derby replied in a long speech, during which he 
said it was impossible to remove the uncertainty which existed on the sub- 
ject till after the general election. He admitted that an appeal to the 
country should be made as soon as the necessary business of the session 
would admit; but no challenge, no mortification to which he might be sub- 
jected would induce him to make that appeal one hour earlier than the 
great public interests in his keeping required, ‘“ The next election,” the 
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noble lord repeated, “ must finally decide, at once and forever, the great 
question of our commercial policy.” 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into a Committee of Supply on 
the Navy Estimates, Mr. C. Villiers, in an able speech, in which he con- 
trasted the commercial condition of the country under protection and free 
trade, asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) whether 
ministers intended to propose an import duty on foreign corn, with a view 
to elicit a statement of the views of ministers upon commercial and fiscal 
legislation, Mr. Disraeli’s reply tallied with that given by the Earl of 
Derby in the Upper House, that in the present parliament no step would be 
taken by Government to carry out the policy on which they had risen to 
power, and that the controversy between protection and free trade must be 
finally settled by a new parliament; Government would consider the 
grievances of the great productive interests, and bring forward such remedial 
measures as they might think necessary ; having appealed to the opposition 
for fair play, not for the ministry but for the country, he enumerated the 
measures to be proceeded with before the dissolution, The debate was con- 
tinued by Lord J. Russell, Sir J. Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Pal- 
merston, all of whom argued strongly in favour of free trade and an early 
dissolution. ‘The principal speakers on the Government side were Mr. 
Herries, Mr. Walpole, Mr. B. Cochrane, and Mr. Newdegate. The House 
then went into Committee, and agreed to a vote of 39,000 men for the navy, 
and one or two money votes for the wages and maintenance of the men. 
The House having resumed went into a Committee of Ways and Means, in 
which a vote of 8,000,0007. was taken. The Scotch Burghs, the Charitable 
Trusts, and the Copyright Amendment Bills, were read asecondtime. The 
Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill passed Committee. _ 

— (Lorps.) The County Courts Further Extension Bill was 

1 read a third time, and passed. In reply to the Marquess of Clan- 

* ricarde, Earl Derby stated that the application of the funds 
granted for educational purposes in Ireland would be considered by a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, with a view of removing the objections entertained 
against the national system by the Irish Protestant Clergy. 

(Commons.) The Select Committee on the Mortmain Laws was ap- 
pointed. The Annual Indemnity Bill was read a first time, and the order 
of the day for the second reading of the Friendly Societies’ Act was dis- 
charged. The report on the Committee of Supply was then agreed to. 

(Commons.) Mr. Brotherton moved the second reading ofthe 
Manchester and Salford Education Bill. Mr. M. Gibson moved 
as an amendment the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 

into the state of education in Manchester and Salford, and whether it is 
advisable to make any provision for education in these boroughs by means 
of local rates. Mr. Roebuck having seconded the amendment, a debate 
followed, in which Mr. Walpole, Lord John Russell, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. 
W. J. Fox, and others took part, and which terminated in the witfidrawal of 
both motion and amendment. The Bill was then ordered to be read a 
second time this day month ; and Mr. Gibson’s resolution for a Select Com- 
mittee, with certain alterations, agreed to. The Pharmacy Bill, on the 
motion of Mr. J. Bell, was read a second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee. The Municipal Cor rations, the Common Law Fees, the 
Indemnity, and the Consolidated Fund Bills, were read a second time. Mr. 
Sotheron brought in a new Friendly Societies Bill, which was read a first 
time, as was also Mr. Tuffnell’s Property Qualification Abolition Bill. 

i) After a conversation on the subjects of rifle corps, 
and a county police for England, between the Earls of Ellen- 
borough and Derby, the Earl of Shaftesbury moved an address 
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to the crown, for the establishment of a state asylum for criminal lunatics. 
in Earl of Derby objecting, the motidn, after some discussion, was with- 
rawn. 

— Mr. Cogan, the new member for Kildare, took the oaths 
and his seat. Mr. Reynolds’s motion to obtain compensation for the losses 
sustained by the depositors in the Cuffe Street Savings Bank was defeated 
by 149 to 40. After some remarks from Mr. Hume and Mr. H. Drummond, 
on amotion by the former for papers respecting the proceedings of Sir James 
Brooke in ape the House beter counted out. 

‘ rps.) The Duke of Newcastle, in presenting a petition 
* explanation of the commercial policy of the Government, declared 
that he could give no support to ministers, until they renounced all intention 
of reimposing a duty on corn ; and urged the dissolution of parliament with 
the least possible delay. The Earl of Derby admitted the desirableness of 
an early settlement of the commercial policy of the country ; for this he 
was as anxious as the noble duke, and next autumn should not pass without 
a new parliament having an opportunity of declaring the verdict of the 
nation on the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. He would not state 
any definite time for the dissolution of parliament: he desired to pass, in 
the present session, measures for the good of the country — what those 
measures were he would not distinctly specify—and as soon as those mea- 
sures were passed an appeal to the country should be made. The Earls of 
Wicklow, Aberdeen, and Grey, and Lord Redesdale having addressed 
the House, the petition was ordered to lie on the table. The Patent Law 
Amendment Bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell put a question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to know whether ministers meant to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment, and to call a new one, with the least possible delay consistent with a 
due regard to the public service. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
sidered the question unprecedented, but replied in nearly the same terms as 
the Earl of Derby in the Upper House. In Committee of Supply, Major 
Beresford moved the army estimates, viz. 101,937 men, an increase over last 
year of 3,195, owing to the Kafir war; and 6,013,970I. to defray the ex- 
penses of this branch of the service, and concluded by moving the number 
of men. Mr. B. Osborne opposed the motion, on the ground that minis- 
ters had not given any definite explanation of the policy they intended to 
pursue. A long desultory debate followed, after which, Mr. Osborne de- 
clining to divide, the vote for the number of men was agreed to. The 
money vote was deferred, and the House having resumed, the Personal 
Estates of Intestates Bill was read a third time, and passed, The Passen- 
gers Act Amendment, the General Board of Health, and the Improvement 
of Irish Towns Bills were read a second time. Select Committees on the 
ventilation of the House, on the Agrarian Outrages in Ulster, and on Public 
Libraries were appointed. 

March ., (LORDs-) On the motion of Lord —— a Bill to reduce 
99, _ the time for the Assembling of Parliament from fifty to thirty-five 

‘ ** days after the date of the proclamation of dissolution, was read a 
rst time. 


(Commons.) Lord J. Russell expressed himself satisfied with the expla- 
nation of Earl Derby in the House of Lords, respecting the period of the 
dissolution of parliament, and stated the course the opposition meant to pur- 
sue; namely, to offer no impediment to the passing of the naval and military 
estimates, in order that the dissolution might be as early as possible. On 
other matters he reserved his opposition till they came before the House ; and 
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concluded by deprecating any interference with the system of national 
education in Ireland, as threatened by the inquiry announced on a previous 
evening by the Home Secretary. A long desultory conversation followed, 
after which the military and naval votes were put seriatim, and agreed to, 
with very little remark. The Indemnity Bill, the Bill for Abolishing the 
Office of Messenger of the Great Seal, the Suitors in Chancery Reform 
Bill, the Copyright Amendment Bill, and the St. Alban’s Disfranchisement 
Bill, passed through Committee. A Bill relating to the appointment and 
payment of Parish Constables was brought in by Mr. Deedes; and a Bill 
to Amend the Acts relating to the Payment of Advances made to Districts 
in Ireland, brought in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was read a first 
time. Sir J. Pakington’s Sale of Beer Bill was withdrawn. 

(Lorps.) The second reading of the Law of Wills Amend- 
ment Bill, the objects of which were. stated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was read a second time. In reply to Lord Beaumont, who 

put a question to ascertain the intentions of Government in regard to the 

Argentine confederation, the Earl of Malmesbury replied, that Govern- 

. had taken steps to negotiate with the confederation, conjointly with 
rance, 

(Commons.) Mr. Stafford, in answer to a question, stated that the 
Admiralty intended to send out another expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin. Mr, Frewen, after presenting petitions, moved, ‘‘ that in any 
remission of taxation, the repeal of the duty on hops ought to be taken 
into serious consideration by the House.” Mr. Hodges seconded the mo- 
tion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer having promised that the object of 
the mover should be carefully considered by Government, the motion was, 
after a short discussion, withdrawn. Mr. Henley brought in a Bill for the 


Apprehension of Deserters from Ships; Mr. Frewen, a Bill to promote 


Church Building. The St. Alban’s Disfranchisement Bill was read a third 
time, as was also the Consolidated Fund Bill. 
(Commons.) The County Rates Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee on the motion of Mr. Freshfield, after which the Cor- 
tupt Practices at Elections Bill was read a second time, and the 
House went into Committee on the Common Law Fees Regulations Bill, 
some clauses of which were agreed to. 
(Lorps.) A Bill to extend the operation of the County 
Courts in cases of Bankruptcy was brought in by Lord Brougham 
and read a first time. The Law of Wills Amendment Bill 
passed through Committee. Lord Monteagle then moved for a Select 
Committee on the Irish Consolidated Annuities Act, and instanced cases of 
hardship resulting from the enforcement of the Repayment of the Advances. 
The Earl of Glengall having seconded the motion, the Earl of Derby ad- 


mitted that a revision of the law was necessary, and consented to grant the 
Committee. 


(Commons.) The second reading of the London and Watford Spring 
Water Company’s Bill was carried on a division by 196 over 65. In 
reply to Mr. Keogh, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that ministers 
would not propose the repeal of the Maynooth Grant Act in the present Par- 
liament ; what might be done in the next Parliament he could not say. 
After some further questions had been answered, Mr. Hume moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the representative system by making the 
franchise depend on residence and rating only ; by introducing vote by bal- 
lot ; by reducing the duration of Parliament to three years ; and by adjusting 
the representation on the basis of property and population. The motion was 
ably seconded by Sir J. Walmsley and led to a long debate, during which 
Mr. H. Drummond, Mr. Napier, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
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J. Russell, and Mr. Walpole, spoke against the motion; Sir W. P. Wood 
spoke in favour of the motion, but wotld not vote for it; Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. F. Berkeley, and Mr. B. Osborne supported the motion, which, after a 
reply from Mr. Hume, went to a division and was negatived by 244 against 
89. The Scotch Burghs Bill was then committed pro formd, and the In- 
demnity Bill was read a third time and passed. 

March  (Lonvs.) A Bill to extend the term of the Protection of In- 

26 ventions Act of last session was read asecond time, after which the 

* Commons Inclosure Bill passed Committee and was reported. 
The Consolidated Fund Bill and the Proclamation for Assembling Partilia- 
ment Bill were read a second time. The Earl of Glengall brought in a Bill 
to amend the laws relating to Medical Practitioners in Ireland. 

(Commons.) Lord Naas took the oaths and his seat for Coleraine, 
Mr. Knox for Dungannon. In Committee of Supply the Ordnance Esti- 
mates were voted, and immediately after, ina Committeee of Ways and 
Means, a vote of 17,742,800/. wasagreedto. The Mutiny Bill and Marine 
Mutiny Bill were then read a second time ; the St. Albans Disfranchisement 
Lill a third time, and passed ; and in a Committee of the whole House on 
the Copyright Amendment Acts, a resolution on which to form a Bill was 
agreed to, A long discussion succeeded on the principle of the Apprehen- 
sion of Deserters from Ships Bill, which was read a second time. The 
Charitable Trusts, the Corrupt Practices at Elections, and the Copyhold 
Enfranchisement Bills, passed Committee, the two last mentioned pro forma. 

March (Lorvs.) The Earl of Ellenborough, in moving for papers 

relating to the forfeiture of the Ameer Ali Murad’s territories, 

raised a debate upon the affairs of Scinde, in which Lord Broughton, 
the Earl of Derby, and Earl Grey, took part. The papers with some others, 
designated by the Earl of Derby, were then ordered ; and the Protection of 
Inventions, the Commons Inclosure, the Consolidated Fund, and the Law 
of Wills Amendment Bills were read a third time; the Personal Estate of 
Intestates, the Manchester House of Recovery, and Watson’s Hospital 
Estate Bills were read a second time. The Proclamation for Assembling 
Parliament Bill passed Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. Scully took the oaths and his seat for the county of 
Cork. The Common Law Fees Regulation Bill passed Committee. Mr. 
Walpole then moved for leave to bring in a Militia Bill, the object of which 
he stated to be to provide, by means}of volunteers, an armed force for the 
national defence, and to make that force effective by drilling and training ; 
the amount of force to be permanently maintained was 80,000 men, of which 
number 50,000 would be raised in the first year, and 30,000 in the second ; 
the period of service was to be 5 years; the men to be paid by bounties or by 
monthly allowances ; the training would be for 21 days in each year in 
ordinary circumstances ; the force to be embodied in event of actual inva- 
sion or imminent danger of it; the enlistment to be voluntary, except in 
districts not supplying their quota, in which cases recourse would be had to 
the ballot; the expense in the first year would be about 400,000/., in after 
years about 250,000/7.a year. A long debate ensued, after which leave 
was given to bring in the Bill. The report onthe Committee of Supply was 
then agreed to, and the Mutiny and Marine Mutiny Bills passed through 
Committee. Leave to bring in a Bill was given to Mr. Bouverie, to abolish the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in cases of brawling in churches ; to 
Sir W. Jolliffe to continue the Prevention of Contagious Diseases in Cattle 
Act; to Lord Naas, to continue certain Acts relating to Irish Manufactures. 

(Lorps.) In a conversation between the Earl of Minto, 
the Earl of Derby, and the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of 
Derby explained that in a statement which he had lately made, 
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he said nothing that could lead to the supposition that the present 
session would be of unusually short duration ; with regard to the period of the 
dissolution of the present Parliament he could name neither May, nor June, 
nor July ; the autumn should not pass over without a new Parliament dis- 
cussing the question of protection ; beyond this he had not bound himself, 
and beyond this he would not bind himself. The Personal Estates of Intes- 
tates Bill then passed through Committee, and the Proclamation for Assem- 
bling Parliament Bill was read a third time and passed. An interesting 
discussion followed on a motion for papers relating to the administration of 
the estates of lunatics, between Lord Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, and 
Lord Truro. 

(Commons.) Mr. Anderson’s motion ‘‘to render the commercial steam 
navy available for the national defence in case of emergency” was with- 
drawn, Government concurring in its object though not undertaking to carry 
it into effect at present. Mr, Anstey’s motion for a committe on the Wine 
Duties having been agreed to, Mr. H. Berkeley moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to establish vote by ballot at elections for membérs of Parliament. 
After a discussion the House divided—144 for, 246 against, the ballot. 

March .<COMMons.) Mr. Sharman Crawford moved the second reading 
+3}, _ Of the Irish Tenant Right Bill. Sir D. Norreys having seconded 
~~" the motion, Mr. Napier, Attorney-General for Ireland, declared 


himself an advocate for the principle of unexhausted improvements, but took 
objection to some of the details of the Bill, and gave an outline of three 
Bills on this subject which he hoped to bring in, but not during the present 
session, under sanction of the Government. Mr. B. Roche, Viscount 
Castlereagh, Mr. Scully, Mr. Keogh, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. B. Osborne, 
supported the second reading. Sir E, Tennant concurred in the principle of 


the Bill, but objected to its details as impracticable, and on behalf of the 
Government moved the second reading this day six months. The debate 
was cut short by the clock striking six. 
April’ Commons.) Mr. Monckton Milnes’s motion on demands 
Pr’ made by Foreign Governments respecting refugees in Great 
Britain caused a long debate, in which Lord D. Stuart, Mr. Wal- 
pole (who moved the previous question), Mr. Anstey, Lord Palmeston, Sir 
J. Walsh, Mr. V. Smith, Mr. B. Cochrane, Sir H. Verney, and Mr. Henley, 
took part. The motion was then withdrawn, and the previous question 
agreed to. Sir D. L. Evans’s motion to appoint a commission of many into 
the existence of bribery at Harwich was negatived by 137 to 59. Upon this 
Mr. T. Duncombe moved for the immediate issue of a writ for Harwich ; 
Mr. Bright moved the adjournment of the debate, but after some conversa. 
tion both motion and amendment were withdrawn. Sir J. Trollope brought 
in a Bill to continue the Poor Law Commission for a limited time ; the 
O'Gorman Mahon a Bill to light and drain Irish Towns. The Municipal 
Corporations Acts Amendment Bill then passed through Committee, and 
on resuming the House read a third time and passed the Mutiny and Marine 
Mutiny Bills. 
April... (Lorps.) The Mutiny Bill having been read a first time, the 
Pre’ Earl of Derby made a statement on the present condition of India, 
and on the system of government pursued in that country, and cone - 
cluded by moving for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of the Act 3—4 Will. 1V., cap. 85 (East India Company’s 
Charter), and to report their observations thereon. The Earl of Ellenborough 
having sidressetthelt lordships the motion was agreed to and the Commit- 
tee nominated. The Indemnity Bill was then read a second time, after 
which the Earl of Albemarle asked the Earl of Detby whether he contem- 
plated any change of policy with regard to the College of ew The 
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Earl of Derby replied, ‘‘ Government had no present intention of proposing 
any interference with the Act passed for the endowment of Maynooth 
College in 1845.” 

(Commons.) A Bill brought in by Lord J. Manners for improvement 
of Kennington Common was read a first time. On the motion of Mr. T. 
Duncombe, a writ was issued for the borough of Harwich. On the order 
of the day for the second reading of the. feayaant of Advances Bill, 
Mr. F. French moved as an amendment the second reading this day six 
months. A lively debate followed, during which some strong personalities 
passed between Mr. H. Grattan and Mr. Anstey. After a long discus- 
sion the amendment was withdrawn, and the Bill read a second time. The 
Protection of Inventions Act Continuance Bill was read a second time and 

assed Committee. The Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill was considered 
in Committee as far as clause 6. The Passengers Act Amendment Bill 
and the Scotch Law of Evidence Bill passed Committee ; the Sheep Disor- 
ders Prevention Bill was read a second time ; the Copyright Amendment 
Bill and the Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill a third time, and 
passed. Mr. Walpole then brought up the Militia Bill (which was read a first 
time), andin fixing the second reading for the 23rd, gave notice that he 
should move in Committee the insertion of a clause providing ‘‘ that any 
person who shall serve in the militia for two years shall be entitled to be 
registered, and have a vote for the county in which he resides.” 

April (Lorvs.) The Ecclesiastical Bill, to enable colonial bishops to 

4 perform certain functions, was read a first time on the motion of 

* the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Earl of Ellenborough’s 
motion for ‘* Papers explanatory of the grounds of the war with Ava,” modi- 
fied atthe suggestion of the Earl of Derby, who replied, was agreed to. Lord 
Beaumont then called their lordships’ attention to the subject of foreign 
refugees and British travellers, on which the Earls of Malmesbury and 
Granville gave explanations. The Patent Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill 
and the Indemnity Bill passed Committee; and the Mutiny and Marine 
Mutiny Bills were read a second time. ' 

(Commons.) In reply to Col. Romilly, Mr. Walpole said that he did not 
intend to press the motion, of which he had given notice, for conferring the 
elective franchise on two-years’ militia men. On the motion that the 
Speaker leave the chair, Mr. B. Osborne raised a long debate by questioning 
the Government what measures they thought indispensable for the good 
government of the realm, and what course of policy they intended to pursue 
with regard beth to this country and Trelant, but did not elicit any more 
definite reply, either with regard to the policy of the ministry or the period 


-of the dissolution of Parliament, than had been previously given. The House 


then, aftera discussion on the state of the Ionian Islands and the administration 
of Sir H. Ward, went into Committee of Supply. On the vote of 460,000/. 
for the Kafir war, Sir W. Molesworth, in a comprehensive speech on the 
expense of the South African colony, advocated great changes in our South 
African policy, and recommended the legislature to confer on the colonists the 
freest institutions and complete control over their local affairs ; to leave to 
the colonists the task of defending their frontier against the native races ; and 
to reduce the military force to be supported by Great Britain to a garrison at 
Cape Town. Mr. Gladstone, Lord J. Russell, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. Adderley, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. Hume, and others, having ad- 
dressed the Committee, the vote was agreed to. The Exchequer Bills 
(17,442,8007.) Bill was then read a second time, the Protection of Inven- 
tions Act Continuance Bill a third time, and passed. In Committee on the 
Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill the remaining clauses passed, an amend- 
ment on clause 6, proposed by Mrz Walpole, having been negatived by 116 
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to 99. The Law of Wills Amendment Bill, the Commons Inclosure Acts 
Extension Bill, the ‘Irish Manufactures Bill, the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Criminal Jurisdiction Bill, the Poor Relief Act Continuance Bill, were read 
a second time; the Common Law Fees Regulation Bill a third time and 
passed. The Sheep Disorders Prevention Bill and the Scotch Burghs 
Bill passed Committee. The New Parliament Proclamation Bill was read 
a first time, 
Aprit The Earl of Ellenborough called attention to the want of 
Ate secresy in conducting the government of India, and to the 
* scandalous betrayal of public documents and the intentions of the 
government of India to the press of that country. The Earl of Derby 
would communicate with the Governor-General of India on this subject. 
Their lordships then rose for the Easter holidays. 

(Commons.) Mr. F. Mackenzie moved the adjournment of the House 
for the Easter holidays to the 19th inst., which was agreed to. Mr. G. 
Thompson obtained leave to bring in a Bill for establishing ‘an office for the 
benefit of the Ballast Heavers of the Port of London ; Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
a Stock in Trade Exemption Bill. The County Courts Further Extension 
Bill which stood for committal was postponed, as was also the consideration 
of the amendments on the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill. ‘The House 
then went into Committee on the Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill, but before 
any progress was made the House was counted out. 

April... (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill for the abo- 

io lition of the office of Masters in Chancery, which was read a first 
* time. The Bishopric of Quebec Bill passed through Committee ; 


and the Mutiny Bill and the Marine Mutiny Bills were read a third time 
and passed. 
(Commons.) The Attorney-General having obtained leave to bring in a 


bill to abolish Grand Juries in the Metropolitan districts, Mr. Herries, in a 
statistical speech, moved the appointment of a Committee to take into con- 
sideration the operation of the Act of 1833 for the better government of her 
Majesty’s East Indian possessions. Mr. Anstey moved an amendment for an 
address to the Crown to send out a Commission to India for the purpose of 
ascertaining the opinion of the native population with reference to the man- 
ner in which the government is administered by the East India Company. 
A long discussion followed, in which Mr. Baillie, Sir T. Colebrooke, Mr. 
Hardinge, Mr. Hume, Sir J. Hogg, Sir R. Inglis, Lord J. Russell, Mr. 
Goulburn, Sir H. Willoughby, and Mr. Mangles, took part. ‘The amend- 
ment was then negatived without division, and the motion agreed to. The 
Passengers’ Act Amendment Bill, the Exchequer Bills Bill, the Irish Ma- 
nufactures Bill, and the Poor Relief Continuance Bill, passed through 
Committee. The Poor Law Board Continuance Bill was read a second 
time. The amendments to the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill were 
brought up and agreed to ; and the Ballast Heavers Bill was read a first time. 
Aprit . (Lorvs.) The Scotch Law Amendment Bill was read a first 
40 time; the Patent Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill and the Bishopric 

* of Quebec Bill were read a third time and passed. A conversa- 
tion then took place on the endowment of the royal college of Maynooth, 
the Marquess of Clanricarde asking for a ‘straightforward answer ” to the 
question ‘ what were the intentions of the government as to the maintenance 
of or putting an end to the college of Maynooth?” Earl Derby repeated 
what he had stated on a former occasion, that he had “ no present intention 
of proposing any alteration in the state of the law with regard to the college 
of Maynooth,” but added, that the aggressive attitude of the Roman Catholic 
church materially increased the difficulty of defending the continuance of the 
grant. Earl Grey complained that the answer was not so distinct as was 
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desirable, and declared it to be his opinion that to take away the grant from 
Maynooth whilst the endowment of the tstablishment and of various other 
religious denominations continued would be a declaration of war against the 
great body of the people of Ireland. In the discussion that followed, the 
Earl of Derby spoke again, and said he was “ greatly ey (sey at the 
result of the measure of 1845.” The Earl of Harrowby, Earl Grey, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, and the Bishop of Cashel, having addressed the 
House, the subject dropped. 

(Commons.) The House was occupied with a long debate on Mr. Hors- 
man’s motion for an address to the Crown for inquiry into the recent institu- 
tion of the Rev. Mr, Bennett to the vicarageof Frome. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer considered the subject brought before them as one of grave 
importance to all classes of her Majesty’s subjects; but recommended the 
withdrawal of the motion on the ground that it was pregnant with embarrass- 
ment and inconvenience to the future deliberations of the House, and con- 
cluded by moving the previous question. Sir H..Verney, Mr. Ewart, and 
Mr. Hume, supported Mr. Horsman’s motion ; Sir R. Inglis supported the 
amendment. Mr. Newdegate said the question having been raised must 
be dealt with; the country would demand an investigation ; opposition to 
the motion, without some alternative proposition from Government, would 
not satisfy the public. Sir J. Pakington urged the House to agree to the 
previous question, stating his assurance that the discussion would cause an 
inquiryinto Mr. Bennett’s behaviour at Kissingen (where, it was alleged, he 
attended mass). Lord J. Russell considered this subject to be one of such 
transcendant importance, fraught with consequences so serious, that he must 
hesitate before giving a vote in favour of the motion, and would leave the 
case fo the ministers of the Crown to consider what steps they can take, and 
at a future day to declare whether all the facts can be fully laid before the 
HIouse. Mr. Gladstone recommended the adoption of Lord J. Russell’s 
suggestion, and confessed to the very defective condition of the ecclesiastical 
law in cases of episcopal delinquency. Mr. Walpole then addressed the 
House in support of the previous question, but promised, on the part of Go- 
vernment, “inquiry in a friendly spirit” into Mr. Bennett’s presentation to 
the vicarage of Frome. Mr. Horsman then replied, and concluded by saying 
that the subject was too serious to be withdrawn on such a vague promise as 
that just made by the previous speaker. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
again addressed the Ilouse, and promised a bona fide inquiry. The previous 
question was then carried by 100 over 80. Lord D. Stuart then moved for 
the correspondence relating to Hungarian and other foreign refugees, which 
was ordered; and the Loan Societies and the Stock in Trade Bills were 
read a second time. 

April . (Commons.) Mr, Conolly moved the second reading of his 

+H Irish Fisheries Bill,'which, on Lord Naas promising that Govern. 
* ment would take the subject into consideration, was withdrawn. 
Mr. Frewen’s Church Building Bill was also withdrawn, the Speaker having 
decided that the second clause went beyond its title. The Parish Constables 
Bill was then read a second time, and the Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill 
passed through Committee. Mr. Slaney’s Industrial and Provident Partner- 
ships Bill was read a second time and referred to a Select Committee. The 
Proclamation for Assembling Parliament Bill was read a second time, the 
Scotch Burghs Bill a third time and passed. 
* det (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Derby, the St. Alban’s 
£5 Disfranchisement Bil] was read a second time; and Lord Redes- 
* _dale’s motion to hear counsel at the bar against the Bill was car- 
ried by 41 against 15. 


(Commons.) The Solicitor-General, Sir F. Kelly, took the oaths and his 
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seat for Harwich. Mr. M. Gibson, in a long and able statement, moved a 
resolution for the repeal of the Paper, Advertisement, and Stamp Duties. 
Mr. Ewart having seconded the motion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
opposed it on thescore of revenue, and called upon the House to permit him 
to make his financial statement without the burden and incumbrance of its 
having assented to such a vote as the one proposed. Mr. Wakley then 
moved the adjournment of the debate till the 12th of May, which motion 
was seconded by Mr. Cobden and agreed to. The Irish Manufactures Bill 
was read a third time and passed, and the Loan Societies and Stock in Trade 
Bills passed Committee. 
April“ Commons.) After some explanation between Sir J. W. Hogg 
Ff and Mr. Anstey respecting Colonel Outram’s dismissal by the 
Bombay government, Sir De L. Evans moved that the Militia Bill, 
which stood for the second reading, should be read a second time this day 
three months, recommending the withdrawal of the superfluous troops from 
the Colonies, with the view of concentrating them at home. Mr. Rich se- 
conded the amendment, and a long debate ensued, during which Sir J. 
Walsh, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. P. Howard, Sir J. Pakington, and Lord Palmer- 
ston spoke in favour of tne Bill; Mr. F.*Peel, Mr. L. Hodges, and Sir R. 
Peel opposed it, as did also Lord J. Russell on the ground that the measure 
was utterly futile and inefficacious for the defence of the country, recom- 
mending as the best possible means, under present circumstances, for the 
security of the country, the raising ten or twelve thousand men in the shape 
of an embodied militia. The debate was adjourned. The Irish Repayment 
of Advances Acts Amendment Bill passed through Committee ; the order for 
the Committee on the Improvement of Irish Towns Bill was discharged ; the 
Sheep Disorders Prevention, the Poor Relief Act Continuance, and the 
Exchequer Bills (17,742,800/.) Bills were read a third time and passed. 
Sir W. Jolliffe brought in two Bills to continue the Highway Rates Act, 
and certain measures relating to Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, which were read 
a firsttime. The Select Committee on the Indian territories was appointed. 
April CLorps.) The St. Alban’s Disfranchisement Bill passed 
pr’ through Committee, the Earl of Verulam having stated that the 
+.’ petitioners against the Bill declined to use the privilege accorded 
them, of being heard by counsel. 

(Commons.) ‘The adjourned debate on the Militia Bill was resumed by 
Mr, Moffatt, who opposed the measure, as did also Mr. Ellice, Admiral 
Berkeley, Mr. Bernal, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr.H. Berkeley, and Mr. Roebuck. 
Lord Seymour, Colonel Reid, Colonel Lindsay, Mr. Cardwell, Captain 
Duncombe, Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. S. Herbert, Mr. Stanford, Sir C. Burrell, 
and Mr. Walpole supported the Bill, which was carried by 315 against 165. 

April (Lorps.) Ina conversation raised by Lord Torrington on presen- 

‘ 7 tation of a petition against the sale of coffee with chicory, the Earl 
* of Derby promised that Government would give their best endea- 
vours,to prevent the spurious mixture of deleterious articles with coffee. * 

(Commons.) .Mr. L. King moved for leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the 101. franchise to counties, and to limit the polling to one day. After a 
long debate, the motion was negatived by 202 against 149. Mr. Anstey 
proceeded to move for papers respecting Colonel Outram’s dismissal, when 
the House was counted out. 

April (Commons.) The second reading of a Bill, moved by Mr. Mon- 

er"  creiff, for abolishing tests required to be taken by professors in Scotch 
universities, was discussed, and on a division lost, there being 157 
for and 172 against. Mr. Gladstone then moved the second reading of the 
Colonial Bishops Bill, the object of which was to place the established 
church in the colonies in the same position in regard to its government as 
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all dissenting churches in those colonies stood ; to extend to the colonies 
the right of self-government in ecclesiastical matters, and to allow synods, 
On the motion of Sir J. Pakington, the debate was adjourned to May 19. 
April (Lorps.) Aftera conversation onthe subjectof the honours paid 
gg, to General Rosas on his landing at Plymouth, the Earl of Shaftes- 
. * bury moved that the sanitary condition of London “ required the 
immediate interposition” of the Government. The Earl of Derby objected 
to the House being called upon to affirm this abstract proposition, and to 
settle a question “at once which had been a puzzle to Parliament for ten 
years.” After some discussion the motion, with the omission of the word 
“immediate,” as suggested by Lord Derby, was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The Marquess of Blandford moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill further to regulate the duties of ecclesiastical personages, and to make 
better provision for the management and distribution of episcopal and 
capitular revenues, The motion was seconded by Lord R. Grosvenor, -and, 
after some discussion, agreed to. Mr. Heywood then made a motion for 
the preservation of the Crystal Palace, which led to a long conversation 
and was negatived by 221 against 103. 

April (Lonps.) After an explanation by the Earl of Malmesbury, re- 

40 specting the reception of General Rosas at Plymouth, the Copy- 

* right Amendment Bill passed Committee ; and the Prevention of 

— Disorders Bill and Exchequer Bills Bills, were read a third time and 
passed. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a lucid and forcible 
speech, made the financial statement of the year. Having shown in a 
masterly and convincing argument the impossibility of supplying any defi- 
ciency that might arise in the revenue by means of increasing the Customs 
or the Excise, proceeded to prove that the attempt to exercise a direct 
system of taxation on any principle calculated to produce a permanent effect, 
was equally difficult. The income of 1852-3, he estimated at 51,625,000/. ; 
the expenditure at 51,163,979/., leaving a balance of 461,0287. No 
mention was made as to the application of the surplus of the present year. 
The honourable gentleman concluded by recommending the continuance of 
the property and income tax for one year. Sir Charles Wood accepted tlie 
statement as the strongest testimony in favour of free trade. After some 
— the resolution moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
agreed to, 

Lorns.) A committee was appointed to inquire into the ope- 

of the Irish Drainage Aes the of Lord Rosse. 

A conversation then ensued on the subject of Galway as a station 

for transatlantic steamers, and the memorials addressed to the Treasury on 
the whole subject were ordered to be laid before the House. 

(Commons.) Sir J. Pakington moved for leave to bring in a Bill con- 
ferring a representative constitution upon New Zealand, the project being to 
divide the colony into six provinces, each governed by a paid superin- 
tendent, and a legislative council of not fewer than 9 members entirely 
elective, with a central legislature consisting of the governor-in-chief and 
two chambers—the Upper, numbering from 10 to 15 members, appointed by 
the Crown during pleasure ; the Lower, containing from 25 to 40 members, 
elected for five years. The proposal was well received by the House, and 
agreed to. On the order of the day for going into committee on the Militia 
Bill, Mr. Cobden moved the postponement of the committee until a return 
(which he then moved for) of the effective force of the royal navy on the 
3st of March be laid on the table. A long debate followed on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and was adjourned. ; 
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Ma (Lorps.) The Colonial Bishops Bill having been read a 

. second time, Lord Lyndhurst moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 

abolish certain disabilities imposed by statute of 6 George I., to 

meet the case of Mr. Salomons. After some remarks from the Earl of 

Derby, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and Lord Campbell, the bill was 
brought in and read a first time. 

(Commons.) The debate on the Militia Bill was resumed, and con- 
tinued to a late hour, when Mr. Cobden’s amendment was rejected by 285 
against 76. The motion that the speaker leave the chair was then carried by 
219 against 85, and the House went into Committee. Another protracted 
discussion followed, at the close of which the chairman reported progress. 

Ma (Commons.) The debate on the second reading of Mr. 

5 Y Sharman Crawford’s Tenant Right Bill (adjourned from March 
* 31) was resumed, and brought to a close in the rejection of the 
measure, there being 167 against the motion and 57 in favour of it. 

Ma (Commons.) Discussion of the Militia Bill in Committee as 

rl far as the seventh clause, the blank in which, filled up with the 
words ‘* eighty thousand,” was affirmed by 237 against 106. The 
chairman then reported progress, and the Stock in Trade Bill was read a 
third time and passed. The Income Tax Bill was read a second time. 

Several other Bills were advanced a stage. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Scotch Law of Evidence Bill was read a 
7” second time; the Linen and Manufactures, the Loan Societies, 
* and the Poor Relief Act Continuance Bills, were read a third time 

and passed. . 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume, complaining of the second reading of the 
Income Tax Bill at so late an hour as two o'clock last night, originated an 
animated discussion ; after which the House again went into Committee on 
the Militia Bill, when some other words of the 7th clause were discussed ; 
but after several divisions the clause was not entirely disposed of, when the 
chairman reported progress, ‘The Property Tax bill passed Committee, 
and several other Bills were advanced a stage. Lord John Manners then 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the Embankment of a portion of the 
Thames; and Sir E, Buxton’s motion for the first reading of his County 
Elections Bill was negatived by 77 against 61. Lord R. Grosvenor brought 
in a bill to limit the polling in counties to one day’s duration. 

Ma (lonpe) The Masters in Chancery Abolition Bill having 

o been read a second time and ordered to be referred to a Select 

* Committee, Lord Redesdale moved for papers relating to the 

summoning and prorogation of Convocation, which motion, after a dis- 
cussion on the subject, was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposition to assign 
the four seats in parliament for Sudbury and St. Alban’s to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and the Southern Division of Lancashire, was opposed 
by Mr, Gladstone, who moved the order of the day, there being no urgency 
for the settlement of such a question as this. On a division, the Govern- 
ment proposal was negatived by 234 to 148. In Committee on the Militia 
Bill, the 7th and 8th clauses were passed after. much discussion and several 
divisions. The Bills on the table were then advanced a stage, and the 
Attorney-General obtained leave to bring in a Bill to abolish certain offices 
In the superior courts of common law. 

Ma (Lorps.) A great number of petitions against the Maynooth 

Tid grant were presented by the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Duke of 

* Argyle. Lord Monteagle presented a petition complaining of the 

exclusion of the natives of Hindostan from superior official employments. 
The Colonial Bishops Bill was reported. 
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(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in replying to a ques- 
tion, announced the termination of the dispute between the Porte and the 
Pasha of Egypt. Mr. Spooner moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the system of education carried on at the College of Maynooth. The 
Marquess of Blandford having seconded the motion, Mr. Anstey moved 
an amendment for the repeal of all acts charging the revenue in aid of 
ecclesiastical or religious purposes. The amendment was seconded by 
Mr. Scholefield. Mr. Walpole stated the Government reasons for sup- 
porting the motion for inquiry, namely, that the condition of the grant had 
not been adequately fulfilled, and that the objects for which it was made no 
longer onined to the same extent. Mr. B. Osborne denounced the motion 
as @ mean attempt to raise a “ no popery” cry at the coming elections. Mr. 
A. B. Hope opposed the motion also, which pretended to ask for inquiry 
whilst it breathed only persecution. Mr. Newdegate supported the motion. 
Mr. Monsell would not oppose inquiry, which he believed would result in a 
vindication of the character of the college. Mr. Gladstone would throw no 
obstacle in the way of inquiry, although he believed no serious case had 
been made out to prove the failure of the endowment ; at the same time, if 
the endowment was to be withdrawn, which was the logical consequence of 
the course the House was entering upon, parliament must be prepared to 
enter upon the whole subject of the reconstruction of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments in Ireland. Mr. Grattan opposed the motion. Sir R. Inglis would 
vote for the motion, but thought that in the prospect of a speedy dissolution 
it was not desirable that the House should engage in such an inquiry. Mr. 
Hume characterised the motion as ill-timed, most injurious, and tending to 
persecution. Lord Palmerston opposed both the motion and the amend- 
ment ; no ground had been laid for the motion, the real object of which 
was to withdraw the grant ; if inquiry was necessary, no machinery was so 
objectionable as a Committee of that House; it should be conducted by a 
Government commission. On the motion of Mr. Serjeant Murphy, the 
debate was adjourned for a week. 

Ma (Commons.) The Parish Constables Bill was committed pro 

— Jorma. The debate on the paper, advertisement, and newspaper 

* stamp duties (adjourned from April 22), was resumed, and, after 

an interesting debate, closed by the rejection of the three resolutions, the 

first by 195 against 107 ; the second by 199 against 100; and the third, by 

181 against 116. The County Courts Further Extension Bill was then con- 
sidered in Committee. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Bishopric of Christchurch New Zealand Bill 

1 rd was read a second time; the Disabilities Repeal Bill was reported, 

* with amendments ; the Repayment of Irish Advances Acts Amend- 

ment Bill passed Committee. Lord Talbot then moved for a Select Com- 

mittee on Captain Warner’s inventions, which motion, after considerable dis- 
cussion, was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The Militia Bill further considered in Committee as far as 
the 13th clause. The Irish Stamp Duties Act Continuance, the Property 
Tax, the Registration of Births, &c., the Irish Turnpike Roads, and the 
Commons Inclosure Act Extension Bills, were read a third time and 
passed, and several other Bills were advanced a stage. 

Ma (Lorps.) Conversations on the case of Edward Murray, an 

‘7. English subject condemned to death by the papal authorities, on 

* the case of Mr. Mather, and on the expulsion of Scotch mission- 

aries from Austria. Certain returns relating to emigration to Australia were 
ordered, on the motion of the Earl of Harrowby. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell withdrew his motion for a Committee on 
oaths taken by members of parliament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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stated to the House the result of the investigation of the Government in the 
case of Mr, Bennett, the vicar of Frome ; under the present law there existed 
a remedy, namely, an appeal to the bishop of his diocese, by any parishioner 
of Frome, and those who complained should seek redress in this mode. The 
Militia Bill was again considered in Committee, and, after much discussion, 
the 16th clause, which authorises the ballot, having been passed, the chair- 
man reported progress. The Bills on the table were then advanced a stage. 
May  (Lorps.) After a conversation on the subject of the Burmese 
ia, war between the Earls of Ellenborough and Derby, the Bills on 
* the table were forwarded a stage. 
MI (Commons.) Mr. Herries laid on the table papers relating to the 
19” impending Burmese war. Mr. Walpole withdrew the Charitable 
* Trusts Bill, The adjourned debate on Mr. Gladstone’s Colonial 
Bishops Bill was resumed by Sir J. Pakington, who objected to the measure 
as dangerous and invidious, and as dispensing with the oath of supremacy, 
and concluded by moving the order of the day. Mr. Gladstone, who com- 
plained of being grossly misrepresented, not objecting to this course, the 
amendment after some discussion was agreed to. Lord R. Grosvenor’s 
County Elections Polls Bill was then read a second time. On the order of 
the day for resuming the adjourned debate on Maynooth College, Mr. 
Newdegate moved (in the absence of Mr. Spooner) the postponement of the 
debate till June 16. Lord J. Russell characterised the whole proceeding 
as a mere mockery; he was not opposed to a fair and well-conducted 
inquiry, which should be conducted by royal commission, as directed by the 
act; rebuked the Government for not pronouncing a decided opinion; if 
they were prepared to withdraw the grant let them say so, if to maintain it 
they should not excite public feeling on the question. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that Government was not prepared to abrogate the 
grant ; the grounds on which the motion was brought forward had not his 
concurrence ; although a Committee of the House was not the course he 
should have recommended, he did not think it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to advise the issuing of a royal commission. Thediscussion continued 
till six o’clock, when the House stood adjourned. : 
Ma (Commons.) The Militia Bill again in ‘Committee, considered 
rd as far as the 3lst clause. On resuming, the several Bills on the 
* table were advanced a stage, and the question for the postpone- 
ment of the Maynooth debate till June 16 discussed by Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
M. J. O’Connell, the O’Gorman Mahon, Mr, H. Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Keogh, all of whom argued that the postponement 
would render the whole proceeding futile. At the close of the discussion, 
it was agreed to resume the debate on the 25th inst.. Lord J. Manners then 
brought in a Metropolitan Burial Bill; Mr. G. A. Hamilton, a Bill autho- 
rising the sale of certain property belonging to the Crown in right of the 
Duchy of Lancaster ; and another Bill to remove doubts respecting the 
Crown lands and revenues in the colonies. 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington moved an address to the 
Crown for reports made to the ordnance department on the in- 
ventions of Capt. Warner. After considerable discussion, in 
which the Earl of Derby defended his concurrence_in granting a Committee 
the other night on the subject of these inventions, the motion was agreed to. 
In reply to the Marquess of Breadalbane, the Earl of Derby repeated ‘ what 
he had already said twice before,” that the Government had no “ present 
intention” of altering or repealing ‘the Maynooth Grant; he considered 
the endowment of Maynooth as a matter of policy, and that Government 
was free to act respecting it as the welfare of the country might dictate. 
The Jurisdiction of Equity Improvement Bill was then read a second time 
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on the motion of the Lord Chancellor, and ordered to be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

(Commons.) The London Necropolis and Mausoleum Bill was read a 

third time and passed. Some conversation followed on the influence of 
foreign governments in Spain, between Lord Palmerston, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir De Lacy Evans; after which the Militia Bill was 
further considered in Committee, three new clauses added, and the Lill 
ordered to be reported. On the order of the day for the second reading 
of the New Zealand Government Bill, Sir W. Molesworth analysed the 
measure which he said created not only an imperium in imperio, but a 
nest of six little colonies in one with a variety of conflicting codes ; he ob- 
jected to the erection of provinces ; they should be municipalities ; he ob- 
jected also to the nominated legislature, and to the unjust preference given to 
the New Zealand Company ; and proposed that New Zealand should form 
one colony with a single legislature, and Municipalities created by that 
legislature, with power to elect their own officers and to make byelaws. A 
long discussion followed, in which Mr. Adderley, Mr. V.Smith, Mr. F. 
Peel, Mr. Gladstone, Sir J. Pakington, Sir J. Graham, and Mr. Mangles, 
were the principal speakers. The Bill was then read a second time. 

Ma (Lonps.) A debate on the second reading of the Bill con- 

Y tinuing the Property Tax f tended chiefly to elicit fi 

94, ‘inuing the Property Tax for one year tended chiefly to elicit from 

Lord Derby, who spoke three times, an expression of his opinions on 
Free Trade. The noble earl said a duty on corn was a desirable mode of 
relieving the agricultural classes; but the question must be settled by the 
constituencies at the coming elections; he did not think, however, that 
such an extensive majority would be returned in favour of a duty on foreign 
corn, as would render it desirable to reimpose such a duty ; should there 
be such a majority, he would be prepared to act up to his opinions as 
to the desirability of a moderate duty on corn. The Bill was read a 
second time. 

(Commons.) Col. Sibthorp moved the rejection of the Corrupt Practices 
at Elections Bill, which motion was negatived by 281 to6. Mr, T. Dun- 
combe’s motion to include counties and divisions of counties in the Bill 
was carried by 109 against 71. Another amendment proposed by Alderman 
Sydney to include the Universities was agreed to, and the Bill thus amended 
was read a third time and passed. The Poor Law Board Continuance 
Bill passed Committee after considerable discussion. Certain other Bills 
being advanced a stage, Mr. Stafford obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend an Act of 11 Geo. IV., c. 20, and Mr. G. A. Hamilton, a Bill to 
amend certain Acts relating to the woods, forests, and land revenues of the 
Crown. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill was read a 

rd second time and referred to a Select Committee. Several other 

* Bills were forwarded a stage. 

(Commons.) The debate upon Mr. Spooner’s Maynooth motion was 
resumed by Mr. Sergeant Murphy, who opposed the motion, not because It 
called for inquiry, but because it had originated in a mean spirit of retaliation 
against Irish Roman Catholics on account of a recent transaction in this 
country. Mr. Napier supported the motion, which was opposed by Mr. 
H. Drummond, and Mr. C. Fortescue. A long discussion then followed 
on the motion for adjournment, and it was finally agreed to adjourn the 
debate till after the orders of the day fixed for this evening. Lord Palmer- 
ston moved that the House, at its rising, adjourn till the 27th inst., which 
motion was carried by 190 to 47. After another division the House 
adjourned at a quarter to 6, till 8 o’clock, at which hour there not being 
40 members present, the House stood adjourned till the 27th. 
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Ma (Lorps.) After a brief discussion on the right of Welsh wit- 

oy nesses to give evidence in their own language, the Common Law 

* Procedure Bill was read a third time and passed, and the Com- 
mittee on the Copyholds Enfranchisement Bill appointed. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Cayley, a Select Committee to 
inquire into the causes of the frequency of explosions in mines was appointed. 
Lord Stanley gave an explanation of the proceedings in the case of Edward 
Murray. The report on the Militia Bill was brought up, certain slight amend- 
ments added and agreedto. The second reading of the Irish Valuation 
Bill was carried by 80 to 6. The Patent Law Amendment Bill was read a 
second time. The Law of Wills Amendment, the General Board of Health, 
and the Industrial and Provident Partnerships Bills then passed Committee. 
Other Bills having been advanced a stage, the motion for going into 
Committee on the Scotch Harbours Bill was negatived without division. A 
warm discussion then followed on the subject of the dropped order for the 
resumption of the Maynooth debate, which it was finally agreed should be 
taken next day at 5 o'clock. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Masters in Chancery Abolition and the Equity 

on Jurisdiction Improvement Bills were read a third time and passed. 

* An animated discussion on the case of the Baroness von Beck, who 

died under arrest in the Birmingham police station, was originated by Lord 

Beaumont on presenting a petition on the subject from M. Constant Derra 

de Meroda. After the debate, Lord Beaumont gave notice of a specific 

motion on the subject. A conversation on the case of Mr. Mather was 

followed by a motion for copies of the correspondence of the sanitary 
quarantine conference lately held at Paris. ‘These papers were ordered. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer having stated the course 
he would pursue with regard to the public business of the House, said that the 


Maynooth debate ought to be brought to an issue, and with that view he pro- 
posed that it should be continued this day week, at 12 o’clock, on the under- 
standing that it should then be brought to a close. The case of Edward Mur- 
ray was brought before the House by Lord D. Stuart. Conversations followed 
on the subject of the light dues levied on commercial shipping, and on 
the ae of the postal service between England, India, and China. 


Mr. Horsman again called attention to the case of Mr. Bennett, vicar 
of Frome; a long discussion followed, after which the House went into 
Committee of Supply, but immediately resumed when the second reading of 
the Bishopric of Christchurch Bill was opposed by Mr. Anstey and adjourned. 
The proceedings respecting the Maynooth debate became the subject 
of some warm remarks between Mr. Keogh, Mr. O’Flagherty, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Mr. Walpole. The House then adjourned at a quarter to 3 o’clock. 
Suna (Comunons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer having post- 
3 eg the Maynooth debate from this morning till the 8th inst., 
* for the convenience of Irish members, bespoke the forbearance of 
members of the House, requesting them only to bring forward topics of 
very urgent character. Sir J. Graham said it was a question of primary 
importance to know what were the measures necessary to be considered in 
this session ; enumerated various Bills now upon the orders of the House, 
some of great length, and all of much importance, besides 200 votes of 
supply, to above 40 of which there were notices of objection ; if the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the Maynooth debate still pending should be de- 
cided, it ought to be fixed not for a morning, but foran evening sitting. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would state on the 7th inst. what were the 
ntentions of the Government with respect to the public business. In Com- 
mittee of Supply upon the civil service estimates, a conversation of interest 
arose on the vote for the Irish National System of Education, during which, 
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in reply to an urgent question from Sir J. Graham, Mr. Walpole said, that 
“it was worthy of consideration whether some portion of the grant might 
not be applied among those who, from conscientious motives, objected to the 
present mode of distribution.”” The House having resumed, read a second 
time Common Law Procedure and the Equity Jurisdiction Improvement 
Bills. The debate on the Bishopric of Christchurch Bill was resumed and 
again adjourned. Other Bills on the table were advanced a stage, and a 
Bill was brought in to continue the Acts relating to Irish Savings Banks, 
June  (Lorvs.) The Scotch Representative Peers Amendment Bill 
4, passed through Committee. 

, (Commons.) In Committee of Supply, a number of minor 
votes were agreedto. The Irish Flax Scutching Mills, and the Pimlico 
Improvement Bill, went through Committee, the latter pro forma. On 
resuming, at six o’clock, Sir J, Pakington moved the House into Com- 
mittee on the New Zealand Bill; and, in doing so, stated certain altera- 
tious which he purposed introducing into the measure ; the principal of 
these changes was, that the superintendents of the provinces should be 
elected, and not nominated by the governor, as proposed in the Bill; the 
question of salaries, and the disposal of revenues derived from minerals dis- 
covered in the colony, he proposed to leave to the local legislature. The 
House then went into Committee; and the clauses of the Lill, up to 74, 
passed, the chief discussion arising on clause 33, the policy of nominating 
the Upper Chamber being opposed by Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. 
Adderley, and others, who Tescineh the elective principle ; but the clause 
was carried, by 132 against 89. In reply to Lord b. Stuart, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, that he had laid on the table all the papers relating 
tothe Mather case. The Passengers Act Amendment Bill was reported : 
the Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill was read’a third time, and passed. The 
debate on the second reading of the Corrupt Practices (No. 2) Bill, moved 
by Mr. was adjourned. 

June ,(Lonvs.) Lord Lyndhurst presented a petition relating to the 

7 claim of the Baron de Bode, which was laid on the table. The 

* correspondence between the Government and the Canadian Com- 
missioners, respecting a railway communicating between Halifax and 
Quebec, moved for by Earl Grey, was ordered, after a discussion shared in 
by Lords Derby, Monteagle, Desart, and Powis. The Scotch Representa- 
tive Peers Amendment Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) In the early sitting, after a conversation on the deficiency 
of labour in Jamaica, the report of the Committee of Supply was agreed 
to. The remainder of the sitting was occupied with the Committee on the 
Civil Service. In the evening sitting, Sir J. Pakington gave an explana- 
tion of certain transactions between him .and the Canada Commissioners 
regarding railway communication between Halifax and Canada; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained the state of the public business, 
and withdrew the Metropolitan Buildings Bill, which stood for second 
reading. On the order for the third reading of the Militia Bill, Mr. Rich 
moved that it be deferred for six months, for the calmer consideration of 
a new Parliament. Mr. Mackinnon having seconded the amendment, 
a debate arose, in which Mr. B. Osborne, in a forcible and humorous 
speech, reiterated his objections to the measure, which was defended by 
the Solicitor-General, and on a division carried by 220 against 140. 
proviso was added, on the motion of Mr. Thornley, excepting members, 
professors and students of the University of London, and of all colleges, 
schools and institutions connected therewith, from the operation of the Bill. 
Several Bills on the table were advanced a stage. 
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Saas (Lorps.) The Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill was read a 
second time ; as was also the French Offenders Surrender Bill, 
on the motion of the Earl of Malmesbury, but under protest of 

all the law lords against the novel principle recognised by the measure, of 
making the mere warrant of the French authorities and identification sufti- 
= evidence for the surrender of persons under the protection of English 
aw. , 

(Commons.) In the early sitting, the adjourned Maynooth debate was 
resumed by Mr. Freshfield, in a speech in favour of Mr. Spooner’s motion. 
Mr. H. Herbert opposed both the motion and Mr. Anstey’s amendment ; 
and recommended the appointment of a special commission, if ministers 
thought inquiry necessary. Sir W. Verner advocated the appointment. of 
the Committee. Mr. V. Scully characterised the demand for inquiry as a 
“sham,” brought forward for Basics oa purposes ; and, contrasting the 
relative numbers of Catholics and Protestants in Ireland, showed that the 
whole provision made by the state for the religious instruction of the former 
amounted to ld. a head annually, while for the latter it was 33d. a head 
daily. The honourable gentleman was speaking when the clock struck 
four, when the speaker, according to the standing order, left the chair. In 
the evening sitting,a long debate on Mr. Horsman’s motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the institution of the Rev, Mr. Bennett into the vicarage 
of Frome. The motion was opposed by Mr. Gladstone, Sir J. Pakington, 
Sir W. P. Wood, Mr. Newdegate, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Col. Boyle, Sir B. Hall, Mr. E. Ellice, and Mr. Moody supported the mo- 
tion, which in a division was carried by 156 to 111. 

oo (Commons.) Mr. Walpole recommended the withdrawal of the 

9, Episcopal and Capitular Revenues, &c. Bill, which stood for 
* second reading, and the leaving of this question in the hands of 
Government. After considerable discussion, the Marquess of Blandford 
yielded to the proposal, and the order for the second reading was discharged. 
In reply to Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Walpole said, that the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education had prepared a minute, admitting a relaxation of 
the management clauses in one importent respect, and thata copy of the 
minute would soon be laid on the table. The order for the committal of the 
County Elections Polls Bill was opposed by Mr. Pack, who moved that it 
be deferred for six months. After the debate,the original motion was 
carried, by 166 to 82. The House then went into Committee ; but before 
proceeding with the Bill, a discussion on the eccentric conduct of Mr. I’. 
O’Connor took place, which resulted in the hon. gentleman being com- 
mitted to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, for disorderly conduct and 
contempt of the House. The County Elections Polls Bill and the County 
Courts Further Extension Bill then passed Committee. 

June (Lorps.) A discussion on West Indian distress, originated by 

19, Lord Brougham, in presenting a petition from Jamaica, and 
* shared in by Earls Grey and Derby. 

(Commons.) Onthe bringing up of the report of Supply, Mr. T. Dun- 
combe moved the abolition of the post-horse duty, which motion was 
opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and negatived by 94 to 43, 
The remainder of the early sitting was occupied in discussing some votes of 
supply. In the evening sitting, Mr. Bell informed the House, that he had 
placed in the hands of the serjeant-at-arms medical certificates, showing 
that Mr. O’Connor was not ina sound state of mind. The House, after 
rejecting Sir De L. Evans’s motion for the modification of the hired carriage 
duty, by 57 against 17, went into Committee of Supply, and passed several 
of the Irish yotes). The New Zealand Government Bill was further con- 
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sidered in Committee. The other orders having been forwarded a stage, a 
discussion took place on the appointment of Mr. Horsman’s Committee in 
the Frome vicarage case, which was ultimately tree 

— (Lorps.) A conversation on the change made in the minutes 

11 of the Educational Board, between the Marquess of Lansdowne 
* and the Earl of Derby, the latter explaining that certain words 
would be optionally inserted in the management clause, by which certain 
arties would be no longer disqualified from receiving a portion of the grant. 
‘Lord Lyndhurst called the attention of the House to the case of the Baron 
De Bode, and asked for a Committee to report on the case, with a view, if 
the report should be favourable; of appealing to the Crown for redress on 
behalf of the claimant. The Earl of Derby supported the motion, which 
was agreed to. The Surrender of Criminals (France) Bill passed Com- 
mittee, with certain alterations proposed by the Earl of Malmesbury. 

(Commons.) Mr. Slaney’s motion for a Committee to suggest measures 
to improve the social condition of the working classes having been dis- 
cussed and withdrawn, the remainder of the morning sitting was taken up 
with the remaining estimates of the Committee of Supply. An the evening 
sitting, the Equity Jurisdiction Improvement and the Masters in Chancery 
Abolition Bills passed Committee, and were reported. 

June , (Lorws.) After a conversation between the Marquess of Lans- 
downe and the Earl of Derby, on the proposed alteration of the 
management clauses of the 5 (ead on Education, the Cor- 

rupt Practices at Elections Bill passed Committee, the clauses added in the 
Commons to extend the operation of the measure to counties and the uni- 
versities having been struck out on the motion of Lord Derby. The Earl 
of Malmesbury withdrew the Surrender of Criminals (France) Bill. 

(Commons.) The morning sitting occupied with Committee of Supply 
in private business. In the evening sitting, a Committee was appointed to 
examine into the facts alleged in a petition from Miss O’Connor, respecting 
her brother Mr. F, O’Connor, a member of the House, lately committed to 
Serjeant-at-arms. On bringing up the Report on Supply, Lord J. Russell 
raised a discussion on Mr. Mather’s case. Various Bills were advanced a 
stage ; and the order for resuming the adjourned Maynooth debate came 
on at nearly two o’clock, when, after a debate, a division took place on the 
adjournment of the House. ‘This was negatived, by 103 to 29 ; whereupon 
Mr. Spooner expressed himself satisfied with this result, as a test of the 
sense of the House, and no longer opposed the adjournment. Some further 
— followed this announcement, and the House rose at three 
o'clock. 

June , (Lorps.) The Militia Bill was read a second time, after a 

15 debate, shared in by the Earl of Derby, the Marquess of Lans- 

_““* “downe, the Duke of Wellington, and Earls Grey, Ellesmere, and 
Waldegrave. 

(Commons.) Another angry discussion on the Maynooth motion, the 
only important result of which was, that Mr. Spooner intimated his inten- 
tion to take no further step in the matter. The Secretary-at-War brought 
in a Bill to suspend the Ballot for Militia. Mr. Napier moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to continue the Irish Crime and Outrage Act. The motion was 
discussed, and on a division carried by 140 against 19. In the evening sitting 
Mr.¢ Anstey was moving a resolution about the expulsion of certain mis- 
sionaries from Austria, when the House was counted out. 

(Commons.) After an explanation by Mr. Walpole, respecting 

16. the recent proclamation against persons in orders in the Roman 
Catholic Church wearing their distinctive dresses, the County 
Rates Bill passed Committee. The Bishopric of Christchurch Bill was 
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read a second time, after a debate, and a division of 111 for and 34 
against. Sir De L. Evans’s Vestry Bill, which stcod for second reading, 
was rejected by 86 against 26. In accordance with the report of the Com- 
mittee on Mr, O’Connor’s case, that honourable gentleman was discharged 
from the custody of the Serjeant-at-arms, for the purpose of being placed in 
Dr. Tooke’s lunatic asylum. ‘The Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill, 
which stood for committal, was thrown out, by 65 against 16. 
June _,.(LoRps-) The Royal assent was given toa great number of 
17, _ Bills. Lord Wodehouse moved the second reading of a Bill to 
* remove the cognisance of cases of brawling and defamation in 
the church or churchyard from the Ecclesiastical Courts. The motion was 
rejected, by 80 against 45. The Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill and the 
Militia Bill passed Committee. The Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill was 
read a second time, and Lord Shaftesbury’s Lunatics Bill was with- 
drawn. 

(Commons.) In the morning sitting, and the early part of the evening 
sitting, the Metropolitan Water Supply Bill was discussed in Committee, 
and agreed to, with certain amendments. The Metropolitan Burials Bill 
was read a second time, as were also the Consolidated Fund, the Militia 
Ballots Suspension, and the Militia Pay Bills; the Metropolitan Sewers 
Bill passed Committee, and the New Zealand Government Bill was read 


a third time. The third reading of the County Elections Polls Bill 
was negatived by 49 to 39. Several other measures were advanced a 
stage, 


Fe Lorps.) The Corrupt Practiees at Elections Bill was reported 

18 with amendments. The Duke of Argyll presented a petition from 

* the Legislative Council of New South Wales, praying for redress 

of grievances in that colony. On the motion of Lord Beaumont, certain 

papers relating to the case of the Baroness von Beck were ordered to be laid 
on the table. 

(Commons.) The Militia Bill passed Committee, as did also the Nisi 
Prius Officers Bill and the Common Law Procedure Bill. The Equity 
Jurisdiction Improvement Bill was read a third time. A discussion on the 
Frome Vicarage case, originated by Mr. Horsman, who complained of diffi- 
culties encountered in nominating the Committee. The second reading of 
the Irish Crime and Outrage Act Continuance Bill were opposed by Mr. V. 
Scully, and, after a debate, carried by 118 against 13. The Irish Encum- 
bered Estate Act Continuance Bill was read a second time. 

Veins (Lorps.) The Commons’ Amendments to the County Courts 

9] Further Extension Bill were discussed and agreed to. Lord Beau- 

* mont raised a discussion on the case of Mr. Mather in moving for 
the instructions sent to Sir H. Bulwer on the subject. The Earl of Malmes- 
bury, Lord Campbell, and the Earls of Aberdeen and Derby having addressed 
the House, the motion was withdrawn. The Militia Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In the morning sitting the Poor Law Board Continuance 
Bill and the Metropolitan Water Supply Bill were discussed, read a third 
time, and passed ; and the first clause of the Metropolitan Burials Bill passed 
Committee. In the evening sitting Lord J. Russell raised a discussion on 
the recent minutes of the Education Committee, altering the management 
clauses in respect tochurch schools, The Attorney-General withdrew the 
Metropolitan Grand Jury Abolition Bill. The Patent Law Amendment, 
the Irish Crime and Outrage, and the Irish Encumbered Estates Continuance 


Bills passed Committee ; and Lord Lyndhurst’s Disabilities Repeal Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 
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wna (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Desart, the New Zea- 

99 land Government Bill was réad a second time, after a discussion 
* in which Lords Littleton and Wodehouse, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Earl Grey took part. 

(Commons.) In the early sitting the Militia Ballot Suspension and the 
Militia Pay Bills were read a third time and passed. On the order for the 
third reading of the Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill, Mr. Bernal raised 
a discussion on the state of Jamaica, after which the Bill was read a third 
time and preved. The remaining clauses of the Metropolitan Burials Bill 
then passed through Committee. In the evening session the Irish Valuation 
Bill was discussed in committee and passed through. The Nisi Prius Offi- 
cers, the Common Law Procedure (with amendments), and the Masters in 
Chancery Abolition Bills were read a third time and passed. Other Bills 
were advanced a stage. 

June . (ComMons.) Mr. Gladstone obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
93, '0 amend the laws relating to the Church of England in the Colo- 
“* nies, after debate, in which Sir J. Pakington, Mr, Horsman, Sir 

W. P. Wood, and Mr. Butt joined. Lord Jocelyn then, in moving for 
papers relating toa charge of fraud against Ali Moorad, Ameer of Upper 
Scinde, raised a debate which was adjourned, 

June . (Lorns.) The Marquess of Clanricarde moved that the stand- 
94, ing order requiring the assent of four-fifths of the proprietors of a 

* railway, in case of a proposal for amalgamation, should be referred 
to a Select Committee for consideration, ‘The motion was agreed to after 
considerable discussion. The Metropolitan Water Supply Bill and several 
other Bills were then read a second time. 

(Commons,) Several Bills were read a third time and passed, and others 
were advanced a stage. The Lords’ Amendments to the Copyhold Enfran- 
chisement “ill were agreed to. Lord Jocelyn’s motion regarding the Ameers 
of Scinde was further discussed, Mr. Baillie, Col. Estcourt, Mr. Herries, and 
Mr, Hee. being the speakers, The papers then, with one exception, were 
ordered. 

Lorps.) After a conversation on the subject of legal education 

95, between Lords Lyndhurst, Campbell, and Brougham, Earl Gran- 
ville brought up the report of the Select Committee on the mode 
of printing the papers and proceedings of the House. A discussion followed 
on the convention with France for the extradition of criminals, in which the 
Marquess of Clanricarde, the Earls of Malmesbury and Granville, and some 
other noble lords, took part. The House then went into Committee on the 
New Zealand Government Bill, which passed through and was reported. 
Several other Bills were forwarded a stage. 

(Commons.) The Metropolitan Burials and the General Board of Health 
(No. 2) Bills were read a third time and passed. The Lords’ Amendments 
to the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill were received by Lord J. Russell 
and the House generally with great dissatisfaction ; they were, however, 
agreed to. The Master of the Rolls called attention to the expediency of 
distributing gratuitously the printed reports and returns of the House among 
the literary institutions of the United Kingdom. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acknowledged the merit of the suggestion, but added that the 
subject required much consideration. 

Sn (Lorps.) The Militia Pay Bill passed Committee and was 

9g, Tteported. The Commons’ Amendments to the Patent Law Amend- 
* ment and the Equity Jurisdiction Improvement Bills were agreed 
to. The New Zealand Government and the Suitors in Chancery Relief 
Bills were read a third time and passed. The Metropolitan Burials Bill 
passed through Committee, and several other Bills were forwarded a stage. 
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(Lorps.) Lord Brougham withdrew the District Courts of 
Bankruptcy Bill, the Earl of Derby undertaking that the question 
should receive the consideration of Government in the new Parlia- 

ment. The Bills on the table were forwarded a stage. 

(Commons.) Conversations on the case of Edward Murray and on the 
expulsion of the Scotch Missionaries from Austria. In the debate on the 
latter subject, while vindicating his continental policy, Lord Palmerston 
declared that ‘‘it would not have lowered Austria in the scale of nations if 
her possessions had been limited to the north of the Alps.” 

(Lorps.) More papers respecting the Mather case and its final 
and satisfactory settlement by Sir H. Bulwer were laid on the table 
by the Earl of. Malmesbury. A conversation on the immense 

amount of business despatched during the session between Lords Lyndhurst, 
Beaumont, and Brougham, and the Earl of Derby. The Royal Assent was 
then given by commission to 96 Bills. 
_(Commons.) A conversation relating to the law against Roman Catholic 
ep ee and on the case of Leopold de Rose, a Pole, imprisoned with 
ard labour at Gosport for begging. 

Jul (Commons.) After a conversation between Mr. Anstey and 

Y | Mr. Walpole on the subject of the sectarian riot at Stockport, the 
House was summoned to the 

(Lorps,) where the Suitors in Chancery Bill having been read a second 
and third time and passed, the Speaker made the usual address to her Ma- 
jesty, who then gave her assent to the Consolidated Fund Appropriation, the 
Patent Law Amendment,.the New Zealand Government, pe the Suitors in 
Chancery Relief Bills. Her Majesty then read the speech closiag the ses- 
sion, A dissolution was proclaimed the same day, and writs issued con- 
voking a new Parliament and made returnable by the 20th of August. 


XII—PRIVATE BILLS OF gt SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
1852. 


[15 and 16 Victorie.]} 


I, oo Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
:— 


Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 282 
Bills read a first time 278 


Bills which received the Royal Assent - «  « 198 


II, Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— 


Bills passed. 1843.| 1844.) 1845.| 1846.) 1847.) 1848.) 1849. 


Agriculture 15| 11} 6] 10] 3. 
5} 10 10} 22 
mprovements in 

; ‘owns, &c. 49 | 26 
nternal Commu- 

hication 42) 51 

Navigation, &c. . | 12] 16 10] 12 
Private Regulation | 28| 47 26} 22 


Torats .. 179 | 198 
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The Average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1843 to 1847 
inclusive, was 269 ; the average number from 1848 to 1852 inclusive, has 
been 170. 

III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1852 :—" 
Petitions. Passed. 

I, Acricutture :— 

1. Inclosures—Disafforesting 

ILI, Improvements Towns anv Districts:— 

1. General Improvements  . -. 20 

3. Water . 29 

4. Market Houses and other Buildings 15 

5. Municipal Regulation . 12 

1V. InrernaLt CoMMUNICATION 

2. Railways 8 - 85 

V. Navication, &e«:— 

1. Canals and Rivers . ‘ 12 

2. Harbours, Docks, &c. 8 

VI. Private Recurarion . 22 22 


NA SHN 


Total 282 198 


The Aets in the following list give only 190, as eight Acts have been 
removed from the Private Bill Table, published by direction of the House of 
Commons, and inserted among the Public Acts, namely, the Kennington 
Common Inclosure, the Belfast Custom House, the Huddersfield Burial 
Ground, the Sunk Islands Roads, the City of London House of Correction, 
the Thames Embankment, the Pimlico Improvement, and the Metropolitan 
Water Supply. 

I. Acricutture :— 

Inclosures are now usually effected by General Public Acts. They have 
been effected in nineteen places in 1852, and are noticed at p. 111. 

Drainage.—-To amend an Act for draining certain fen lands and low 
grounds in the parish of Yaxley in the county of Huntingdon, and to 
remove certain doubts, and facilitate the execution of the said Act. 

To amend an Act passed in the 7th Vict. for inclosing lands in the 
hamlet of Thetford in the Isle of Ely, and for draining certain lands in the 
oe hamlet and in other parishes in the said isle, so far as relates to such 

raining. 

For reclaiming from the sea certain lands on and near the eastern and 
south-eastern coast of Essex. 

For embanking and reclaiming from the sea the estuary or back strand of 
Tramore in the county of Waterford. sO 

For constituting commissioners for the improvement of the River Nene 
and the navigations thereof; for the more effectual drainage of certain 
lands in the counties of Northampton, Huntingdon, and Cambridge; and 
for other purposes. 

Companirs.—For the incorporation, establishment, and regulation of the 
Patent Solid Sewage Manure Company, and for enabling the said company 
to purchase and work letters patent. | 


For the dissolution of the Union Arcade Company (Glasgow), and for 
the abandonment of the undertaking. 


For incorporating the Aberdeen Fire’ and Life Assurance Company, by 
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the name of The Scottish Provincial Assurance Company ; for enabling 
the said company to sue and be sued, and to take and hold property ; and 
for other purposes relating to the said Company. . 

For the better regulation of the British Empire Mutual Life Assurance 
Company ; for enabling the said Company to take and hold property ; and 
for other purposes relating to the said company, 

For the amalgamation of the Accidental Death Insurance Company and 
the Railway Assurance Company, and for enabling such amalgamated 
Company to insure against death or other personal injury arising from acci- 
dent or violence. 

To confer additional facilities for the insurance of railway passengers and 
other persons by The Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 

For the incorporation of the society for providing annuities for the widows 
and children of presbyterian ministers, under the style and title of The 
Presbyterian Widows Fund Association. 

For the incorporation, establishment, and regulation of the North British 
Flax Company, and to enable the said Company to purchase and work 
certain letters patent. 

For incorporating Claussen’s Patent Flax Company, and to enable the 
said Company to purchase and work certain letters patent. 

ImproveMENts IN Towns anv Districrs.—-General Improvements. For 
the improvement of the municipal borough of Macclesfield. ; 

For the extension of the boundaries of the municipal borough of Stockton 
in the county of Durham ; and for transferring to the corporation of the said 
borough the properties and effects now vested in certain commissioners 
having jurisdiction in the township of Stockton; and to provide for the 


better draining, cleansing, paving, watching, lighting, and otherwise im- _ 


proving the said borough. _ : 

For paving, lighting, watching, draining, supplying with water, cleansing, 
regulating, and otherwise improving the township of Rhyl in the county of 
Flint, for making a cemetery, and for establishing and regulating a market 
and market places therein. 

To enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Shef- 
field to make certain bridges over the River Dun, roads, streets, and other 
works, all within the borough of Sheffield. 

For better paving, draining, lighting, cleansing, supplying with water, 
regulating in regard to markets, interments, hackney carriages, and other 
purposes, and otherwise improving the borough of Cheltenham in the county 
of Gloucester. 

For better paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise improving 
the town of Runcorn and certain parts of the township of Halton in the 
county of Chester, for regulating the markets therein, and for other purposes. 

For effecting improvements in the City of London. 

For the establishment, maintenance, and management of markets in the 
borough of Limerick. 

For the formation of a new street in the borough of Londonderry. 

For the improvement of the borough of Cork. 

For enabling the local Board of Health for the town and district of 
Swansea to construct waterworks ; and for other purposes, 

Gas.—For repealing the Act relating to The Mansfield Gaslight Com- 
pany, and for conferring upon the company further and additional powers ; 
and for other purposes. 

For repealing the Wolverhampton Gas Act, 1847, and for reconstituting 
the company with additional powers ; and for other purposes, 

To repeal the Barnsley Gas Act, and to make other provisions in lieu 
thereof, and to authorise the raising of a further sum of money. 
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Pio authorise the Portsea Island Gaslight Company to raise a further sum 
of money. 

For beans lighting with gas the borough of Derby and its neighbourhood, 
and for other purposes. 

To repeal an Act for lighting with gas the town of Belfast and the 
suburbs thereof, and to make other provisions for that purpose. 

For incorporating the Deptford Gaslight and Coke Company. 

For better lighting with gas the town of Saint Helen’s, the hamlet of 
Hardshaw-cum-Windle, and the several townships of Windle, Parr, 
Eccleston, and Sutton, all in the parish of Prescot in the county of Lan- 
caster. 

For granting further powers to the London Gaslight Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

For the transfer of the undertaking of the British Gaslight Company to 
the Commercial Gas Company ; and for other purposes. 

Water.—For enabling the company of proprietors of the East London 
Waterworks to raise a further sum of money; and for other purposes. 

For supplying the inhabitants of the township of Ilkley in the West Riding 
of the county of York with water. 

For enabling the Dudley Waterworks Company to raise a further sum of 
money, and for amending the provisions of the Act relating to such com- 


pany. 

For better supplying with water the boroughs of Sunderland and South 
Shields and other places in the county of Durham. 

To enable Cary Charles Elwes, Esquire, to construct waterworks for the 
supply of water to Glamford Briggs and the neighbourhood thereof in Lin- 
colnshire. 

For further amending the local and personal Acts, 9 and 10 Vict. cap. 
127, and 10 and 11 Vict. cap. 261, relating to the Liverpool Corporation 
Waterworks ; and for authorising deviations, and the construction of reser- 
voirs ; and for other purposes. 

To explain and amend the Act for supplying the burghs of Dumfries and 
Maxwelltown and suburbs with water. 

For supplying the borough of Lancaster in the county of Lancaster and 
adjacent places with water, and for other purposes. 

For better supplying with water the town of Ulverston in the county of 
Lancaster, and for other purposes. . 

For supplying the inhabitants of the town of Merthyr Tydvil and adja- 
cent places with water. 

For enabling the Leeds Waterwork Company to provide a better supply 
of water to the town and neighbourhood of Leeds. 

For making divers provisions with respect to the East London Water- 
works Company, for empowering that company to execute additional works, 
and for other purposes. 

For extending the Chelsea waterworks, and for better supplying the city 
of Westminster and parts adjacent with water. 

For enabling the Grand Junction Waterworks Company to obtain a 
supply of water from the Thames at Hampton, and to construct additional 
works, and for other purposes. 

For making divers provisions with respect to the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company, for empowering that company to execute additional works, 
and for other purposes. 

For enabling the company of proprietors of the West Middlesex Water- 
works to obtain by agreement a supply of water from the Thames above the 
reach of the tide, and to raise further capital, and for other purposes. ; 

To enable the governor and company of the New River to improve their 
supply of water, and for other purposes. 
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Markets, Cemeteries, Libraries, §c.—For establishing a public library, 
museum, and gallery of arts at Liverpool, and to make provision for the 
reception of a collection of specimens illustrative of natural history pre- 
sented by the Earl of Derby for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
—— of Liverpool and the neighbourhood thereof, and others resorting 
thereto. 


For providing a covered market in the borough of Scarborough in the - 


county of York, for improving the approaches thereto, for removing the 
present market, and for regulating the markets and fairs in such borough. 

For providing a convenient place or fair green, with proper approaches 
thereto, for holding fairs for the sale of cattle and other animals, wool, and 
flax, in the province of Munster at or near the city of Limerick, and for 
regulating such fairs. 

For the establishment of a new market in Barnstaple, and for the im- 
provement and regulation of the existing markets and fairs therein, 

For establishing a market and for providing a market house and slaughter- 
houses at Aberdare in the county of Glamorgan. 

For the construction of a new bridge over the river Foyle at Londonderry, 
and approaches thereto. 

_. For the better establishment of a market at Torquay in the county of 
Devon, and for other purposes. 

To incorporate the London Necropolis and National Mausoleum Com- 
pany, and to enable such company to establish a cemetery in the parish of 
Woking in the county of Surrey, and for other purposes. : 

For constructing a cemetery near to Torquay in the county of Devon. 

Municipal Regulations—To amend an act of the 10th Ges. IV., inti- 
tuled An Act to enable the Magistrates of the county Palatine of Chester to 
appoint Special High Constables for the several Hundreds or Divisions, and 
Assistant Petty Constables for the several Townships of that county. 

For regulating the markets and fairs and the tolls and customs of the 
borough of Athlone. 

For the more easy recovery of small debts and demands within the City 
of London and the liberties thereof. : 

[This Act, which is of considerable general importance, came into 
operation on Sept. 29, 1852. It repeals the Acts 10 and 11 Vict., cap. 
71, and 1] and 12 Vict., cap. 152, and contains 139 clauses, embodying 
the principal provisions of the County Courts Act. Under it actions 
may be brought for sums amounting to 50/.; and in cases where the 
aaa agree, actions beyond that amount may be tried ; and cases may 

tried where either plaintiff or defendant is within the jurisdiction 
of the court, or if any part of the subject of the plaint arose within it, 
The judge of the Sheriffs’ Court is to preside, and the court is to be 
holden at Guildhall, or where the corporation shall direct. The Act 
provides for the performance of the duties of clerks, bailiffs, and other 
offices connected with the court. The officers may be paid by salaries 
instead of fees, A prison may be provided for the purposes of the Act, 
and money borrowed. All suits are to be by plaint. A jury of five may 
be summoned when required by either party. The right of appeal to 
the superior courts is allowed on points of law, or the admission or rejec- 
tion of evidence. Defendants may be summoned on unsatisfied judg- 
ments and committed to prison, which imprisonment is not to operate in 
discharge of the debts. Among the powers conferred by the Act on the 
City of London, is one to obtain possession of small tenements, where 
the tenant holds over, without bringing an action of ejectment. The 
fees to be charged are set forth in a schedule annexed to the Act.] — 

For the reduction of dues on shipping and goods payable to the mayor, 
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aldermen, and burgesses of Kingston-upon-Hull, the Hull Trinity House, 
and the Dock Company at Kingston-upom! Hull respectively. 

- To define and amend the mineral customs, and to make better provision 
for the administration of justice in the Barmote Courts within the soke and 
wapentake of Wirksworth, and within the manors or liberties of Crich, 
Ashford, Stoney Middleton and Eyam, Hartington, Litton, Peak Forest, 
Tideswell,and Youlgreave, in the county of Derby. 

Internat Communication.— Roads. For improving, diverting, and 
maintaining as turnpike the road leading from Skipton to Craco in the 
parish of Burnsal, all in the West Riding of the county of York. 

To repeal an Act passed in the 6th Geo. IV., intituled An Act for amend- 
ing, improving, and maintaining the road from Lockwood to Meltham, and 
the branch of road to Meltham Mills, all in the parish of Almondbury in 
the West Riding !of the county of York, and for the widening and better 
maintaining and repairing the said road, and for other purposes. 

- To amend and extend the Provisions of the Act relating to The London 
and Southampton turnpike-road through Bishops Waltham, and to create 
a further term therein ; and for other purposes. 

To repeal the Act for more effectually repairing the road leading from the 
High-street in the town of Arundel in the county of Sussex to the turnpike- 
road leading from Petworth to Stopham on Fittleworth Common in the 
said county, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

- For managing and repairing the turnpike road leading from the eastern 
side of a certain bridge called Spittle Hill Bridge over Moorgate Beck in 
the parish’of Clarborough in the county of Nottingham to Littleborough 
Ferry in the same county. 

For repairing an¢d managing the roads leading from Porthdinllaen, by 
way of Tan-y-Graig, Pwllheli, Llanystymdwy, and Cerrig-y-Rhwydwr, to 
or near Capel Cerrig, and from Pwilheli aforesaid, by way of Crugan, to 
the village of Llanbedrog, all in the county of Caernarvon. 

For more effectually repairing the roads leading from Romsey to Stock- 
bridge and Wallop, and other roads therein mentioned, in the county of 
Southampton. 


For the establishment of a turnpike road from Southam to Kineton, both 
in the county of Warwick. 

To repeal the Acts relating to the road from the town of Bedford in the 
county of Bedford to Kimbolton in the county of Huntingdon, and to sub- 
stitute other provisions. 

For continuing the term and amending and extending the provisions of 
the Act relating to the Abbey Tintern and Bigswear roads. 

For more effectually repairing the road from Sharples to Hoghton in the 
county of Lancaster. : 
For constructing a bridge across the river Kelvin near Hillhead, Glas- 

gow, in the county of Lanark, with approaches and works. 

For more effectually repairing the road leading from North Shields to 
Morpeth Castle, and several branches of road communicating therewith, all 
in the county of Northumberland. 

To renew the term and continue and enlarge the powers of an Act passed 
in the 7 and 8 Geo. IV., intituled An Act for more effectually repairing and 
improving the road from Shillingford in the county-of Oxford, through 
Wallingford and Pangborne, to Reading in the county of Berks, and for re- 
pairing and maintaining a bridge over the river Thames at or near 

Shillingford Ferry. 

For maintaining the road from Beach Down, near Battle, to Heathfield, 
and from the railway station near the town of Robertsbridge to Hood's 
Cerner, all in the county of Sussex. a 
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For more effectually repairing the road from Stockport in the county of 
Chester to Marple Bridge in the said county ; and a branch from the said 
road to or near Thornset Gate in the county of Derby. 

To repeal the Acts and parts of Acts relating to the Pedmore and Holly 
Hall districts of roads, and to substitute other provisions for the same. 

To repeal the Act for making and maintaining a turnpike road from 
Stroud to Bisley, and to make other provisions in relation thereto. 

To amend and extend the provisions of the Macclesfield and Buxton road 
Act, to create a term of twenty-one years, and for other purposes. 

For maintaining ‘the turnpike road leading from Kirkby Stephen in the 
county of Westmorland into the Sedbergh and Kirkby Kendal turnpike 
road, and out of and from the same turnpike road to Hawes in the North 
Riding of the county of York, and a branch from Hawes aforesaid to the 
village of Gayle in the township of Hawes. 

For maintaining in repair the road leading from the Lord Nelson public 
house upon the road between Burnley and Colne in the township of Marsden 
in the parish of Whalley in the county of Lancaster to Gisburne in the 
West Riding of the county of York, and from thence to the road leading 
from Skipton to Settle at or near Long Preston in the said West Riding of 
the county of York. 

For maiutaining in repair the road from Bury to Bolton in the county 
of Lancaster, 

To repeal an Act for maintaining and repairing the turnpike road from 
Bramley in the county of Surrey to Ridgewick in the county of Sussex, 
and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To repeal the Act for repairing and maintaining the Wakefield and 
Denby Dale turnpike road, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

For continuing the term and amending and extending the provisions of 
the Act relating to the Rotherham and Pleasley turnpike road. 

To repeal an Act for repairing the road from Kettering to the town of 
Northampton in the county of Northampton, and to substitute other pro- 
visions in lieu thereof. 

To amend an Act passed in the 4th Geo. IV., intituled An Act for 
making and maintaining a turnpike road from Holehouse or Riding near 
Greenfield in Saddleworth, to join the Stayley turnpike road, and also to 
join the Halifax and Sheffield turnpike road, all in the West Riding of the 
county of York ; and to continue the term thereby granted. 


To enable the trustees of the Yeovil turnpike trust and the IIchester turnpike - 


trust to make certain new roads, to repeal existing Acts, and create further 
terms in the said roads ; and for other. purposes. 

For repairing the road from Leek in the county of Stafford to Monyash, 

and from Middlehills to the Macclesfield turnpike road near Buxton in the 
county of Derby, and thence to Otterhole, and certain branches of road com- 
municating therewith. 

For more effectually repairing the road from the town of Beaconsfield to 
the river Colne, all in the county of Buckingham. 

For maintaining the road from Blackburn to Preston and the two 
branches therefrom, and erecting a bridge on the line of the said road over 
the river Ribble, all in the county of Lancaster. 

To repeal an Act passed in the 4th Geo. IV., intituled An Act for more 
effectually repairing the road from Preston to Garstang in the county of 
Lancaster; and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To repeal the Act relating to the road from the town of Kingston-upon- 
Thames in the county of Surrey, to Sheetbridge near Petersfield in the 
county of Southampton ; and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To amend an Act passed in the 7th Geo. IV., intituled An Act for more 
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effectually making, repairing, and improving certain roads leading to and 
from Liskeard, and certain other roads tlrerein mentioned, in the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon ; and for other purposes. 

To extend and amend the provisions of the Act relating to the Wedmore 
turnpike road in the county of Somerset, to create a further term therein, 
and for other purposes, 

For more effectually maintaining and keeping in repair the road from 
Cambridge to Ely, and other roads therein mentioned, in the counties of 
Cambridge and Norfolk. 

To repeal the Acts relating to the Asthall and Buckland turnpike road, 
and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To repeal the Acts relating to the Exeter and the Countess Wear 
turnpike roads, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof, and to authorise 
the construction of certain new roads ; and for other purposes. 

Raihoays.—To extend the powers of the Act relating to the Yeovil 
branch of the Bristol and Exeter Railway, and to. authorise a deviation in 
the line of such branch railway. 

-To enable the Vale of Neath Railway Company to construct certain 
extensions of their lines of railway, and for other purposes. 

For increasing the capital of the Stockton and Detling Railway Com- 
pany, and for other purposes. 

For reviving and continuing the powers granted by The Great South- 
ern and Western Railway (Ireland) Extension, Portarlington to Tulla- 
= Act, 1847, for the compulsory purchase of lands and completion of 
works, 

For defining and regulating the capital of the Norfolk Railway Company, 
and for authorising arrangements with the Halesworth, Beccles, and Had- 
discoe Railway Company, and for other purposes. 

To enable the Eastern Counties Railway Company to construct a 
railway to the river Nene or Wisbech River below Wisbech, in lieu of a 
portion of the railway authorised by The Wisbech, Saint Ives, and Cam- 
bridge Junction Railway Act, 1846, and to erect warehouses in connexion 
with such railway ; and for other purposes. — 

To enable the Eastern Counties Railway Company to construct branch 
railways to the East and West India Docks aad Birmingham Junction 
Railway, and to enlarge and improve their goods station in the parish of 
Saint Matthew Bethnal Green ; and for other purposes. — 

To enable the Cork and Bandon Railway Company to raise further 
capital, and to make arrangements with respect to their present capital and 
mortgage debt; and for other purposes. 

For enabling the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway Company to 
make a deviation in the line of their Thirsk and Malton branch ; and to | 
enable the Malton and Drifheld Junction — Company to subscribe 
towards and enter into agreements with respect to the said branch; and for 
other purposes. 

For enabling the Malton and Driffield Junction Railway Company to 
subscribe towards the construction of the ‘Thirsk and Malton branch of the 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, and to make arrangements as to 
their capital ; and for other purposes. 

To amend the Acts relating to the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway, 
and to extend the same from Ballybay to Enniskillen. ; 

To consolidate and amend the acts relating to the Londonderry and Cole- 
raine Railway Company ; and to authorise the said company to contribute 
towards the construction of a new bridge over the river Foyle and other 
works at Londonderry. 


To consolidate and amend the acts relating to the Londonderry and En- 
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niskillen Railway Company, and to grant further powers to the said com- 
pany for the extension and completion of the railway, and for other 


. © confirm an agreement therein mentioned between the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company and the Newmarket Railway Company. 

For amalgamating the East and West Yorkshire Junction Railway 
Company with the York and Midland Railway Company, and for vesting 
the undertaking of the former company in that of the latter, and for other 


urposes. 
: For enabling the Deeside Railway Company toalter the line and levels of 
part of their railway, and to abandon parts thereof ; for altering the capital 
of the company, and repealing and amending the Act relating thereto; and 
for other purposes, 
For making a railway from Highbridge to Glastonbury in the county of 
Somerset, to be called The Somerset Central, Railway ; and for other pur- 
ses. 
Pro enable the Newmarket Railway Company to make certain alterations 
in the levels of their railway, and to construct a new line of railway between 
Newmarket in the county of Cambridge and Bury St. Edmunds in the 
county of Suffolk ; to alter their capital ; and for other purposes. 
For making a railway from the Middlesbrough and Redcar Railway near 
Te to or near to Guisbrough, with branches to the Cleveland 
Hills, and for making arrangements with the Stockton and Darlington 


Railway Company. 

For the dissolution of the Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Railway 
Company, and the abandonment of their undertaking ; and for other 
purposes, 

To empower the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 


Company to raise a further sum of money ; and to amend the Acts relating 
to the said company. 

To enable the Eastern Counties and London and Blackwall Railway 
Companies to construct a railway with branches to Tilbury and Southend in 
the county of Essex, to provide a steam communication to Gravesend, and 

_ for other purposes. 

For enabling the Manchester, Buxton, Matlock, and Midlands Junction 
Railway Company to lease their undertaking to the London and North 
western and the Midland Railways Companies. 

For making a railway from the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway 
at Thornton Junction station to the town of Leven, with branches to 
Kirkland works and to the harbour of Leven. ak 

To enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire and York and North Midland 

_ Railway Companies to enter into arrangements as to the working and 
management of portions of their railways. 

For merging the undertaking of the Reading, Guildford, and Reigate 
Railway Company in the undertaking of the South-eastern Railway 


Company ; for the dissolution of the Reading, Guildford, and Reigate 


Railway Company ; and for other purposes, . 

To authorise the conversion of the debenture debt of the London and 
North-western Railway Company into a stock not exceeding three and a 
half per centum ; and for enlarging the stations at Wolverton and Kilburn, 

To enable the Eastern Counties Railway Company to use the East 
Anglican Railways, and to empower the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company and the East Anglican Railways Company to enter intoand carry 
into effect agreements for certain objects therein mentioned ; and for other 
purposes, 

To consolidate and amend certain of the acts relating to the Edinburgh 
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and Glasgow Railway, and to grant further powers to the company of pro- 
prietors thereof. . 

For enabling the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway Company to 
make a deviation in the line of their Bishop Auckland branch, to extend the 
time for the purchase of lands and completion of works on certain lines of 
railway authorised to be made in the county of Durham, and for other 

urposes. 
, fo enable the South Wales Railway Company to construct new railways - 
to Milford Haven and at Newport, and to abandon portions of the lines from 
Fishguard and Haverfordwest ; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway from the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway 
in the township of Bowling near Bradford to the railway belonging to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and London and North-western Railwa 
Companies, or one of them, in the township of Wortley near Leeds, all in 
the West Riding of the county of York, to be called the Leeds, Bradford, 
and Halifax Junction Railway, and for other purposes. co, 

For maintaining and improving the Blyth and Tyne Railway in the 
county of Northumberland, and for incorporating the subscribers thereto. 

For incorporating and giving powers to the Frome, Yeovil, and Weymouth 
Railway Company, and for other purposes. 

For enabling the Monmouthshire Railway and Canal Company to make 
certain new railways, and for other purposes. 

For enabling the York and North Midland Railway Company to make 
a railway to the Victoria or East Dock at Hull, and for other purposes. 

For abandoning certain parts of the undertaking of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company; for constructing certain new works, and 
extending the time for completion of existing works; and for sale of 
superfluous lands ; for regulating certain portions of the capital of the 
company and the application of capital ; and for authorising the raising of 
money by annuities ; and for other purposes. 

To confer onthe Great Western Railway Company further’powers for the 
purchase of lands on the lines of, and for the construction of, the Birming- 
ham and Oxford Junction, and Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley 
Railways respectively ; and for the alteration of the works of part of the. 
last-mentioned railway ; and forthe formation of an extension line of railway 
at Wolverhampton ; and for other purposes. 

For consolidating into one Act and amending the provisions of the several 
Acts relating to the North-western Railway Company ; for extending the 
time for! constructing certain parts of their undertaking ; and granting 
further powers to the said company; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland Company to 
make a deviation in the authorised line to Longford, and a branch railway to 
the town of Cavan, and for other purposes. 

For enabling the completion of the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railway between Frome and Weymouth to be effected, and for authorising 
and confirming contracts between the Great Western Railway Company 
and the Kennet and Avon Canal Company and other companies, and for 
other purposes. 

For enabling the amalgamation of the Stockton and Hartlepool Railway 
Company and the Hartlepool West Harbour and Dock Company, and 
for authorising the lease or purchase of the Clarence Railway by the 
Stockton and Hartlepool Railway Company or the amalgamated company, 
and for consolidating the Acts relating to the same companies ; and for 
other purposes. 

To enable the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
pany to construct certain branch railways. 
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To amend and enlarge the acto and provisions of the Acts relating to 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway Company; to extend 
the time for the completion of the works, and the purchase of certain lands ; 
to authorise deviations in the line and works, and the construction of certain 
branches and works ; and for other purposes. 

To authorise the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway Company to construct 
additional branches; to purchase or hire steam-boats; and for other 
purposes, 

To revive and extend the time for the execution of certain powers 
conferred by The Wycombe Railway Act, 1846; and for reducing the 
capital of the Wycombe Railway Company; and for enabling the 
company to enter into arrangements with the Great Western Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

For enabling the Eastern Union Railway Company to make arrangements 
with certain of their creditors and shareholders, and with respect to their 
capital, and for granting additional powers to the company ; and for other 
purposes, 

To enable the South Yorkshire Railway and River Dun Company to 
transfer their undertaking to the Great Northern Railway Company. 

To authorise the use by the Shrewsbury and Birmingham Railway 
Company of the Navigation Street Station in Birmingham, and for other 
purposes. 

or making a railway or tramroad from the Aberllefenny Slate Quarries in 
the parish of Talyllyn in the county of Merioneth to the river Dovey in the 
parish of Towyn in the same county, with branches therefrom ; and for other 
purposes, 

To consolidate into one Act and to amend the provisions of the several 
Acts relating to the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction Railway 
Company, to define the undertaking of the company, and for other 
purposes, 

To authorise traffic arrangements between the Great Western, the 
Shrewsbury and Hereford, and the Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester Railway 
Companies. 

Navigation, Rivers, Canals.—To enable the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the borongh of Newport in the Isle of Wight to raise moneys 


for the improvement of the navigation of the river Medina, within the bo- - 


rough, and to alter and amend certain ancient tolls and duties payable to the 
said mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, 

For making a canal from the Droitwich canal at Droitwich in the county 
of Worcester, to join the Worcester and Birmingham canal at or near Han- 
bury Wharf in the parish of Hanbury in the same county, and to be called 
The Droitwich Junction Canal. 

To amend the acts relating to the Forth and Clyde navigation, to alter the 
place of meeting, and to make further provision for the management of the 
affairs of the company of proprietors of the said navigation. 

For repealing an act of the ninth year of the reign of her present Majesty, 
relating to moorings ‘for vessels in the river Tyne, and the river police, and 
for transferring the powers of the said act to the Tyne Improvement Com- 
missioners ; for enabling the said commissioners to construct and maintain 
piers at the mouth of the said river in the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland, and to construct and’ maintain docks and other works on the north 
side of the said river in the last-mentioned county ; and for other purposes. 

To appoint commissioners for the execution of certain improvements in 
the navigation of the river Slaney, and for other purposes. 

For the conservancy, improvement, and 1egulation of the river Tees, the 
construction of a dock at Stockton, the dissolution of the Tees Navigation 
Company, and other purposes. 
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Harbours, Docks, &c.—For continuing the term and amending and ex- 
tending the provisions of the acts relating to the Haw Passage Bridge in the 
county of Gloucester. 

To enable the Portrush Harbour Company to improve the navigation of 
the river Bann from the Salmon Leap at Castleroe shove the town of Cole- 
raine to the sea, and remove the bar and ford at Ban Mouth, and to erect a 
swivel bridge at Coleraine, all in the.county of Londonderry. 

To consolidate and amend the acts relating to the Ipswich dock, to allow 
certain drawbacks, and for other purposes. 

For making further provision for the conservancy of the port and har- 
bour of Belfast, for conferring additional powers on the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners, and for other purposes. 

For the conservancy of the river Humber, and for amending some of the 
provisions of an act relating to the Kingston-upon-Hull docks, 

To repeal the Wexford Harbour Improvement Act, and to make new ar- 
rangements for a more effective and expeditious execution of a portion of the 
undertaking thereby authorised, and for other purposes. 


Private Recuiations.— Of the 22 Acts the greater part relate to ma- 


nagement of estates ; one is for divorce. The following are the only ones 
having a general interest :—- 


To unite the Manchester House of Recovery with the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, Dispensary, and Lunatic Hospital or Asylum. . 

To enable Trustees of the Right Honourable James Earl of Fife deceased 
to sell and convey the estate of Balmoral in the county of Aberdeen to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and to grant feus 
of of the estates vested in them. | 

o explain and amend the powers of the Governors of the Hospital in 
Edinburgh founded by George Watson, merchant burgess of Edinburgh. 

For the regulation and management of the charity founded by Thomas 
Howell in or about the year 1540, and for other purposes. 

For the regulation of the charity founded by George Jarvis, for the bencfit 
of the poor inhabitants of the several parishes of Stanton-upon-Wye, Bred- 
wardine, and Letton, all in the county of Hereford; and for other purposes. 

For appointing and incorporating Trustees for the management of the 
Boys and Girls’ Hospitals of Aberdeen as one institution, and for investing 
the estates and revenues thereof in such trustees, and for better managing 
such estates and revenues, and for other purposes connected therewith. 


XIII—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session 15 and 16 Victorix. 
No. of No. of 


Parliamentary. Petitions. Signatures. 

Burnley Borough, for returning a Member.......... 1 2,743 
Parliamentary Papers, for Distribution among Me- 

chanics’ Institutions... 33 907 

Representation, for Reform .......: 20 =11,834 

Stalybridge, for returning Members ......0++.e00- 1 1,900 

Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary subjects .. 32 = 3,064 

| Ecclesiastical, 
Clergy Reserves (Canada) against Alteration of Law 6 17,171 


Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Act, for repeal .... 56 21,955 
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Marriage, for Legalising Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister... 
Maynooth College Act, for repeal .....seecsseeees 
Maynooth College Act, for repeal; and Regium 
Donum, for abolition 
Nunneries, for Public 
Post Office, for abolition of Sunday Labour therein .. 
suspension of Sunday Posts .. 
Tithes, Tithe Rent Charge, and Church Rates, for 
Universities of Scotland Bill, against .......0...+.. 
in favour 
Other Petitions relating to Ecclesiastical subjects .... 


Colonial. 


Australian Colonies (Transportation) for discontinu- * 


ance ee eevee es ee et oe 


British Guiana (Sugar) complaining of Distress .... _ 


Cape of Good Hope (Kafir War) for discontinuance 
Jamaica, complaining of Distress ........eeeeeeee 
(Sugar) complaining of Distress 
for removal of Duty on Free Labour Sugar 
Lucia, St. (Sugar) complaining of Distress .......- 
Mautitius (Sugar) against Further Reduction of Duty 
Newfoundland, fora Responsible Government ...... 
Trinidad (Sugar and Labour) for Measures of Relief 
Van Diemen’s Land (Transportation) for discontinu- 


ance ee ese 


Other Petitions relating to Colonial subjects ......++ 


Taxes. 


Attorneys’ Certificates, for Repeal of Duty ........ 
Beet Root Sugar, Malt, Beer, and Whiskey, for 
repeal of Duties ; and Tobacco (Ireland) for 
permitting Growth 
Coal Duties (London, Westminster, and adjacen 
Counties) Act, for repeal 
Foreign Grain, against Re-imposition of Duty .... 
Hops, for Repeal of Duty .o...seecesseccesevees 
Income and Property Tax, against continuance .... 
for Equalisation, Exten- 
SiON, aNd Increase 
- ; for reappointment of Com- 
mittee and Extension of Inquiry.......se0+++ 
Malt, for Repeal of Duty ....eecececcccceveeves 
Malt and Hops, for Repeal of Duty ..........000. 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland) for abolition ........+. 
Paper, Newspaper Stamps, and Advertisements, for 
repeal of Duties 
Post Bones and Carriages Let to Hire, for repeal of 
Duties 
Railways (Ireland) against compulsory Taxation for 
Comstruction of... 
Rate in Aid (Ireland) complaining of .........-45: 
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No.of No. of 
Petitions. Signatures. 


805 
951 325,000 


1 543 
71 64,807 
1,890 

474 


1,041 

180 
5,913 
1,854 


8,925 
2,080 
6,442 
636 
474 
313 
525 
279 
2,485 
465 


6,059 
466 


2,810 


vw 


676 
1,404 
2,934 
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6,109 
5,402 

179 
1,232 
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10,903 
1,647 
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Repayment of Advances (Ireland) complaining of 


~w for. alteration of 


Oyher Petitions relating to Taxes 


Miscellaneous. 
Apprehension of Deserters from Foreign Ships Bill, 


Ballast Heavers (Port of London) for improving Con- 


Gition 
Beerhouses, for better Regulation .....esessessecs 
Charitable Trusts Bill, for alteration ..........06+ 
Coal Mines, for Inquiry into Cause of Accidents.... 
Copyholds, for Enfranchisement 
County Courts, for extending Jurisdiction ......... 


of Hundred Courts ...... 
Dublin Hospitals, for maintaining them ina State of 

Education, for a secular Education........eeseeeeee 
Exhibition of 1851, against removal of Building .... 
in favour of removal of Building 
Friendly Societies Acts, for Extension ....+.+sseee 
Guano, for increasing Facilities for Supply ......-+ 
Handloom Weavers, complaining of Distress.......- 
Highways Act, for alteration ....cecesssececeoecs 
Holme Styes Reservoir, complaining of Insecurity .. 
Industrial and Provident Partnerships Bill, in favour 
Intemperance, for Inquiry 
Juvenile Criminals, for Abolition of Flogging System 
Mercantile Marine Acts, &c., for repeal ....++.eeeee 
Militia, against Enrolment 
Militia Bill, against 
Ocean Penny Postage, for establishment .......... 
Omnibus and Cab Drivers’ Badges, for discontinuance 
Parliamentary Railway Trains, for Lighting at Night 
Pharmacy Bill, in favour 
Poor Law (Ireland), for alteration.........eseeeee 
Public Health Act, for inquiry 
Public Houses (Scotland) Bill, against.........+. 
Punishment of Death, for Abolition .....0....e00. 
Sale of Beer Act, against alteration .........0..6. 
Savings Banks (Cuffe Street, Dublin) for eonsidera- 

Tenant Right (Irefand) Bill, in favour ........e0+. 
Other Petitions relating to Miscellaneous subjects.... 


Further Extension Bill, for Abolition 


No. or No. of 
Petitions. Signatures. 


175 
57 666 
69 
8 3,882 
2 1,725 
5 369 
60 16,020 
1 1,952 
15 791 
28 2,003 
2 925 
4 654 
25 67,377 
197 136,233 
3 298 
313,205 

2.770 
38 5,853 
13 618 
1,009 
7 580 
75 18,205 
739 
2 1,909 

1,202 200,320 
204 50,550 
157 31,203 
1 570 
1 1,142 

280 «5,795 
21 942 
42 423 
1 554 
61 2,356 
3 677 
56 4,107 
1 2,174 
415 135,409 

310 «6,963 
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XIV.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.—GENERAL ImMPROVEMENTs. 


The street improvements of London proceed but slowly. The 
only one that shows any vitality is the new street from London 
Bridge to St. Paul’s churchyard; and this, though a fine wide 
thoroughfare, which will no doubt be a. great convenience to the 
traffic of the city, and relieve the overgorged thoroughfares already 
existing, displays very little pretence in the way of architecture. 
- Qn one side the old houses remain, and the other is occupied with 

substantial warehouses, and houses and shops of the ordinary cha- 
racter. The exceptions are one at the angle formed by Budge Row 
~ with the new street, intended for the Minerva Assurance Office, of 
white brick and stone, which is in very good,taste ; and a rectory- 
house, with a tall tower in Martin’s Lane, of red brick, with stone 
dressings, of which so much can hardly be said. We may add, 
that the clearing away of the old houses has had the ill effect of 
displaying the frightful back and side of St. Mildred’s church, 
which we may hope will again be soon concealed, or improved. 
Victoria Street, the continuation of Farringdon Street, remains a 
waste, a stand for pen omnibuses, and, on market days, a sort of 
outer pen for Smit field market. The only progress made is the 
removing of some more old houses in its line towards Clerkenwell. 
In Victoria Street, Westminster, only one row of lofty houses, with 
arched lower stories for shop fronts, has yet been commenced. A 
somewhat novel feature is, that above the entresols, connected with 
the shops, the apartments seem intended to be let in suites or flats, 
the entrance to them being by a sort of stair-tower, in the centre of 
the row. The model lodging-house near this row is completed, and 
is fitted up for a higher class than any before provided for in Lon- 
don. ‘The suites contain seven or eight apartments, and the rents 
ascend as high as 70/. or 801. a-year. One defect is the want of a 
surrounding area, which will be more felt when the streets around 
it are completed. This objection also applies to another lodging- 
house in the immediate neighbourhood, oppesite Emanuel Hospital. 
This is a large block of building, of a strange polygonal shape, in- 
tended apparently for workmen. Opposite the one end of Victoria 
Street, a number of houses have been cleared from Dean’s Yard ; 
and a good view opened of the south side of the Abbey, with the 
Jerusalem Chamber: it is to be hoped that the opening will not 
be again blocked up. 

_ In shop architecture, we have only to notice one in Fleet Street, 
-a piece of most elaborate ornamentation, in stucco and papier 
maché, with enormous windows of single plates of glass to the 
shop, which is double-fronted, the plates toward the street being 
each 16 feet high, and 10 feet wide, with returns towards the shop 
door of like height, but less width. The effect of the rich though 
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heavy ornamentation of the upper part piled over the fragile mate- 
rial below, is far from good, and has an appearance of insecurity. 

The Palace of Westminster continues to develop itself slowly, 
but the py Soon during the past year has been more internal than 
external.  Frescoes have been painted, statues placed, and some 
attempts made (with much discussion about the mode) to secure 
effective ventilation and an equable temperature. We give a view 
of the exterior of the south porch of Westminster Hall, certainly 
one of the most pleasing features of the exterior of the building. 

Little has been done yet towards the formation of Battersea Park 
itself; but the new suspension bridge from it to Chelsea is rapidly 
proceeding, and will be a handsome structure, with some novelty, 
as the.suspension towers will be of iron, as well as the chains. The 
formation of care Common into an ornamental inclosure 
will be soon completed ; and the model houses furnished by Prince 
Albert to the Great Exhibition, have been transported hither to 
form the lodges. 

General improvements are also being made in many, perhaps 
most of our larger towns. Leeds is about to be thoroughly and 
effectually drained. At Ipswich and at Nottingham arboretums 
have been formed and opened. At Edinburgh, expensive shops 
and shop fronts are rapidly increasing ; in particular one, for a fish- 
monger and poulterer, with a plate glass front, 120 feet long, and 
provided with icehouses, and conveniences for feeding 500,000 
oysters at a time. At Glasgow, a handsome new bridge is being 
erected from Stockwell Street to the Gorbals, of freestone and granite. 
At Belfast, new streets are being formed, and in them the shops and 
warehouses are assuming an architectural character. A muslin ware- 
house, in one of the streets, is built of brick, faced with stone, in the 
Italian style, of three stories above the basement, the lower two 
stories rusticated ; the architrave of the central entrance supports a 
balcony to the central window, the front containing thirteen windows, 
and a console cornice runs round the top. A new town-hall, a Pres- 
byterian college, and two or three new churches, are also proposed. 
Water-troughs of cast iron are erected in various parts of the town, 
for horses and cattle, and the street posts have the cardinal points 
at the tops in cast iron, the fleur-de-lis always pointing to the north. 


2.—CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


The Report of the Church Building Commission has not been 
published this year. The new churches in London have not been 
many; but we proceed to notice the more remarkable. A new 
district church of St. Pancras, in the Camden Town Road, of 
stone, in the Perpendicular Gothic style, is considerably advanced. 
Near the Finchley New Road is a chapel belonging to the Indepen- 
dent body, probably in connexion with New College, which is in its 
immediate neighbourhood. It is in the Decorated style, and is of 
considerable pretension. It is cruciform, with a south porch, ves- 
tries, and other out-buildings. The east window is of elaborate 
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design ; the transepts have triple windows, with a wheel window 
above of rich tracery. Altogether the composition is ornate, and 
the general effect picturesque. 

At Clapham a “ Congregational Church” has been erected, ap- 
perestiy to vie with the Roman Catholic Church in its neighbour- 

ood, and both contrasting strangely with the ugly parish church 
within sight of them. This is built of Kentish rag and Bath stone, 
in the Decorated Gothic style. It has a ndve and two aisles with 
an apse at the east end, but this is divided from the church by a 
screen, supporting an organ and gallery. Projecting from the apse 
are rooms for the minister and deacons, and a small chapel for occa- 
sional services and meetings. The windows at the west end are 
filled with scriptural subjects, in stained glass. Sculptured heads of 
Luther, Calvin, Baxter, Bunyan, Howe, and Owen, are placed on 
the corbels of the doorways. It is 113 feet long, 57 wide, and the 
height of the tower and spire to the top of the vane is 173 feet. 
The architect was Mr. J. Tarring. . 

Christ Church, Croydon, is cross-formed in the Decorated style, 
having a nave with an eastern apse, communicating by a double 
arch, and north and south transepts, in which only are galleries, 
and all the seats are open. The windows are filled with stained 
glass. The architect was Mr. Teulon. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is in course of erection at Preston, 
Lancashire, from the designs of Mr. J. Hansom. In plan it is a 
rectangle, supported by deep buttresses on the sides, of which there 
are fourteen, and a tower with spire on the south side, which is to be 
carried to a height of 300 feet. ‘The west facade has a wheel 
window 22 feet in diameter ; over it is a row of five lancet-headed 
windows, At the base is a recessed arched central entrance, divided 
by_a centre mullion into two trefoil-headed doorways. On each 
side of these is a buttress, and between each and the corner 
buttress are smaller entrances. Over the entrances and below the 
wheel-window there is an arcade of nine windows, five over the chief 
entrance and two over each of the other entrances. The interior hasan 
open timber-roof, on the hammer-beams of each principal of which 
are to be placed sculptured saints. A small gallery at the western 
end is to contain the choristers, and the organ loft is to be in the 
tower. ‘The pulpit is of carved stone, and there are three altars 
inside carved oak screens. 

At Leeds, in Melbourne Street, a church begun by a retired 
tradesman has been opened, though the plan has not been wholly 
completed. It is in the Decorated style, and consists at present of a 
nave, aisles, and the lower story of a tower. The.aisles are lofty and 
well lighted; the west window is of three long lights, with traceried 
heads, and beneath it is the entrance. The material, inside and 
out, is of red and dull-coloured black bricks, with stone windows 
and doorways, and the pavement is of red and black tiles. 

At Devonport a new church, dedicated to St. Stephen, has been 

artly completed. It is intended to be a cross-formed church in the 
ecorated style. ‘There is only one aisle and the nave at present, 
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but it is to have two aisles, and with a tower and spire 150 feet 
high. The length of the aisle is 67 ft. 6 in., and the total-width will 
be 47 ft. 9 in. | 

At Wolverhampton a new church, dedicated to St. James, has 
been built at Wednesfield Heath. It is in the flowing Decorated 
style, and consists of nave and side aisles, with a tower at the south- 
west corner of the nave which, with the spire, is 140 feet high. The. 
roofs are open-timbered, with arched principals. The seats are all 
open, and the nave is separated from the aisle by clustered columns, 
supporting six pointed arches on each side. The organ chamber is 
on the north side, separated by a stone screen, behind which is a 
vestry. The entrances are by a north porch, and a southern one 
which is under the tower. The material is a dressed stone, and the 
floor is laid with encaustic tiles. . 

At Longnor, Staffordshire, a new church has been begun, in the 
Decorated style. It is to be built of red sandstone. It will consist 
of a nave and chancel under one roof, with side aisles. The nave 
and chancel will be 97 feet long, with a gallery at the west end. 
The roof is to: be of open timber, and the seats low and open. It 
has a south porch, and a steeple at the west-end of the north aisle 
where will be the vestry room, and organ loft. — 

At Burslem, Staffordshire, a church has been opened. It is of 
gray stone, in the Early English style, and consists of a nave, 
side aisles, chancel, a south porch, and a tower at the north-west 
angle. The nave is divided from the aisles by double chamfered 
arches, supported by alternating round and octagon piers. It is 
lighted by a clearstory of quatrefoil and trefoil windows alternately, 
and in the aisles are a row of double- trefoil-headed windows. The 
chancel has an end light trefoil-headed, and two windows on the 
south and one on the north sides, the two easternmost being con- 
tinued downwards and forming sedile for the officiating clergy. It 
has an open-timber roof, and a western gallery. The tower is 
divided into three stages, and surmounted by a spire. . 

At Stalybridge, Cheshire, a church in the Perpendicular Gothic 
style has been opened, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It consists of 
a nave, side aisles, chancel, a tower 80 feet high, with angle buttresses 
and crocketed pinnacles, at the west end, and a north porch. The 
nave is separated from the aisles by six pointed arches resting on 
octagonal pillars. Each bay and the chancel is lighted with pointed 
windows, as is the chancel, with an end window likewise of five 
lights of stained glass: The roof is open-timbered, and there is a 
gallery at the west end. The roofs are of flat pitch and slated. 

The church of St. Mary Magdalen, between Hastings and St. 
Leonards, is in the Decorated Gothic style. It is 120 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and the height from floor to the highest part of the roof 
is 48 feet. It consists of nave, aisles, chancel, a north porch, and 
a tower at the south-west angle. The material is a hard blue lime- 
stone from the East Cliff, Hastings, with dressings of Bath stone, 
and a slated roof.: The aisles and chancel roof are open-timbered, 
that of the nave is polygonal, close-boarded, and divided into 
panels, The aisle windows are varied in design; at the west end is 
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a circular window, with a large five-light window below it, both filled 
with stained glass. The pulpit and font are of Caen stone. The pave- 
ment is of encaustic tiles, with religious emblems. Thespire has yet 
to be added to the tower, and when completed will be 170 feet high. 
The length is 112 feet, the width 60 feet. 

At Burnley, Lancashire, a Baptist chapel has been opened, built 
in the Italian Palazzo style. The principal front consists of a pro- 
jecting centre, with a central circular-headed window over it. 

he other asvindows are circular-headed; the whole enriched 
with Corinthian columns, pilasters, and projecting balconies; and the 
whole front is surmounted by a bold cornice. The front doors are 
arched with polished channeled rustic and moulded keystones, and 
are approached by broad flights of steps. Under the chapel are 
school-rooms. 

At Cheltenham a chapel for the Congregationalists has been 
erected in the Decorated Gothic style. The fagade, in Winchcombe 
Street, consists of three porches opening en suite, and thence con- 
nected with the three aisles. Galleries run all round it, that at the 
eastern end being the singing gallery and organ loft. The ceiling 
is divided into eight panels, intersected by Gothic ribs, and sup- 
ported by pendants. 

» At Glasgow a chapel is being erected of a striking character, for 
the Irvingite sect. It is quite episcopal in its style, which is Early 
English, having a nave, side aisles, chancel, and apse; the aisles 
divided into seven bays. Except the cathedral itis the longest eccle- 
siastical building in Glasgow, being 124 feet long; the width is 45 
feet. The nave is 52 feet high, the aisles 30 feet. 

We must be content with enumerating the others. Yazor, Here- 
ford, Early English: it was founded by the late Mr. Uvedale Price, 
to whom a monumental slab is placed opposite the pulpit. Opened 
Dec. 4, 1851. Hockerill, Bishopstortford, Early English ; opened 
Jan. 7, 1852; 500 sittings, 388 free. Edgbaston, Birmingham, De- 
corated Gothic; completed in April, 1852; 1,000 sittings. Bury 
Lane, Lancashire, Decorated Gothic; opened April, 1852 ; 300 sit- 
tings, 150 free. Lozetts, Birmingham, Early English ; first stone 
laid June 2, 1852; 1,000 sittings, 340 free. Bilston, Staffordshire, 
Early English ; opened June 2, 1852 ; 800 sittings, 600 free. Kirsa/ 
Moor, Lancashire; opened May 29, 1852; Perpendicular Gothic ; 
1,200 sittings, 400 free. Newport, Monmouthshire, Holy Trinity 
district, Early English ; . opener. June 15, 1852; 545 sittings, 301 
free. Balderstone, Lancashire, Decorated Gothic ; first stone laid 
July 22, 1852; 381 sittings. Abberley, Worcestershire, the parish 
church rebuilt, Decorated Gothic ; opened July 27, 1852 ; 400 sit- 
tings, all free. Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, St. James, Decorated 
Gothic ; opened July 27, 1852; 500 sittings. Fenwick, Yorkshire, 
Early English ; opened July 27, 1852; about 200sittings. Askerne, 
Yorkshire, Early English ; opened July 27, 1852, about 250 sittings. 
Darlaston, Staffordshire, St. George, Early English ; opened Aug. 3, 
1852; 673 sittings, 523 free. Northampton, St. Edmund's, Earl 
English; opened Aug. 3, 1852; 800 sittings, 534 free. ort 
Elkington, Lincolnshire, parish church rebuilt, Early English; 
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opened Aug. 17,1852. Brighton, All Saints, opened Aug. 20, 
1852, 1,200 sittings, half of them free. Chesterton, Staffordshire, 
Early English ; opened Aug. 19, 1852; 485 sittings. Crewkerne, 
Somersetshire, Perpendicular Gothic ; first stone laid Aug. 31, 1852; 
400 sittings. Marlow, Bucks, Decorated Gothic ; opened Aug. 13, 
1852; 600 sittings. Coatham, Durham, Early Decorated ; first stone 
laid Aug. 23, 1852; 550 sittings. Sheffield, Brightside district; 
Early Decorated; first stone laid § Sept. 2, 1852; 440 sittings. Kid- 
more End, Oxon, Early English ; opened Sept. 24, 1852. Burnley, 
Lancashire, St. Paul’s ; Norman; first stone laid Jan. 10, 1852 ; 750 
sittings, 357 free. Leeds, the foundations of two, St. Jude’s, Huns- 
let, and St. Michael’s, Buslingthorpe, laid Sept. 28,1852. Aberdare, 
Glamorganshire, Decorated ; opened Oct. 1852; 900 sittings. Ut- 
toxeter, St. Michael's, Pointed ; opened Oct. 7,1852 ; 200 sittings. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, St. Peter's; Early English; opened Oct. 9, 
1852. 


III.—Buitpines ror Pourposss. 


The building from Mr. Pennethorne’s design for the new Record 
Repository, is now considerably advanced, the walls having been 
erected to nearly their whole height; one end comes into Fetter 
Lane, and it extends up to the Rolls House, in Chancery Lane. 
The front faces the north, and will form one side of the new street 
to be continued eastward from Carey-street. The style is late Gothic 
or Tudoresque; the outer walls supported by massive buttresses, 
between which are the windows, which are Decorated. The but- 
tresses extend inwardly a considerable way, forming recesses, and the 
windows occupy the whole space between them, extending nearly 
uninterruptedly from the top tothe bottom. The interior is divided 
into moderate sized rooms; probably for purposes of classification, 
for, having an intercommunication, they will not give the isolation 
desirable in case of fire. 

At Somerset House, both the wings were left incomplete by Sir W. 
Chambers ; the east wing, now King’s College, was built from the de- 
signs of Sir R. Smirke, and the west wing has been begun this year 
from the designs of Mr. Pennethorne. The general effect of the front 
elevation, which will face Wellington Street, will be seen from our 
engraving. In the details, he has strictly followed the design of the 
original; but the centre of the new front has an attic, which, however, 
as it cannot be seen in connexion with the river front, will not affect 
the harmony of the whole. The south front of this wing will be thrown 
back about 25 feet, so as not to interfere with the river front of the 
whole building; and it will itself have two wings, the southern 
projecting about 48 feet, and the northern about 55 feet. The 
whole extent of the new front will be about 300 feet. The build- 
ing is said to be intended for the use of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. 

In Leicester Square, a new building has been completed, ina 
style which is called Oriental. The front is flat, but the lofty mi- 
narets at the corners, the dome in the centre, and the coloured 
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decorations, make it a striking if not a handsome object. It is 
intended for the ac pe of exhibition, and is called the Pancop- 
ticon of Science. The Great Globe, in the centre of the square, is 
a building of last year; but as it is still there, we may say it has no 
pretence to architectural beauty, py it may probably answer the 
purpose for which it was designed well enough. © 
With these we may class the building for ‘The Great Industrial 
Exhibition of 1853,’ facing Merrion Square, Dublin. The front is 
300 feet wide, and the building is formed by three halls, of which 
the centre projects, in a semicitcular form, about 40 feet beyond the 
wings; and the lower part is surrounded by a verandah, within 
which are the entrances. The width of the centre hall is 100 feet, 
the — 425 feet, and the height, to the top of the semi-cylindrical 
roof, which is rounded at the street end, 104 feet; the side halls 
are each 50 feet wide, 345 feet long; and to the top of the roof, 
similar in form to the centre, 65 feet; and on each side of each 
side hall are compartments of 25 feet width, running their whole, 
over which are the galleries. The roofs are formed of semi-circular 
ribs, but they are boarded, except at the crowns, which are glazed, 
and by which the whole building is lighted. Over the galleries the 
ceiling is flat, and divided into panels. . 
Anumber of new buildings have been completed, or are in course 
of progress, all over the country, for public purposes. Markets, 
corn exchanges, town halls, lunatic asylums, workhouses, &c. Not 
all demand notice as architectural productions; but all tend to 
prove the attention given to public convenience, and the calls of 
umanity. We shall treat of them in classes, only describing the 
more important, and enumerating the others. First on the list is 
Billingsgate Market. Every one who has seen and felt the execra- 
ble nuisance of the old market, will at once admit the great im- 
provement effected by the new, particularly when it is remem- 
bered how confined is the space within which the architect, Mr. 
Bunning, had to exercise his abilities. Some space has been gained 
over the whole market, by erecting a stone river wall, and levelling 
the surface from it to Thames Street. Within this the ground has 
been excavated, and formed into a lower market, lighted by two 
large openings from the upper, in which the sale of shell fish—oys- 
ters, mussels, &c.—is now conducted. The upper market lies be- 
tween the river front and the Thames Street front, the latter of 
which is not yet completed, and is said to be for the sale and stor- 
ing of dried fish. It is thrown into a series of gangways, by the 
light iron columns which support the roof, formed by a series of 
semicircular lines of corrugated iron, glazed at intervals with rough 
glass, so as to afford plenty of light; and the market is joined to 
the houses, on the west by a ridge of rough glass. Within these 
gangways the dealers take their stands, and when the market closes 
the whole is profusely washed. There is also to be, we believe, 
machinery for securing a thorough ventilation. The river front 
consists of a central tower, in which is a clock and bells, and an 
arcade of seven round-headed arches, the columns of cast-iron on 
each side; the outer three of each forming part of the wings, over 
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them being erected the offices for the dlerks, &c. The material is red 
brick, dressed with Portland stone; the tower and the offices have 
rather heavy cornices ; and the windows of the offices are square- 
headed, and have balconies, which scarcely harmonise with the 
arched openings of the tower. 

At Stockport, a market house, from the designs of Messrs. 
Stevens and Park, has been erected, of which the front is in the 
Italian Palazzo style. It is built of Yorkshire stone; the width of 
the front is 36 feet, and the extreme height about 55 feet. The 
basement story is rusticated, and pierced with three arched openings, 
within which are iron gates, leading to the market, which extends 
backward, covered by a semicircular iron roof, 21 feet in height. 
Over the basement is a stone balcony, supported by richly wrought 
brackets. Within the balcony rise four Corinthian pillars, between 
which are three circular-headed windows, over these is a cornice; 
the whole finished by a balustraded roof, with tall vases, correspond- 
ing with the columns. This front seems not much adapted for a 
maket house ; but it is said to be intended to be used -for election- 
eering purposes. 

- The market house at Swindon is to be of Bath stone, and in the 
Doric style, to combine store rooms in the basement, for market 
purposes; and above, an assembly room, 47 feet by 27 fect, for 
general purposes, and a library, ante-rooms, &c., for the literary 
ogy he frontage is 75 feet in width. The architect is Mr. 

. Sage. 

Worcester market house is an iron and glass structure, of a centre 
and side aisles. 
At Grantham and at Southampton, corn exchanges have been 
opened.| At Southampton, it is situated on the quay, built of 
brick; the front stuccoed and rusticated. The market is on the 
basement, which is paved with Staffordshire tiles; and above it, a 
chamber of commerce. At Grantham, two have been. opened, at 

nearly the same time. Neither require any description. 

At Swansea a new Guildhall and Assize Court-has been com- 
pleted from the designs of Mr. T. G. Thomas, in the Corinthian 
style. The material is stone, the basement is rusticated, and broken 
by porticos, surmounted by full and three-quarter columns with 
sculptured capitals. The windows and porticos are circular- 
headed, the upper-story having carved key-stones in their centres. 
The roof is balustraded with bases corresponding with the pillars, 
and under the balustrade a cornice runs round both the fronts. In 
the interior is a large vestibule, a council chamber, a criminal court, 
a nisi prius court, waiting-rooms, rooms for the judges, magistrates, 
and other requisites. The Reading Assize Hall has also been com- 

leted: the architect was Mr. J. B. Clary. A County Court 

ouse has also been erected at Sheerness, and a Court House at 

Bilston, with rooms for the magistrates, witnesses, &c., and a police 
station. Town Halls have been or are being erected at Stockton, 
Chertsey, Southport, Bilston, Haslingden, and Hemel Hempstead. 
At Stockton there is some novelty ; it is Tuscan in style, built at 
the back of a house, in which are to be the council chamber, magis- 
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trates’ room, &c.; so that it cannot be seen from the street, and 
the area in which it stands has been covered in with a glass roof in 
order that flower-shows may be held in it. At Chertsey the style is 
Italian, in red brick and Caen stone, with a frontage of 54 feet, and 
adepth of 50; a market occupies the basement. At Southport, 
Lancashire, it is to be stuccoed, and to combine a police station, 
and the entrance to a market behind it. At Bilston it is to be Ita- 
lian, from the designs of Messrs. Ashpitel and Whichcord, the 
lower story to be for the use of the Town Commissioners and the 
Literary and Scientific Institution. Those of Haslingden and 
Hemel Hempstead do not call for description. At Kensington and 
at Bethnal Green Vestry Halls have been built, and both of them, in 
the Tudor style, are very pleasing buildings. At Kennington Green 
a Vestry Hall is being erected, in a semi-classic style, and of con- 
siderable size, for the parish of Lambeth. 

At Mullingar, in Ireland, a large Lunatic Asylum is being erected 
in the Tudor Gothic style from the designs of Mr. Mulvany. The 
material is stone, and the building will have a frontage of 736 feet, 
of which the centre occupies 665. It consists of a centre with 
projecting wings, with the entrance porch between them. The 
building is in three stories. The Worcester Lunatic Asylum at 
Powick is now occupied, although the whole has not been com- 
pleted. The Lunatic Asylum at Abergavenny is for the counties 
of Monmouth, Hereford, Brecknock, and Radnor. It will accom- 
modate 250 paticnts; but is capable of being easily enlarged, as 
the front presents a series of gable-headed buildings, in the Tudor 
style, extending into long galleries behind. The architects were 
Messrs. Fulljames and Walter. At Birmingham a Workhouse has 
been erected, which provides accommodation for 700 adults, 600 
children, and an infirmary for 310, with a very neat detached chapel. 
All the classes are isolated from each other; the girls from the boys, 
the tramps and disorderly from the old, the infirm, and the peace- 
able ; there are schools and playgrounds for the children ; and even 
in the infirmary there are separate divisions for different classes of 
sickness. ‘The whole occupies an area of more than five acres, and is 
surrounded by an enclosure having but one entrance. The architect 
was Mr, J.J. Bateman. In the same town also, at Edgbaston, an 
Institution for the blind has been completed, from the designs of Mr. 
Hemming, consisting of a centre and wings in the Elizabethan style, 
of brick with stone quoins and dressings. At Nottingham also a build- 
ing for a similar purpose has been commenced, which is also in the 
Elizabethan style. It is adapted to contain forty inmates at first, 
but the plan admits of the building being extended. It is for the 

blind of the counties of Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, and 
~ Rutland. At Dundee an infirmary has been commenced, in the 
Tudor style, forming three sides of a square, from designs by Messrs. 
Coe and Goodwin. The building will provide accommodation for 
220 patients, but may be made to receive 140 more by using a part 
of the corridors, and the plan has been adopted to admit of future ad- 
ditions to the building if necessary. At Newcastle a large addi- 
tional wing, which will accommodate 144 patients, has been added 
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to the old infirmary. At Croydon a range of buildings has been 
erected for an asylum for decayed Freemasons. The design is for 
a centre and wings, in the Tudor style. ‘The centre has a lar 

oriel window, the wings are to have each two oriel windows, but only 
the centre and one wing are yet completed. They are to accommo- 
date thirty-six inmates, and there will be eight entrance porches, 
besides the central one, to the respective divisions. The roofs are 


gabled, a small tower rises on each side of the central division, and ~ 


over the gable is a statue. The architect is Mr. Daukes. 


ror Epvcation, Scrence, &e. 


St. Columba College or School, originally established, a few years 
ago, at Stackallan, in the county of Meath, has been removed to the 
building represented in the engraving, which is being erected in 
Holly Park near Dublin, and is beautifully situated at the foot of 
the Wicklow mountains. The only parts yet finished are those in 
the foreground, nearer than the tower and inclosed quadrangle. 
They consist of the warden’s residence partly hidden, two floors of 
durmitories in the right-hand low building, and the refectory, ex- 
tending toward the site of the tower ; a finely proportioned hall, 60 
feet by 22, with open-timber roof, and a lantern. Temporary build- 
ings at present serve instead of the intended chapel and school-room, 
which form the further range in the design; and are to be 30 feet 
wide, 65 feet and 75 feet long, and proportionally lofty. The high 
building to the right will contain additional dormitories, accommo- 
dating altogether, with the present ones, 90 boys singly, in separate 
cubicula. The style of architecture adopted for the plainer parts of 
this building is a very truthful and proper one. 

The Cowgate Port School, Edinburgh, by Mr. Black, is a very 
compact block of building, accommodating 750 children, on two 
floors, below the lower of which the whole basement forms an open- 
arched playing place, as at St. Paul’s School, London. The great 
inequality of the ground has enabled the upper story, 30 feet above 
this, to be entered from another street; and it serves, with a play- 
ground and an infant-school on the same level, for children from the 
upper district, unconnected with the school below. The latter, being 
the middle story of the building, accommodates 400, classified in 
three school-rooms, for elder boys, younger boys, and girls, of which 
the first measures 53 feet by 23 feet, and the general height is above 
15 feet. The exterior of this building (though owing much to its open 
lower story, always highly conducive to beauty) displays otherwise 
a degree of art in the general arrangement, which, if allowed to 
extend its influence in details, might have made it (like that rare 
and most exceptional work of our time, the St. Martin’s New 
Schools, London) an honest and handsome building. 

_ The Royal Freemasons’ School, for 65 girls, founded in 1788, by 
Chevalier Ruspini, has been removed from the Westminster Road to 
a spacious site on Wandsworth Common, adjoining the Clapham 
railway station. It presents a uniform front, with boldly projecting 
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ends, and a less projecting centre carried up to join aclock tower, 
which is strikingly peculiar, and gives an unique character to the 
whole. Its corners are truncated or chamfered, like those of a 
wooden beam, leaving the foot and head to project, as if the square 
were entire. On these upper square angles are then perched four of 


those overhanging watch towers above alluded to; and the combined 


effect of these two treatments is evidently to make the tower, viewed 
any way, but especially angularly, much wider at the top than be- 
low. The turrets end in bulbous pinnacles of the Henry VII. chapel 
style; and the tower is roofed by a very steep pyramid, rising far 
above them, with scaly tiling, and a large lucarne gable projecting 
from each face to hold the clock. The windows are of the Eliza- 
bethan type, broad and numerously mullioned, with a transom and 
no arch-heads ; and between every two, along the chief front, as 
also on its angles, are buttresses. The whole is in red-brick, and a 
newly introduced sandstone from Northumberland, which is antici- 
pated to make stone building in London more easily attainable. 
The largest rooms are in the two extreme wings of the front, and 


_ form the school and dining rooms, each 38 feet by 22 feet. They 


have dormitories over them; and there are also a class room, in- 
firmary, matron’s and assistant’s residence ; and at the back all the 
offices necessary to an establishment calculated to board and educate 
100 children.. 

At Sunderland, a building has been erected for a Lyceum Hall. 
It contains several large rooms, one of which will contain 1,800 
persons. It was first used in August last, by the gentlemen ama- 
teurs performing for the benefit of the Guild of Literature. A neat 
building, in the Italian style, has been erected at Plymouth for a 
public library, which has received a valuable donation of engravings 
and sketches from Mr. W.Cotton. A large addition is being made 
to the Salford Royal Museum and Library, the front of which is in 
the Venetian style; and one of the upper rooms of which, 75 feet 
by 20 feet, is to be a picture gallery. A Temperance Hall, lecture- 
room, and reading-room have been commenced at Derby; and a 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institution at Rotherham. A building, in 
the Elizabethan style, intended for a Medical School in connexion 
with the University of Durham, has been just completed at New- 
castle. A new Atheneum has been oneeel at Hartlepool, and a 
Mechanics’ Institution at Blaydon, Durham. 

Of school-houses there have been many opened, and some of a 
neat and appropriate character; but most of them have too much 
sameness of plan and treatment, usually of a T or L form, with low 
walls, narrow windows, and high roofs. A pair of schools at 
Shrewsbury, however, are remarkable for a wide deviation from this 
general plan ; they being, in fact, two complete miniature churches, 
joined side to side ; and each having its nave and aisles divided by 
two rows of iron pillars, supporting, by elliptical arches of brick, 


. the walls of a clear-story, which gives equal light throughout the 


room. ‘This being about 30 feet high, renders ventilation as little 
needed as in old churches and halls; for, by opening windows so 
near the highest part of the interior (the roof being low-pitched), 
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the want of more scientific contrivances is unfelt. Yet the sacrifice 
of making such buildings thrice their usual height is one that can- 
not be often expected. National or parochial schocls have been 
erected at Hythe, Reading, Clifford, Elsecar, Sherborne, Ard- 
leigh, Oldbury, Edenbridge and Bradford. At Burnley, one by the 
Wesleyans; at Fleetwood, and at St. Helen's, Westbourne Grove, 
by Roman Catholics ; and at Liverpool, by the Jews. 


V.—Batus anp Wasu-HousEs, &c. 


Another and an important class of buildings is rapidly springing 
up in most of our towns, and even in villages—Baths and Wash- 
houses. Here again the uniformity of plan and character is remark- 
able. Elizabethan fronts, the material red brick, with stone fa- 
cings, and the smoke chimney disguised as a campanile. In such 
buildings, intended for the accommodation of the poorer classes, 
convenience of arrangement should be the first care ; then as much 
beauty of form in the exterior of the building as can be given, with- 
out adding materially to the expense, and an avoidance of all orna- 
ment inconsistent with the object. At Bilston, the front is Italian, 
a centre and wings, 80 feet wide; the centre and wing ends adorned 
with pilasters, pediments, and vases; a balustrade, connecting the 
ends with the centre; a campanile chimney, pierced with three 
lights on each side at the top, and crowned with a tall light iron 
balustrade—a sham belvedere. ‘The interior seems remarkably 
well arranged ; but the cost of the building was over 2000/. for the 
builders and engineers’ work only. No other needs any description ; 
but they have been established at Birmingham, Liverpool, New- 
castle, Sunderland, Coventry, Maidstone, Windermere, and no 
doubt at many other places. 

With these we may class also dwelling-houses for the poorer 
classes. We have mentioned two model houses in London; but at 
Wilton, in Wiltshire, a house has been provided for boarding farm 
labourers at acommon table, under the superintendence of a clergy- 
man. A library, a piano, and other musical instruments, aie pro- 
vided ; and the total cost to each individual is only four shillings a 
week, arate we fear too low to make the establishment self-support- 
ing. At Nottingham, too,a plot of ground has been purchased by 
an association, who are erecting houses on improved principles for 
the working classes, who seem to appreciate the convenience, as they 
are taken even before they are built. 


VI.—Privatre Buiipines. 


Dorchester House, Park Lane, Hyde Park, by far the most im- 
portant town residence undertaken since Bridgewater House, has 
been finished externally. It is a remarkably compact and uniform 
mass, covering 135 feet by 105 feet, and having two fagades, the 
south and west, which are represented in our view, and are entirely 
of Portland stone, The principal rooms are, on the ground floor, 
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two libraries, of about 42 feet by 28 feet; a grand staircase of 
marble; and, on the principal floor, a reception room, 34 feet by 31 
feet ; saloon, 55 feet by 29 feet ; dining room, 44 feet by 25 feet; a 
drawing room, nearly similar to it; smaller ones, of 28 feet by 18 
feet; &c. The interior, however, is as yet quite unfinished. The 
outward dress, it will be seen, affects pretty closely the manner of 
Inigo Jones; but the upper story, which at a distance has the effect 
of a second Corinthian or Composite order, is really a launching 
out into far greater freedom than the Renaissance architects have 
usually, in this country at least, ventured on; and though quite 
ignoring the conventional rules drawn from colonnade entablature, 
is thoroughly successful in giving an impression of splendour and 
stateliness. The east or street side of this building, however, is an 
instance of the grand objection inseparably attached to this modern 
system ; viz., that wherever the pretension ceases, or is even reduced, 
the effect is that of a break-down, a dropped mask—or a destruction 
of the whole illusion. It is from the designs of Mr. L. Vulliamy, 
and has been built for Mr. R. S. Holford. 

Harrington House is situated on the west side of Kensington 
Palace Gardens road, and is from the designs of Mr. Burton. The 
style is a sort of Gothic, the centre forming a tower, with an arched 
entrance, above which is an oriel window, above which is a pyra- 
midal attic, surmounted bya belfry. The windows are square- 
headed, and though striking are by no means elegant. Behind is a 
picture gallery lighted from the roof, and beyond it is a grand 
staircase saloon. There are dining and drawing-rooms, library, and 
study, and at the north side a large conservatory which, with the 
two drawing-rooms and the picture gallery, can at pleasure be ali 
thrown into one, forming a magnificent apartment 121 feet in 
length. 

At Isleworth a mansion has been erected for the Earl of Kilmorey, 
also by Mr. L. Vulliamy. It is in the Italian palazzo style, with a 
Doric portico; the basement story in channeled rustic, and the 
centre formed over the portico has an attic surmounted by a pedi- 
ment ornamented with vases on the top. The roof is battlemented, 
and the wings, containing a single window on each story, project 
slightly at each end. A flight of steps ascends to the portico, 
which leads to the entrance hall, 50 feet by 25 feet. In the centre 
of the hall a flight of steps ascends to the level of the principal 
story, beyond which is a vestibule leading to the conservatory, 
which projects from the garden front. The principal staircase is on 
the left ‘a the entrance hall, and the apartments are appropriately 
arranged. 

Bylaugh Hall, Norfolk, has been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Banks and Barry for Mr. Charles Lombe, in the Anglo- 
Italian style. The centre forms a tower with turrets, and a rich] 
decorated porch entrance. Itis built of magnesian limestone, and 
the rooms in the interior are numerous, large and richly ornamented, 
but the general effect of the exterior is too much broken up and 
frittered to be impressive. 

At the corner of King Street, and Gresham Street, London, a 
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building has been erected from the designs of Mr. S. Wood, called 
the Queen’s Assurance and Commercial Chambers. It is stone- 
faced, and parts of the fronts are good, but the cornice and the 
heavy sloping roof detract materially from its general effect. 

At Banff, in Scotland, a Freemasons’ Hall has been erected on 
the Palladian style, from the designs of Messrs. Mackenzie and Mat- 
thews, faced with freestone. The ground floor is in the Roman 
Doric style, the upper floor, which contains the hall, is lighted by 
five lofty windows in front, and a Venetian window at the end. 
Corinthian pilasters and pediments, supported on pedestals con- 
nected by balustrades, run up between the windows, and a deep 
cornice runs along the whole of the front; the roof is flat. The in- 
terior is fitted up with great elegance. 


VII.—Raitways. 


The permanent Great Western Terminus, Paddington, has this 
year rapidly progressed; and presents one complete pair of plat- 
forms, covered by a single shed, similar in form and _ hardly inferior 
in scale to those of the King’s Cross Terminus, but open and rest- 
ing on slender iron pillars, on both sides, except where it adjoins the 
offices, for about a third of the south-west side. 

The Great Western Hotel adjoins this Terminus, and will be 
connected with it by two covered ways. It contains 15 sitting-rooms, 
103 bed-rooms, and 9 dressing-rooms, on the four upper floors. The 
chief coffee-room, occupying the height of the ground story and 
that above it, is a highly decorated one, 58 feet by 30 feet, exclusive 
of the area of one of the towers; and is divided by columns imitat- 
ing Sienna marble, with white capitals, above which is an order of 
terminal figures, and a deeply coffered ceiling, with coloured mould- 
ings. Four colossal termini, finely modelled by Mr. Thomas, also 
support the balcony over the entrance. Over them are casts of the 
Warwick vase ; and in the pediment, a composition by that sculp- 
tor, representing Britannia surrounded by personations of the six 
parts of the world, and of their arts and commerce. The whole 
exterior is of stucco; and perhaps the ornaments and projections are 
bolder than have hitherto been produced in that material. The 
style imitates the French of Louis XIV., or later, and the curved 
roof-forms are a striking novelty here. 

The terminus at King’s Cross of the Great Northern Railway 
has been completed and opened. The designer is Mr. Lewis 
Cubitt. The front, which is of brick, consists of a central tower of 
considerable height with on each side of it the terminations of the 
sheds with their semicircular-roofs, 105 feet wide, and 71 high to the 
highest part. These sheds form the distinguishing feature of the 
building, as they are each 800 feet long, nearly three-fourths of the 
arch being covered with glass, and giving a vista of extraordinary 
effect. The west side is a booking-hall, 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 45 high, and other offices extend on each side along the same 
front. 
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Public Improvements. 


VIII.— Docks, Harsovurs, &e. 


At Liverpool, more docks are yet being formed; although they 
now occupy a water area of nearly 180 acres, with quays nearly 13 
miles in length, The new North Docks are almost completed, and 
the Huskisson Dock is finished. The east lock-gates are 80 feet 
wide, as the dock is intended for ocean-steamers. On the walls of 
the docks are Norman towers of granite, which contain the offices of 
the gate-keepers. 

New wet and floating-docks are also being constructed at Milford 
Haven on a large scale, the construction of which are estimated to 
cost 100,000/. The stageing for the Portland Breakwater has ad- 
vanced a full half mile from the shore: the piles are driven as far as 
the end of the first section. The second or main section is also 
commenced. The piles are made in pieces like masts, are 80 feet 
long, and weigh about seven tons each. The quantity of stone de- 
posited is about 1,200 tons per day. 

Belfast is the chief sea-port of the north of Ireland. The bay 
is one of the safest in the world, with an entrance seven miles wide, 
an area of fourteen square miles, a depth of water of from two to 
ten fathoms, and excellent holding ground. But the port was origin- 
ally only a creek off the river Laggan, the approach was circuitous, 
and the channel by degrees became obstructed. As early as 1637, 
the trade of Belfast was important, and these inconveniences were 
severely felt; but the inhabitants were unable to remedy them 
partly because the land, and to a great extent the river, was the 
property of the Donegal family, and partly from their own inability. 

et they did what they could. In 1795, a graving dock was made 
" the corporation, and quays were built by private individuals. 

he attention of the lords of the soil, and also of the government, 
was called to the state of the port, and many surveys and plans for 
alteration were ordered by the government, by Telford and Rennie 
amongst others, but nothing wasdone. At length, after long agita- 
tion, the corporation employed Messrs. Walker and Burgess to 
make a plan according to their views; and, in 1831, procured an 
act for carrying it into effect. Difficulties had yet to be surmounted ; 
and it was not till 1839 that the improvements were commenced 
under these gentlemen as engineers, and they have been in continu- 
ous progress to the present time. 
en the several engineers mentioned above were consulted, the 
course of the channel, from the town to the bay, was tortuous and 
shallow ; and few large vessels reached the quays without having, 
by means of lighters, discharged a part of their cargoes in an outer 
harbour, about three miles soa called Garmoyle. To remedy its 
defects, and furnish additional accommodation for the discharge of 
vessels at the town, were the points to which they all directed their 
attention—all, with the exception of Messrs. Walker and Burgess, 
proposed to form docks, in front of the town, and connect them 
with the sea by means of canals, or open channels, which would 
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have made it necessary for every vessel, arriving or departing, to 
pass through one or, by some plans, two locks. Messrs. Walker 
and Burgess determined to straighten the channel, by cutting off the. 
bends, and to deepen it up to the town. They also proposed to 
rebuild and extend the quays; and, as still further accommodation 
was required, they planned docks for vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, the river, i the quays on both sides of it, being left open 
for steamers and the smaller vessels. The rapid increase in the 
trade of the port, and the punctuality with which steamers are now 
able to leave at fixed hours, prove the wisdom of this arrangement. 
To carry into effect these improvements, it was, however, necessary 
to purchase the only dock previously made, as well as all the quays 
which, up to this period, had been private property, at a cost of 
184,000/. The corporation have also considered it judicious to 
purchase lands as the site of future floating docks, to the extent of 
about one hundred acres. Nor have they been unmindful of the 
working classes, for whose recreation they have laid out in walks 
and shrubberies an island of upwards of twenty acres in extent, be- 
sides a very excellent promenade on the opposite side of the chan- 
nel, both commanding very extensive and varied views of the bay. 
The expenditure on all these works may be summed up as 
follows :— 
Newchannels . 85,500 


443,500 
Value of works now available, and pro- 
perty possessed previous to 1889. 50,000 


493,500 
Dredges and implements required to 
keep works in order. : ; 14,000 


0 

0 

0 

Other works. ‘ 65,000 0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


clo 


507,500 0 


At the town, there are extensive ship-building yards, graving- 
docks, repairing slips, one capable of taking in vessels of 1,000 
tons, and other accommodations necessary for shipping, in an ex- 
tensive port, the charges for which are on a moderate scale, as are 
also the whole of the harbour dues, which are lower than those of 
Cork, Liverpool, Leith, or Hull. 

Vessels drawing from 17 to 18 feet of water can come up to the 
docks and quays at average spring tides, and drawing from 15 to 16 
feet at neaps. 

It is interesting to refer to this harbour and its improvement, 
because it shows how much can be done by the united exertion of 
even a small community. As long as the inhabitants of Belfast 
depended on the landed proprietor or government for accommoda- 
tion, their expectations were deceived, and it was only when, roused 
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by a sense of the neglect their applications received, they deter- 
mined to undertake the business themselves, that success crowned 
their endeavours ; and they can now boast that, after an expenditure 
of half a million, the taxation of the port is fully as low as when 
they commenced, and their surplus revenue much greater.—The 


following comparison of the two periods may not be uninterest- 
ing:— 


1839. ‘1851. 
Surplus revenue . £600. £3,460. 
Tons entering and again departing . 354,542 650,938 


The corporation is now erecting a building, from an elegant design 
by Mr. Smith, the engineer, for their official business, at a cost of 
£7000. 

A tidal or floating basin, two acres in extent, is being constructed 
at Galway, with 1,230 feet of quay, and a canal is being formed to 
connect Lough Corrib with the Bay of Galway. Another canal, 
four miles and a half long, cut through the limestone rock, connects 
Lough Mask with Lough Corrib, and other works are in progress for 
improving the navigation of this port. 

The Limerick floating docks are approaching completion. The 
dock-gates are 70 feet wide, and will weigh from 70 to 80 tons. 
They will readily admit the large ocean-steamers. 

A new dock at Leith has been opened, containing five acres, with 
a depth of water varying from 26 feet to 21 feet, according to the 
tides. The dock-gates are 62 feet wide, and all the necessary con- 
veniences are providing for loading and unloading ships rapidly. 


IX.—-Warter 


A reservoir has been completed on the Calton Hill, holding 
1,700,000 gallons of water, for the supply of Edinburgh, and a 
tank in the form of a castellated tower has been erected in the cas- 
tle. The town is now furnished with water, at any height to which 
it may be laid on. . 

At Croydon, a reservoir, 75 feet in diameter, 22 feet to. the spring- 
ing, with a covering arch, rising to the height of 20 feet, has been 
formed. The walls are brick, set in cement and mortar, and the 
whole is covered with earth, so as to resemble an ancient barrow. 
The depth of water is 32 feet, the water is obtained from an Arte- 
sian well, and the supply to the town is constant. 

At Wellington, in Shropshire, a reservoir is being constructed, 
containing an area.of eight acres, and 150 feet above the level of the 
market place of the town. It is capable of containing 15,000,000 
gallons, and to hold a supply sufficient for the town for six months. 
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XV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


From October, 1851, to November, 1852. 


Oct. 29. A British naval force arrives before Rangoon. 

Nov. 9. General Magnan introduces the officers of the regiments newly 
arrived in Paris to the President of the French republic, who addresses 
them in a complimentary speech, and concludes with the declaration, that 
‘* if ever the day of danger shall arisc, I will not do as the governments 
which have preceded me did; I will not say to you, ‘ March, and I will 
follow you ;’ but I will say to you, ‘1 march, follow me.’”’ 

10. The Austrian police interfere with the operations on the Vienna 
Exchange, and remove persons who were supposed to be tampering with 
the money market, in order to enhance the price of the precious metals 
and foreign bills. 

13. The St. Petersburg-Moscow Railway opened for traffic. 

16. Advices received this day from Australia announce the compara- 
tive depopulation of Sydney ; its inhabitants had gone in crowds to the 
gold diggings. 

18. Addresses from certain inhabitants of Finsbury and Islington, 
London, presented to Lord Palmerston, at the Foreign Office, thanking 
him for his share in effecting the release of Kossuth.—Death of the Duke 
of Cumberland, King of Hanover; he was born June 5, 1771, and was 
succeeded by his son George V.—General Narvaez arrives in Madrid. 

20. Kossuth sails from Southampton for the United States. 

21. The American steamer Prometheus, on leaving the port of San 
Juan de Nicaragua without paying port charges is fired upon by the 
English war-brig Express ; whereupon the charges are paid under protest. 

23.°A fierce political article in the Paris Constitutionnel, a paper 
devoted to the policy of the Prince President, accuses the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly of conspiracy against the Prince President, and of 
a design to make General Changarnier military dictator. 

' 24. A conference of the members and friends of the Freehold Land 
movement held in the King’s Arms Hotel, Palace Yard, Westminster. 
In the secretary's report, it was stated, that during the last year the 
receipts of the several freehold land societies in the country amounted to 
230,0007. An aggregate public meeting of the members was held in the 
- Music Hall, Long Acre. 

25. Advices from the Rio de la Plata, published this day, announce 
the termination of the war in the Banda Oriental. Oribe, who had shut 
himself up in MonteVideo, capitulated on the 7th of October; and Urquiza, 
the liberating general, entered the city on the next morning. 

26. Death of Marshal Soult; be was born March 29, 1765.—Death 
of Priessnitz, the celebrated founder of Hydropathy, at Grafenberg, in 
Austrian Silesia; he was born Oct. 5, 1800.—Salee and Rabat, on the 
coast of Morocco, bombarded by the French fleet, the governor having 
refused compensation for the plunder of a French ship wrecked on the 
coast. 


28. A body of insurgents attempt to seize Valparaiso, but are driven 
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from the town with great loss.—The Protestant Alliance meets, under 
the Presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, to petition Parliament against the 
grant to Maynooth College. 

Dec. 2. The Prince President of the French Republic issues a decree 
dissolving the Legislative Assembly, establishing universal suffrage, pro- 
posing the election of a president for ten years, and a second chamber or 
senate, and declaring Paris in a state of siege. MM. Thiers, Changarnier, 
Bedeau, Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, and Charras, are arrested, and sent to 
the Castle of Vincennes. About 180 members of the Assembly, who 
attempted to meet, with M. Berryer at their head, are arrested. Paris 
is occupied with troops. 

3. Conference and public meeting of reformers held at Manchester, in 
the Free Trade Hall. 

5. Great Protectionist meeting, in the London Tavern, London, followed 
by a public dinner to Mr. G. F. Young.—Kossuth arrives in New York, 

9. The Prince President of the French Republic authorises by decree 
the transportation, for six or ten years, of persons subjected to the sur- 
veillance of the police, who break their ban or belong to secret societics, 

11. The Queen of Spain, on receiving intelligence of the satisfactory 
conclusion of the negotiations with the government of Washington, 
respecting the late invasion of Cuba, grants a pardon to all the prisoners 
made in that expedition. 

12. A definitive list of the Consultative Commission appointed by the 
Prince President of the French Republic appears in the Aoniteur. 

18. The French department of Jura declared in a state of siege. 
Thirty-three departments had previously been placed under martial law. 

19. Kossuth entertained by the lawyers of New York. 

20. The Queen of Spain gives birth to a princess.—On this day and 
the morrow, voting takes place all over France, for the election of a 
President of the Republic for ten years. 

22. Lord Palmerston dismissed from office. 

23. A meeting of reformers held at Manchester, to receive Lord J. 
Russell’s reply to Mr. M. Gibson, M. P., declining to meet a deputation 
from the Manchester Reform Conference. : 

24. Part of the Capitol of Washington and the whole of the library 
of the United States congress destroyed by fire.—General Urquiza at 
the head of an army of 30,000 men crosses the Parana, twelve leagues 
below Santa Fé, on march against Buenos Ayres. 

26. The Gazette of this evening states that the amount of gold and 
silver in the cellars of the Bank of England is 17,413,564/., the largest 
amount ever before deposited in that establishment.—Destruction of 
Lagos, the seaport of the slave-king Kosoko, in the Bight of Benin, by 
a British squadron. 

27. An address from British merchants and others interested in the 
Eastern trade presented to his highness the Pacha of Egypt, at the 
palace near Cairo. 

30. Kossuth arrives at Washington, on the invitation of the legislature 
of the United States.—A public meeting of the Amalgamated Working 
Engineers held in the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle Street, London, 
to discuss the present relations between the workmen and their employ- 
ers; to take measures to obtain the abolition of the system of working 
overtime, and the discontinuance of piece-work. 

Jan. 1, 1852. The Moniteur states the result of the votes given by the 
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French people on Dec, 20 and 21, for the adeption or rejection of the 
following Plebiscite : ‘‘The French people desire the maintenance of the 
authority of Lauis Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to him the powers 
necessary for establishing a constitution upon the bases proposed in his 
proclamation of Dec. 2, 1851.” The affirmative votes numbered 
7,439,216; the negative ones, 640,737: 30,820 tickets were annulled as 
irregular. A decree appears in the same paper, re-establishing the im- 
perial eagle on the national flag, and on the cross of the legion of honour. 
This day was observed as a general holiday in Paris; the installation of 
the President toak place in the cathedral of Notre-Dame; and, after a 
thanksgiving service, he took up his official residence in the Tuileries.— 
The statutes of the Roman Catholic synod of Thurles, as approved by 
the Apostolic See, regulating the administration of the sacraments in 
Ireland, and prohibiting the members of the Catholic clergy from hold- 
ing office in the Queen’s colleges, read in all the Catholic churches and 
chapels in Ireland.—The Emperor of Austria revokes the constitution of 
March 4, 1849. 

2. A congress meets in Vienna, for the formation of an Austro-German 
Customs-Union. 

2. Correspondence between the Marchioness of Bath and certain in-. 
habitants of Frome, on the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Bennett, late of 

Knightsbridge, to the vicarage of Frome. 

4. The viceroy of Rangoon forbids communication between the shore 
and the British vessels in the harbour, and erects batteries and stockades 
to prevent the departure of the latter. The British commodore there- 
upon blockades the mouth of the Irrawaddy and destroys the batteries, 
forcing the passage of the river.—The royal West India mail steamer 
Amazon destroyed by fire at sea, about 110 miles w.s.w. from the Scilly 
Isles. Out of 156 persons on board, 21 were saved in the life-boat, 25 
more were carried into Brest by a Dutch vessel, and 13 others were 
picked up in the Bay of Biscay by a Dutch galliot, 

5. The royal steam ship Megera, which had sailed from Dover with 
900 riflemen for the Cape on the 2nd inst., puts into Plymouth, ina 
disabled state.—The net income of Great Britain, for the year ending this 
day, amounts to 52,233,006/. 16s. 5d.: the expenditure to 49,506,610. 
righ leaving an excess of income over expenditure of 2,726,396/. 
4s. 10d, 

7. A memorial presented to the Bishop of Gloucester, protesting 
against the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Bennett to the living of Frome. 
—Kossuth entertained at a banquet by the legislature of the United 
States in Washington.—The French Minister of the Interior orders the 
erasure of the words ‘“ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,’’ wherever they 
are inscribed throughout France, and the restoration of the old names 
of streets, buildings, &c.—The South African Mail, published this day, 
announces a disastrous operation against the Kafirs in the Waterkloof, on 
the 8th of November, 1851: the Kafirs escaped unscathed, after killing 
Lieut.-Col. Fordyce, and several officers and men of the 74th regiment. 
Earl Grey's constitution for the Cape had arrived, and was published. 

9. Generals Changarnier, Lamoriciere, Bedeau, Le Fio, Col. Charras, 
and M. Baze conducted to the Belgian frontier and set at liberty with 
instructions not to return to France. 

10. Eighty-three members of the late French Legislative Assembly 
banished from France; and 575 persons, arrested for resistance to the 
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coup-d’état of December 2, conveyed from Paris to Havre for trans- 
portation to Cayenne.—Sir H. Smith superseded in his command at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and succeeded by Major-General Cathcart.—The 
principal engineering firms of London and Lancashire discharge their 
workmen and close their works, rather than submit to the demand of 
the Amalgamated Society of Operative Engineers for the abolition of 
piecework and working overtime. 

12. The national guard of France disbanded and reorganised on a 
different principle ; the President appointing the officers, and the disposal 
of the force being withdrawn from the municipal authorities, and placed 
entirely under the control of the executive.x—The King of Prussia re- 
vives the Council of State, as it existed before the revolution of 1848. 

14. An acknowledgment of the royal supremacy in things ecclesias- 
tical, and of the wisdom and authority of the judgment in the case of 
Gorham vy. the Bishop of Exeter, signed by 5,262 of the Established 
clergy ; together with the replies of the Archbishops of York and Canter- 
bury; appears in the morning papers of this date. 

15. The Prince President publishes a new constitution for France.— 
An imperial decree in the Vienna Gazette abolishes trial by jury through- 
out the Austrian empire. 

17. Letters from the Lords Cranworth and Ashburton, on the diffe- 
rences between the operative engineers and their employers appear in the 
Times. 

18. The Rev, G. E. Gladstone, incumbent of Long Acre Episcopal 
chapel, though under inhibition from the Bishop of London, officiates as 
usual this day. 

20. Great Reform meeting at the Music Hall, Leeds. 

23. A decree of the Prince President of the French Republic obliges 
the Orleans family to sell all their real and personal property in France 
within a year. A second decree annuls the settlement made by Louis 
Philippe upon his family of all his property previous to accession to the 
throne in 1830, and annexes all that property to the domain of the state. 

25. The titles of the French nobility restored.—M. Dupin resigns the 
post of Procurator-General of the Court of Cassation.—The Count de 
Montalembert, and several others, resign their seats in the Consultative 
Commission, in consequence of the decrees against the Orleans property. 

27. A meeting of the Protestants of Dublin held in the Rotunda to 
petition Parliament against the endowment of Maynooth college.—A spe- 


- cial commission opened in Monaghan, in the north of Ireland, for the 


trial of prisoners charged with agrarian crimes. Several landlords h 
beer shot in the counties of Monaghan, Louth, and Armagh. 

28. The Catholic Defence Association issues a manifesto in Dublin, 
insisting on perfect religious equality, and the abolition of the Irish Pro- 
testant establishment.—A large Tenant Right meeting held in Belfast, 
under the presidency of S. Crawford, Esq., M.P.—A public meeting held 
in Limerick, to memorialize the queen for the liberation of W. S. O’Brien, 
and the other Irish political exiles. 

30. At the Monaghan Special Commission, the jury, in the trial of 
Francis Kelly for the murder of Mr. Bateson, having been locked up 
twenty-four hours, and been without food thirty hours, are discharged 
without coming toa verdict. He was put on his trial a second time, by 
an exclusively Protestant jury, with the same result. 

31. A circular is addressed by Sir G. Grey to the lords lieutenants of 
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counties, stating that the permanent staff of the militia are to be called 
out for inspection.—Ali Murad deposed from the chieftainship of Khyr-. 
pore iu Scinde. 

Feb. 2, An attempt made upon the life of the Queen of Spain: her 
majesty was slightly wounded with a dagger by the assassin. 

3. The organic decree for the election of deputies to the legislative 
body of France published in the Moniteur. One deputy is to be returned 
for every 35,000 electors, with an additional one where there is a surplus 
of 25,000 in the department. The total number of deputies is 261. 
Each department is divided into as many electorial divisions as it has 
deputies, Algeria and the French colonies return no deputies. All 
Frenchmen twenty years of age enjoying civil and political rights are 
electors ; the eligible must be also twenty-five years of age. The suf- 
frage is direct and universal ; and the vote, by ballot.—Battle of Santos- 
Lugares, fought within two leagues of Buenos Ayres between the army 
of General Rosas and an allied Argentine and Brazilian force under 
Urquiza, ends in the complete defeat of Rosas, who with his daughter 
escapes on board a British vessel. Buenos Ayres capitulated next day to 
General Urquiza. 

4. Disastrous floods in the north of England; the village of Holm- 
forth, near Huddersfield, in great part destroyed by the bursting of the 
Bilberry Dam Reservoir; a great number of lives were lost, and a vast 
deal of mill aud other property destroyed. ‘ 

Earl Grey’s dispatch, dismissing Sir H. Smith from his command at 
the Cape, appears in the Times, 

13. The second Dutch Chamber passes a bill, making permanent the 
free trade policy of 1847, by 44 votes against 10. A statement appended 
to the bill showed that the importation of wheat had increased 50 per 
eent. since 1847, and the exportation 150 per cent. 

14. The first Prussian Chamber agrees, by 87 against 57 votes, to vote 
the ordinary budget henceforth for tliree years, and that only the extra- 
ordinary expenditure be subject to annual consideration. 

16. Part of the Tagus fleet arrives in Queenstown harbour. 

17. A decree of the Prince President of the French Republic abolishes 
all political anniversaries except the birthday of the Emperor Napoleon, 
rt 15, which is to be henceforth the only national holiday of the 

rench. 
_ 18. The commissaries of Austria and Prussia formally transfer the 
government of Holstein to the Danish Commissary at Kiel. The inte- 
grity of the Danish monarchy is secured, and the administration and in- 
dependence of. Schleswig, and its old union with Holstein, guaranteed by 
treaty. A few days after this date, the Austrians evacuate Holstein and 
Hamburg. 

19. The allied Oriental and Brazilian army enters Buenos Ayres; a 
provisional government is established; a general amnesty granted, and 
passports abolished ; Spaniards recognised as foreigners and exempted from 
military service. 

20. Death of Sir H.J. Fust, judge of the Court of Arches, in his 
75th year. 

21. Resignation of the Russell ministry.—A letter of Sir G. Grey to 
Ear] Fitzhardinge conveys the royal sanction to the formation of a rifle 
corps in Cheltenham. The formation of similar corps in other districts 
was much talked of at the time, from a general fear of French invasion. 
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25. Annual meeting for procuring the abclition of the taxes on know- 
ledge, held at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, London. 

26. Wreck of the troop-ship, Birkenhead, in Simon’s Bay, South 
Africa; of 680 men on board, 438 perished. 

27. The Derby ministry sworn into office at Buckingham palace. 

March 2, At a meeting of the leading men of the Manchester Free 
Trade party, held in Newall’s Buildings, Manchester, Mr. Cobden moves 
the reconstruction of the Anti-Corn-Law League; and Mr. Bright, a 
memorial to the Queen, praying for an immediate dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, so aa to afford the country an opportunity to pronounce upon the 
question of re-imposing a tax upon food. Both resolutions were carried 
unanimously, and a subscription list was opened, which in twenty-five 
minutes showed an amount of 27,5207, 

4. The Emperor of Austria sails from Venice in the Volta, escorted by 
the Marianna, and the See-Moere, for Trieste. A violent dora was 
blowing at the time, which separated the ships; and at 9. a.m , on the 
morrow the Volta succeeded with great difficulty in reaching Rovigno. 
The Marianna was wrecked, and all on board perished, 

11. After two days’ discussion, in the Court of Common Council, of 
the city of London, a motion favourable to Mr. C. Pearson’s plan for a 
central railway terminus, and meat and vegetable markets in Farringdon 
Street, was carried by 57 over 56. 

14. A decree of the Prince President of the French republic issued 
for the conversion of the 5 per cent. rentes into 4$ per cents, 

28. The departments of France, lately subjected to a state of siege, 
relieved from the pressure of martial law. ~ 

29. Installation of the legislative chambers of France. They meet in 
the Tuileries, and are addressed by the Prince President, who dis- 
avows all intentions of restoring the empire, unless compelled by the 
conduct of the factions, adding ‘‘ Let us keep the republic; it menaces 
nobody, but reassures every one.”” 

30. The citizens of Dublin meet, under the presidency of the lord 
mayor, in the Music Hall, to take measures for the support of Mr. S. 
Crawford’s Tenant Right Bill.—A presidential decree in the Moniteur 
authorises the erection of a permanent Crystal Palace, in the great square 
of the Champs Elysees, in Paris, for the purposes of national exhibi- 
tions, public ceremonies, and civil and military fétes. 

April 2. In an assembly of the suffragan bishops, parish priests, and 
canons, of the Roman Catholic arch-diocese of Dublin, heldin the Metro- 
politan church, Marlborough Street, Dublin, Dr. Cullen, Roman Catholic 
primate, is elected successor of the late Archbishop Murray, 

4. Death of Prince Schwarzenberg, prime minister of Austria. 

5. Martaban stormed by the British Indian troops. 

6. A coalition formed at Darmstadt by Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
Baden, Nassau, and the two Hessen, pledges these states against the 
renewal of the Zollverein with Prussia, except on the admission of Austria 
into the union. 

13. A public meeting, held in the Princess's Concert Room, London, to 
petition against raising a militia. 

14. A deputation from the booksellers’ association of London and the 
provinces waits upon Lord Campbell at Stratheden House, London, his 
lordship having consented to act as umpire between the association and 
the retail booksellers. —Rangoon stormed by the British troops. 
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- 16. Death of Prince Paul of Wurtemburg in Paris.—General Rosas, 
ex-dictator of Buenos Ayres, arrives in Queenstown in her majesty’s 
steam ship Conflict, which was obliged to put in from stress of weather. - 

18. Coronation of Faustin I., black emperor of Hayti, at Port-au- 
Prince.—Death of Marshal Gerard, in his 80th year. 

19. Judgment given in the Exchequer court, Westminster Hall, in the 
case of Miller v.  aank ohg M.P., Mr. Baron Martin was of opinion that 
the defendant had lawfully taken the oath of a member of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Baron Alderson, Mr. Baron Parke, and the Lord Chief 
Baron, gave judgment for the plaintiff.—A congress of the Zollverein 
states opened at Berlin. 

20. At the closing sitting of the Austro-German commercial congress 
held in Vienna, the final protocol binding the governments represented 
reciprocally to the commercial policy traced out in the two treaties (one 
of commerce and customs duties, the other relating to a customs’ duties 
union) adopted by the congress, was signed by the representatives of 
Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, the two Hessen, and Nassau, 
Brunswick, Oldenburg, Frankfurt-am-Mayn, and the Hanse Towns, sigued 
it under reservation ; and Hanover refused to sign it. 

23. News of the escape from Van Diemen’s Land of the Irish political 
convict, Thomas Francis Meagher, reached Dublin. 

24. Death of the Grand Duke of Baden, born 1790. The hereditary 
Grand Duke Prince Louis renounces the succession in favour of his 
brother Charles Frederick. 

25. General Rosas lands at Plymouth. 

29. The Times of this day contains an account of the starvation of a 
party of missionaries on Picton Island at the mouth of the Beagle Channel 
to the south of Tierra-del- Fuego. 

May 7. Adecree of the Grand Duke of Tuscany abolishes the con- 
stitution and the civic guard, and restores the government as it existed 
previous to 1848. The Austrian troops withdraw from all the Tuscan 
towns but Florence and Livorno. 

8. The emperor of Russia visits Vienna.—A treaty signed by the re- 
presentatives of the great European powers for the settlement of the suc- 
cession to the Danish Crown. The treaty puts aside the line of Augusten- 
berg, settles the succession in the line of Sonderburg-Glucksburg, and 
guarantees the integrity of the Danish Crown. 

10. At a grand review in the Champ-de-Mars at Paris, the Prince 
President of the French Republic distributes the eagles to the French 
army. 

12. By an exception granted by the Prince President, M. Arago is 
permitted to remain at the head of the Paris Observatory without taking 
the oath to the new constitution. 

13. The purchase money, 70,000/., paid for the materials of the Crystal 
Palace, by a company who proceed to its immediate erection on a new 
site near Sydenham.—Proclamation of Major-General Cathcart, governor 
- of the Cape of Good Hope, recognising the independence of the emigrant 

Boers of the Vaal River.—A letter of the Count de Chambord published 
in the Paris papers enjoining the Legitimists to abstain from every sort 
of engagement to the government of the Prince President. 

16. The emperor of Russia arrives at Potsdam. 

19. Storming of Bassein by the British Indian troops.—At the sale of 
Marshal Soult’s pictures in Paris, Murillo’s “‘ Conception of the Virgin,” 
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was bought for the Louvre Gallery at 586,000 francs or 23,4407.—Lord 
Campbel' in giving judgment between the publishers and the retail book- 
sellers, disapproves of the regulations of the booksellers’ association by 
which the publishers have been wont to dictate the terms on which the 
retail bookseller sball deal in his own shop. . 

24. A protocol signed at London by the five great European powers, 
recognising the right ef the Prussian crown to the principality of Neuf- 
chatel.—A large political meeting held at Posieux in the Swiss canton of 
Friburg.—The cantonal council of Geneva resolves by 23 votes against 
15 to subject the property of the Catholic Church to state control. 

28. A Prussian Industrial Exhibition opened at Berlin. 

30. Sir H. Smith arrives at Portsmouth from South Africa. 

June 1. Electric Teregraph Communication opened between England 
and Ireland. The wire, 70 miles long, was sunk between Holyhead and 
Kingston in 18 hours... A message was received in. London at 10 o’clock 
dated from Dublin 8 o’clock.—A force of 60,000 men and 216 guns, re- 
viewed at Warsaw by the Emperor of Russia.—The Duke and Duchess de 
Montpensier have audience of Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace. 

2. The British and American governments notify to the authorities of 
San-Juan-del-Norte or Grey-Town, their resolve to guarantee the in- 
dependence of that town. 

4. Capture of Pegu.—The Pope’s Bull received in Dublin confirms the 
election of Dr. Cullen to the Roman Catholic arch-see of Dublin from the 
arch-see of Armagh. 

6. The Emperor of Austria enters Pesth on a tour through Hungary. 

7. Prussia repudiates a customs’ union with Austria.—In an address to 
the electors of Bucks, the Right Honourable B. Disraeli, Esq , M.P., 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, says ‘‘ the time has gone by when the 
injuries which the great producing interests endure can be alleviated or 
removed by a recurrence to the Jaws which, previously to 1846, protected 
them from such calamities. The spirit of the age tends to free intercourse, 
and no statesman can disregard with impunity the genius of. the epoch in 
which he lives.” 

8. The Paris correspondents of some of the London newspapers 
threatened with expulsion from France for abusing ‘‘ the head of the 
state.”—The American mail published this day, gives the details of the 
escape of Thomas Francis Meagher, the Irish political convict, ffom Van 
Diemen’s Land: he had arrived at New York. 

10. The Irish National Exhibition opened in Cork.—The judge of 
Arches Court pronounces against the defendant in the case of the Bishop 
of London v. the Rev. Mr. Gladstone. 

15. A proclamation issued by the Queen against Roman Catholic pro- 
cessions and against Roman Catholic ecclesiastics wearing the habits of their 
order in public. 

21. The action for libel, Achildi v. Newman, opened in the after sittings 
of the Queen’s Bench before Lord Campbell. 

23. General Urquiza, exasperated by the opposition of the chamber of — 
Representatives and of the public press, dissolves the former, puts severe 
restrictions upon the latter, places Buenos Agres in a state of siege, and 
assumes dictatorial powers under the title of Provisional Director of the 
Argentine Republic. 

24. Mr. Dargan, the Irish railway contractor, offers 20,0007. to the 
Royal Dublin Society, in order to further the exhibition of Irish manu- 
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factures and other produce in Dublin. The offer was accepted, and the 
sum, increased by a further sum of 6,000. from the same gentleman, 
applied to the erection of an Exhibition building and purposes connected 
therewith in Dublin. 

29. Religious riots at Stockport, in Cheshire, two Roman Catholic 
chapels were destroyed, and the houses of several Roman Catholics 
gutted, and the contents smashed or burnt.—Dr. Cullen enthroned as 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin in the church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Marlborough Street, Dublin.—Death of Henry Clay, the 
American statesman, at Washington; born April 12, 1777. 

:: uly 1. A plot for the assassination of the Prince President, discovered 
at Paris. 

3. A great tenant-right demonstration, which had assembled at 
Waringstown, in Ireland, and was attended by Mr. S. Crawford, dispersed 
by the magistrates. 

5. The Bagnes of Rochefort and other towns in France closed, the 
inmates having been transported to French Guyana. 

8. The city of Sonora, in California, reduced to ashes. 

9. Capture of Prome by Capt. Tarleton. 

12. A destructive fire rages at Montreal, destroying 1,200 houses and 
other property ; loss estimated at a million sterling. 

14. Fierce religious riots at Belfast. 

16. The India Mail, published this day, announces the defeat of the 
Kandahar Sirdars by the son of Yar Mohammed, ruler of Herat. The 
Herattee army numbered about 12,000 men, that of the Sirdars somewhat 
less. The battle lasted eight hours, and the Sirdars lost 2,000 men. 

17. The independence of Paraguay recognised by the representatives of 
the Argentine Republic, and the navigation of the Parana conceded to 
that state —The Queen of Portugal lays the foundation stone of a 
monument to Don Pedro at Lisbon. ‘ 

18. Cholera makes fearful ravages among the population of Kalisch 
in Russian Poland.j A fire on this night destroys. 130 houses, and 
the Jewish synagogue which had been built above 500 years. —An addition 
to the Portuguese charter, sanctioned by the Queen of Portugal; the 
Prince Royal takes the oath to the constitution. 

19. The Prince President of the French Republic arrives at Strasburg, 
crosses the Rhine, and reviews the Baden troops at Kehl.— Queen Victoria 
eaves Osborne House for a sea trip. 

21. Cholera rages at Warsaw and in the Grand Duchy of Posen. 

22. Fatal election riot at Six- Mile-Bridge, inthe county of Clare; five 
persons shot dead, and several wounded by tbe military.— Death of Mar- 
shal Excelmans in consequence of a fall from his horse. 

23. The Emperor of Austria arrives at Hermannstadt.—Inauguration 
of a bronze statue of the late Sir Robert Peel in the market-place of 
Tamworth.—The archbishops and bishops of the Sardinian states protest 
against the civil marriage bill before the legislature. 

25. The French war screw-steamer Charlemagne 100 guns anchors in 
the Dardanelles.—Irish advices concur in reporting the re-appearance of 
the potato blight.—Herr Kossuth arrives at Liverpool from Nev York. 

26. Death of General Gourgaud, Napoleon's aide-de-camp at St. - 
Helena. 

29. Bishop Wilberforce presides at a meeting held at Oxford for the 
election of proctors, and declares himself favourable to the revival of Con- 
vocation.—The king of Greece arrives in Vienna. 
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31. The drainage of the sea of Haerlem completed.—The reply of the 
representatives of the Darmstadt coalition to the note of Prussia on the 
subject of the renewal of the Zollverein and the admission of Austria to a 
German customs’ union appears in the morning journals of this date. 

August 2. The American mail, published this day, states that Queen 
Pomare had fied from Tahiti in consequence of a revolution, but was 
restored by the French naval squadron.—A note from Mr. Webster, the 
United States’ secretary, on the difficulties about the North American 
fisheries, appears in the Times of this day. 
_ §. The first column of the Crystal Palace raised on its ew site at 
Sydenham. 

8. A decree of the Prince President of the French Republic permits 
M. Thiers and some other exiles to retufn to France. 

11. Queen Victoria arrives at Antwerp on her way to Bruésels. 

12, A great fire burns in Constantinople for several days, and destroys 
above 4,000 houses.—The Swiss national council agrees by 63 over 28 votes 
to remit the remaining 23 millions of francs of the war debt owing by the 
—— cantons. The original debt was 53 millions of old Swiss 

rancs. 

14. The Great Britain screw-steamer leaves the Mersey with 685 pas- 
sengers on board for Australia.—The Emperor of Austria on his return 
from Hungary received with great rejoicings in Vienna. 

15. The birthday of the Emperor Napoleon—now the only national 
political festival of the French people—celebrated with great splendour in 
Paris.— Desperate attempt made to assassinate the Shah of Petsia. His 
Highness received two slight bullet wounds. 

16. So great is the scarcity of harvest labourers in West Sussex, that the 
farmers apply for the help of the Fusilier guards stationed at Chichester, 
to cut their wheat. 

18. A verdict of Wilful Murder returned against ‘the military at the 
inquest on the persons killed during an election riot at Six-Mile-Bridge in 
the Irish county of Clare. 

20. The city of Santiago in Cuba visited by earthquakes on this and 

several succeeding days. 
_ 21. American newspaper correspondence of this date announces the 
formation, in Alabama and othef southern states of the North Ameri- 
can union, of a secret society called the Order of the Lone Star, whose 
object is declared to be ‘‘ the extension of the institutions, the power, the 
influence, and the commerce of the United States over the whole of the 
Western Hemisphere, and the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” 
The first acquisitions to be made by the order are Cuba and the Sand- 
wich Islands. _ 

24. The plenipotentiaries of the Darmstadt coilition sign a declara- 
tion of their willingness to renew the Zollverein with Prussia, and the ad- 
mission of the Steuer-verein into the union, on condition of the formation 
of a general commercial league including Austria, . 

30. For several days before and after this date, Mount tna ‘is in a 
state of violent eruption.—Public banquet to Mr. S. Crawford, in New- 
townards, Ireland. 

31. Queen Victoria sets out for Balmoral.—The Guild of Literature 
entertained at a banquet by the citizens of Manchester. — Reply of Prussia 
to the declaration of the Darmstadt coalition ; the reconstruction of the 
Zollverein must precede negotiations for a customs union with Austria ; 
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and no proposition for the renewal of the Zollverein for a shorter period 
than twelve years can be entertained. A final and decisive answer must 
be given by the coalesced states, by the 13th of September, otherwise 
Prussia will consider the negotiations for a renewal of the Zollverein at 
an end. 

September-1. The Irish lord-lieutenant visits Belfast. 

2. Opening of the Manchester free library. 

3. Violent outbreak against the Jews in Stockholm. 

5. Great destruction of property in the valleys of the Severn and 
Teme, in consequence of the sudden inundation of these rivers after a 
violent thunder-storm. 

8. The Prussian embassy in Switzerland orders all Prussian workmen 
in Switzerland to return to their native country within a month, in order 
to withdraw them from “ the mischievous influence of certain workmen’s 
associations in Switzetland.”—A conference of Irish members of Parlia- 
ment held in the City Assembly Rooms, William«street, Dublin, to de- 
vise means for securing the passing of Mr. S. Crawford’s Tenant Right 
Bill through Parliament. 

10. A meeting of Irish members of Parliament and others held in the 
Notthumberland Hotel, Dublin, to lay the foundation of an association 
for working out perfect religious equality in Ireland. 

11. Close of the Cork Industrial Exhibition. 

14. A petition to the French senate appears in the papers, praying for 
the re-establishment of ‘* the hereditary sovereign power in the Bona- 
parte family,’’ The addresses of the Councils-General of the French de- 
partments, in their sessions just concluded, all pray for the stability of 
the Prince President’s power, and the majority of them for the re-esta- 
blishment of the empire.— Death of the Duke of Wellington at Walmer 
Castle. He was born in 1769, in Mornington House, Dublin; others 
say, in Dangan Castle, county of Meath, Ireland. —The Prince President 
of the French Republic leaves Paris on a tour to the centre and south of 
France.—Date of a decree of the French government, raising the duty on 
Belgian coal and iron imported into France. 

17. The Darmstadt coalition having failed to send their reply to the 
note of Prussia by the 15th inst., the Prussian government convokes the 
representatives of Hanover, Oldenburg, Brunswick, and the Saxes, and 
declares that it wiil henceforth confer only with them on the formation of 
the future Zollverein. 

19. Great inundations in the basins of the Rhine and the Rhone. The 
Rhine rose 13 feet above the highest water-mark of the river; burst the 
levée of the left bank at Rheinau near Strasburg, and overflowed the 
country to a great extent.—Enthusiastic reception of the Prince Presi- 
dent at Lyons. On the morrow, the prince inaugurates the equestrian 
statue of the Emperor Napoleon, in a speechwhich closes amidst thunders 
of Vive Empereur !’’ 

20. The Canadian House of Assembly adopts, by 52 votes to 22, an 
address to the Queen of England, requesting power to pass a bill for the 
distribution of the Clergy Reserves. 

22. A letter from the Earl of Derby appears in the papers, expressing 
Queen Victoria’s desire that the Duke of Wellington shoiild receive a 
public funeral. 

' 23. An infernal machine, intended for the destruction of the Prince 
President, seized by the police at Marseille.—Death of General Castafios, 
Duke of Baylen, in his 96th year. 
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27. The Prince President of the French Republic arrives at Toulon, 
where he orders the enlargement of the fortifications. 

29. A convention of Spiritual Rappers meets in the Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

30. The Dublin Royal Exchange opened by the corporation as a City 
Hall.—The final reply of the Darmstadt: coalition, on the subject of the 
Zollverein, published at Berlin. 

October 1. From this day, in accordance with a decree of the Provisional 
Director of the Argentine Confederation, dated August 31, the navigation 
of the Rio dela Plata, the Parana, and the Uruguay, is opened to all foreign 
vessels under 120 tons register; such vessels must touch at the island of 
Martin-Garcia to pay certain moderate dues. Custom houses are es- 
tablished at Salodo and Bahia Blanca, in the south of the province of 
Buenos Ayres; at Concepcion in the Uruguay; at Rosario, the city 
of Parana, and Corrientes in the Parana, Liquors in wood may be 
bonded for 12 months in the custom house of Buenos Ayres, and all 
other articles of merchandise for 18 months.—A medical college in con- 
nexion with Durham University opened in Newcastle. 

5. Mr. Bright, M.P., entertained at a public banquet in Belfast, where 
he advocates Tenant Right, and the abolition of the established church 
in Ireland. 

7. The Prince President of the French Repuolic enters Bordeaux, 
which he reached by steamer from Agen. On the evening of the 9th, 
he dined with the Chamber of Commerce. In replying to the toast of his 
health, he made a remarkable speech, in which he declares that ‘ the 
Empire is peace.’’—The Earl of Derby entertained at dinner by the 
Mayor of Liverpool. 

12. The Earl of Derby unanimously elected Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.—Advices from Beyrout state that the Druses and 
Bedouins attacked the Turkish Camp. 

13. The Queen visits Bangor on her return from Scotland. Next 
morning Her Majesty visited the Britannia Bridge. 

14. The senate of the Queen's University in Ireland sits in Dublin 
Castle for the purpose of conferring degrees for the first time. 

15. The Porte refuses to ratify the loan negotiated through Prince 
Callimaki with the French House of Devaux, but allows indemnification 
to the shareholders. 

16. The Prince President releases Abd-el-Kader from his confine- 
ment. - He is to live at Brussa, in Asia Minor, and swore on the Koran 
never to disturb Africa again. a: 

19. A decree of the Prince President convokes the senate for Novem- 
ber 4, to deliberate whether a change of government be necessary ; if so a 
senatus consultum will be proposed for the ratification of the French 
people. 

21. A meeting of members of the Church of England, held at Warring- 
ton, for the promotion of diocesan synods. 

25. The American mail, published to day, details the circum- 
stances of an alleged outrage upon the American flag by the Cuban 
authorities. The mail steamer Cornelia, having cleared at Havannah on 
September 23, was brought to and boarded at the mouth of the harbour ; 
two persons conveying letters to New York, as also the mail bags of 
the vessel, were taken ashore.—The Grand Duke of Tuscany declines to 
give audience to the Protestant Deputation in favour of the Madiai. 
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Conference ofthe Religious Equality Association held in the 
Rotunda, Dublin. In the report of the committee, the main object of 
.the association is stated to be abolition of the present church establish- 
ment in Ireland, and the application of all its revenues to purely secular 
uses, leaving all sects to support their own clergy, or, as an alternative, 
**an equitable apportionment of the church revenues between the several 
religious denominations ’’ in the country. A resolution was also passed 
disclaiming any intention of demanding any portion of the revenue of 
the established church for the Roman Catholic church, and requiring the 
liberal Irish members to continue independent of, and in opposition to, 
any government that will not concede perfect religious equality.—Abd- 
el-Kader visits the Opera in Paris. 

30, Abd-el-Kader visits the Prince President at St. Cloud. 

Nov. 1. The operation of laying down the wires of the underground 
electric telegraph between Dover and the Metropolis having been com- 
pleted, and ajunction effected with the sub-marine cable, a direct com- 
munication was opened this day between the offices of ‘the European and 
Sub-marine Printing Telegraph Company’ and Paris. The new line 
of telegraph follows the route of the old Dover coach-road, passing 
through Dartford, Gravesend, Rochester, Sittingbourne, and Canterbury. 
Before the completion of this line there was a break at Dover in the 
communication with the continent, owing to the want of a connecting 
wire between the offices of the Sub-Marine Company and the railway 
station.—A serious accident occurred at the Brighton railway station 
at Redhill, occasioned by the ten o’clock express train from Brighton 
running transversely into a ‘‘ pick-up train.’’ The pick-up was being 
shunted from the down line to the up, prior to its being run into the sid- 
ing, at the time when the express was over-due. The engine and tender 
of the latter were crippled, four of the carriages were much shattered, 
and a great number of the passengers were seriously injured; and the 
results would have been probably more disastrous, but for the gallantry 
of the driver and guard, who kept the breaks hard down to the moment 
of concussion, and thus as far as possible lessened the shock. As the 
carelessness of the driver of the pick-up train, and of some of the 
officials at the station, was palpable, four persons were taken into custody ; 
and, on Nov. 2, they were committed by the Surrey magistrates to the 
Wandsworth House of Correction for two months with hard labour. 

.2. Great Free Trade Banquet in Manchester. 3,000 guests, in- 
cluding 79 members of Parliament.—The Austrian Prime Minister, 
- Buol Schauenstein, opens the Austrian Zollverein Congress in 
' . = The Registrar General’s return for the quarter ending Michaelmas, 
1852, shows that there were at least sixty thousand fewer people in the 
British isles on the 29th of September than there had been on the 24th of 
June. As it happened, the deaths bore rather a larger proportion than 
usual to the bifths; for, though the anticipated visitation of an Asiatic 
pestilence was, fortunately, not experienced, the total ‘deaths from 
epidemic causes exhibit an increase. The births in the quarter were 
151,193, and the deaths 100,497, leaving a balance in favour of the 
population of 50,696; but in the same period there sailed from these 
shores, at those ports where Government emigration-officers are established, 
no fewer than 109,236 persons, so that the gain above specified becomes 
at once a loss of 58,540. Making allowance for those departures which 
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27. The Prince President of the French Republic arrives at Toulon, 
where he orders the enlargement of the fortifications. 

29. A convention of Spiritual Rappers meets in the Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

30. The Dublin Royal Exchange opened by the corporation as a City 
Hall.—The final reply of the Darmstadt coalition, on the subject of the 
Zollverein, published at Berlin. 

October 1. From this day, in accordance with a decree of the Provisional 
Director of the Argentine Confederation, dated August 31, the navigation 
of the Rio de la Plata, the Parana, and the Uruguay, is opened to all foreign 
vessels under 120 tons register; such vessels must touch at the island of 
Martin-Garcia to pay certain moderate dues. Custom houses are es- 
tablished at Salodo and Bahia Blanca, in the south of the province of 
Buenos Ayres; at Concepcion in the Uruguay; at Rosario, the city 
of Parana, and Corrientes in the Parana, Liquors in wood may be 
bonded for 12 months in the custom house of Buenos Ayres, and all 
other articles of merchandise for 18 months.—A medical college in con- 
nexion with Durham University opened in Newcastle. 

5. Mr. Bright, M.P., entertained at a public banquet in Belfast, where 
he advocates Tenant Right, and the abolition of the established church 
in Ireland. 

7. The Prince President of the French Repuolic enters Bordeaux, 
which he reached by steamer from Agen. On the evening of the 9th, 
he dined with the Chamber of Commerce. In replying to the toast of his 
health, he made a remarkable speech, in which he declares that ‘‘ the 
Empire is peace.’’—The Earl of Derby entertained at dinner by the 
Mayor of Liverpool. 

12. The Earl of Derby unanimously elected Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.—Advices from Beyrout state that the Druses and 
Bedouins attacked the Turkish Camp. 

13. The Queen visits Bangor on her return from Scotland. Next 
morning Her Majesty visited the Britannia Bridge. 

14. The senate of the Queen's University in Ireland sits in Dublin 
Castle for the purpose of conferring degrees for the first time. 

15. The Porte refuses to ratify the loan negotiated through Prince 
Callimaki with the French House of Devaux, but allows indemnification 
to the shareholders. 

16. The Prince President releases Abd-el-Kader from his confine- 
ment. ~ He is to live at Brussa, in Asia Minor, and swore on the Koran 
never to disturb Africa again. . 

19. A decree of the Prince President convokes the senate for Novem- 
ber 4, to deliberate whether a change of government be necessary ; if so a 
senatus consultum will be proposed for the ratification of the French 
people. 

21. A meeting of members of the Church of England, held at Warring- 
ton, for the promotion of diocesan synods. 

25. The American mail, published to day, details the circum- 
stances of an alleged outrage upon the American flag by the Cuban 
authorities. The mail steamer Cornelia, having cleared at Havannah on 
September 23, was brought to and boarded at the mouth of the harbour ; 
two persons conveying letters to New York, as also the mail bags of 
the vessel, were taken ashore.—The Grand Duke of Tuscany declines to 
give audience to the Protestant Deputation in favour of the Madiai. 
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28. Conference of the Religious Equality Association held in the 
Rotunda, Dublin. In the report of the committee, the main object of 
the association is stated to be abolition of the present church establish- 
ment in Ireland, and the application of all its revenues to purely secular 
uses, leaving all sects to support their own clergy, or, as an alternative, 
‘an equitable apportionment of the church revenues between the several 
religious denominations ’’ in the country. A resolution was also passed 
disclaiming any intention of demanding any portion of the revenue of 
the established church for the Roman Catholic church, and requiring the 
liberal Irish members to continue independent of, and in opposition to, 
any government that will not concede perfect religious equality.—Abd- 


el-Kader visits the Opera in Paris. 


30, Abd-el-Kader visits the Prince President at St. Cloud. 
Nov. 1. The operation of laying down the wires of the underground 


electric telegraph between Dover and the Metropolis having been com- 


pleted, and a junction effected with the sub-marine cable, a direct com- 
munication was opened this day between the offices of ‘the European and 
Sub-marine Printing Telegraph Company’ and Paris. The new line 
of telegraph follows the route of the old Dover coach-road, passing 
through Dartford, Gravesend, Rochester, Sittingbourne, and Canterbury. 
Before the completion of this line there was a break at Dover in the 
communication with the continent, owing to the want of a connecting 
wire between the offices of the Sub-Marine Company and the railway 
station.—A serious accident occurred at the Brighton railway staticn 
at Redhill, occasioned by the ten o’clock express train from Brighton 
running transversely into a ‘‘ pick-up train.’’ The pick-up was being 
shunted from the down line to the up, prior to its being run into the sid- 
ing, at the time when the express was over-due. The engine and tender 
of the latter were crippled, four of the carriages were much shattered, 
and a great number of the passengers were seriously injured; and the 
results would have been probably more disastrous, but for the gallantry 
of the driver and guard, who kept the breaks hard down to the moment 
of concussion, and thus as far as possible lessened the shock. As the 
carelessness of the driver of the pick-up train, and of some of the 
officials at the station, was palpable, four persons were taken into custody ; 
and, on Nov. 2, they were committed by the Surrey magistrates to the 
Wandsworth House of Correction for two months with hard labour. 

2. Great Free Trade Banquet in Manchester. 3,000 guests, in- 
cluding 79 members of Parliament.—The Austrian Prime Minister, 
_ Buol Schauenstein, opens the Austrian Zollverein Congress in 

ienna. 

— The Registrar General’s return for the quarter ending Michaelmas, 
1852, shows that there were at least sixty thousand fewer people in the 
British isles on the 29th of September than there had been on the 24th of 
June. As it happened, the deaths bore rather a larger proportion than 
usual to the births; for, though the anticipated visitation of an Asiatic 
pestilence was, fortunately, not experienced, the total ‘deaths from 
epidemic causes exhibit an increase. The births in the quarter were 
151,193, and the deaths 100,497, leaving a balance in favour of the 
population of 50,696; but in the same period there sailed from these 
shores, at those ports where Government emigration-officers are established, 
no fewer than 109,236 persons, so that the gain above specified becomes 
at once a loss of 58,540. Making allowance for those departures which 
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escaped registration we may set the total excess of emigration at not 
less than 60,000 persons. ¥ 

2. In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, the Attorney-General ob - 
tained a conditional order to quash the verdict of the coroner’s inquest 
against the soldiers engaged in the affray of Six-Mile-Bridge in the 
county of Clare. 

3. Abd-el-Kader witnesses a review of 50 squadrons of French cavalry 
on the plain of Satory, and afterwards visits the palace of Versailles, and 
witnesses the playing of the Grands-eaux in the front. 

— Advices from the Havannah to the 14th of October give further de- 


tails of the differences between the American and the Cuban authorities. 


The steam-ship Crescent City left New York for Havannah, to endea- 
vour to land her mails and passengers, after having on the previous trip 
been refused communication with the shore, while she retained a Mr. 
Smith as purser on board. She entered the harbour of Havannah at the 
first break of day; and it was supposed by those on board that it was 
owing to her not being seen until she was well inside the harbour that 
they were not molested. At sunrise the captain of the port came along- 
side, and asked for the obnoxious Mr. Smith, who, he was told, was still 
on board. He then informed Captain Porter, that, as the ship was in 
port, no steps would be taken to turn her out, but that no communica- 
tion would be al!owed with the shore, or any one from the shore. Captain 
Porter said he desired to present his protest to the Consul; on which the 
captain of the port politely offered to get further orders from the Captain 
General, in the meantime informing Captain Porter that the ship might 
lie in port as long as suited his purpose, and she might go to sea when 
she pleased, as they claimed no control over her, but communicate she 
should not in any manner. Guard boats were placed on the sides of the 
ship, filled with the usual police that board foreign vessels. When the 
captain of the port came alongside again, he informed Captain Porter that 
he would not be permitted to lay his protest before the American Consul, 
and also declined entering into any discussion of the matter, affirming 
that he was exercising no authority of his own, but acting entirely under _ 
orders. Shortly afterwards the American Consul was allowed to go along- 
side. He was not, however, permitted to go on board the Crescent City, 
and Captain Porter delivered his protest to him over the side of the 
vessel. Immediately after the protest was presented to the Consul, the 
Crescent City departed from the harbour, it being the second time she had 
been refused permission to land her mails and passengers.—After a long 
ministerial crisis in Belgium, M. H. de Brouckere having succeeded in 
forming a government, on this day addresses the Chamber on the policy 
of his cabinet, which he characterises as a transitory one, but essentially 
and invariably liberal in its principles. be 
4. The new Parliament met. The Royal Commissioners—the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Lonsdale, the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Duke of Montrose, and the Marquess of Salisbury—took their seats in 
the House of Lords in front of the throne at two o'clock. The 
Commons were then summoned, and the Lord Chancellor addressed 
them, directing them to withdraw and choose their Speaker. This was 
done, and the Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre was chosen unanimously. 
The only other business till the 11th will be the swearing in of the 


‘members. 


— In his message to the Senate assembled by decree to deliberate on a 
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_change of government for France, the Prince President states that the 
constitution of 1852 ought to be maintained; ‘‘ the changes in prepara- 
tion will bear principally on the form, and yet to resume the Imperial 
symbol is for France an immense signification. In fact, in the re- 
establishment of the Empire, the people find a guarantee for their: 
interests, and a satisfaction for their pride. This re-establishment 
guarantees their interests by assuring the future, by closing the era of 
revolutions, by again consecrating the conquests of 1789. It satisfies 
their just pride, because by raising with liberty and reflection that 
which all Europe had overthrown 37 years since by the force of 
arms in the midst of the disasters of* the country, the people 
nobly avenged their reverses without making victims—without mena- 
cing any independence—without disturbing the peace of the world. 
Ido not, nevertheless, disguise from myself all that is formidable in 
at present accepting and placing on one’s head the crown of Napoleon ; 
but my apprehensions diminish by the feeling that representing 
the cause of the people and the national will by so many titles, it 
will be the nation which, by raising me to the throne, will crewn 
itself.” The senators present, ten in number, in obedience to this 
message, ordered that the people should be consulted respeeting the re- 
establishment of the empire, and a commission was appointed to report 
on the senatus-consulium. 


XVI—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, &c. 


1851. Age 
Nov. 26. Priessnitz, Vincenz, founder of hydropathy .......... 52 
27. Montagu, Basil, editor of Bacon’s Works, writer on 
; Prison Reform, against the use of Fermented Li- 

Dec. 6. Dunbar, George, Professor of Greek in Edinb. Univ. 
*@reek Lexicon,’ — 


19. Turner, J..M. W., painter...... 
19. Luttrell, Henry, poet, ‘Julia,’ &c. ........ Co cecccece 86 
tone Grefe, Dr. C. F., German classical archeologist ...... 71 
Jan. — Berchet, Giovanni, Italian poet.............ceeeeeee - 68 
3. Warburton, Eliot, general literature  — 

— Laroche, Benj., French poet, translator of Shakspere 
14, Turner, Hudson, archeologist 37 
22, Rodwell, Geo. Herbert, musical composer ............ — 
29. Berry, Miss Agnes, ‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ &c. ..........- 88 
Feb.10. Prout, Samuel, painter in water colours ............0. 68 


26. Moore, Thomas, poet. 72 
29. Landseer, John, engraver .......-eecscevcecceceseee 90 
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Mar. 4. Gay, Madame Sophie, French novelist.,........-+.+.. 
10. Marrast, Armand, editor of the ‘National,’ Paris news- 
15. Brown, Capt. Sir Samuel, civil engineer........++++.. 
— Raupach, Ernst B.8., German dramatic poet ........ 
April 9. Allason, Thomas, cs on oy 
10. Savage, James, architect... 
May 2. Dalrymple, John, surgeon and oculist............. 
— Van Geel, M., Belgian sculptor 
June 5. Pradier, M: Ji acques, Frenc 
10. Gardiner, Wm.; botanist 
29. Clay, Henry, American statesman .........20.----.. 
July 2. Thomson, Thomas, chemist ...........0..eeeeeeeees 
— Recamier, M., French physician ...............+..05 
17. Vincent, John Painter, surgeon 
20. Scrope, Wm., ‘ Days of Deer Stalking,’ rer Knees 
— me gia Baron G. F. de, German botanist and tra- 
ve er ee 
— Hissinger, Wilhelm, Swedish geologist and mineralogist 
Aug. 4. D ‘Orsay. Count Alfred, artist and author . 
5. Tony-Johannot, M. , French ATtISt 
17. Litta, Count Pompeo, Historian of Italian Families .. 
26. Allen, J. W., landscape painter ..... 
— Wachter, M., German historical painter .............- 
Sept. 3. Porter, Geo. "Richardson, political economist..... 
5. M‘Gillivray, Dr. Wm., natural historian ...... 
6. Palmblad, Dr., Swedish classical scholar ........s.-- 
14. Pugin, Aug. Welby, architect ........ 
20. Findlon, engraver 
22. Clark, Wm. Tierney, civil engineer we ph op ddevoccccect 
26. Sarrazin, Count Adrien de, French novelist -.......06 
— Morgenstern, Dr. Charles de, professor in the Russian 
University of Dorpat, and writer on classical subjects 
Oct. 9. Colby, Major-Gen., ‘Ordnance Survey of the Kingdom’ 
— Gioberti, Abbe Vincenzio, professor of moral philosophy 
at Turin, and political writer........,.....6. 
17. Cowper, Edward, machinist, Professor in King’s College, 
24, Clinton, H. Fynes, ‘ Fasti Hellenici,’ &e. ............ 
— Dowling, Vincent, Editor of ‘ Bell’s Life in London’... .. 
— Webster, Daniel, American 
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